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PREFACE 


Thb present study aims at investigating the main trends of the 
Left-wing in the national movement in India, with M. N. 
Roy as the focus of the study. It covers the period from early 
non-cooperation movement in 1920, when M. N. Roy issued 
**An Indian Communist Manifesto** from Berlin, till the advent 
of India's independence in 1947. The latter date coincides 
with the beginning of Roy's new orientation, which led him 
shortly to partyless politics. Writing on M. N. Roy during 
the 1930-s, Jawaharlai Nehru commented, '‘whether one agrees 
with him or not, one has to recognise his great ability and his 
great sacrifice for India's freedom."* To Nehru, Roy was 
“one of the bravest and ablest of India's sons of the present 
generation."* Yet, the name of M. N. Roy scarcely occurs in 
the history of India’s freedom movement, except casual refer¬ 
ences in the context of socialist and communist movement in 
India. Despite general apathy towards the Left-wing and 
M. N. Roy in particular, of late there have appeared several 
scholarly studies on the history of the Left-wing in India as 
also on M. N. Roy. But most of the essays and monographs 
on Roy focus attention mainly on his career in the Com 
intern or his philosophical new orientation. It is perhaps 
John Patrick Haithcox who has alone made a comprehensive 
historical study on M. N. Roy from the Second Comintern 
Congress to the beginning of the Second World war, from the 
perspective of the Comintern policy in India.* The subsequent 
period, covering the war and up to the advent of India’s 
independence, is very much significant in Indian history when 
Roy’s policy gave rise to bitter criticism against him ; this has 
not yet been assessed. 

An attempt has been made in this study to cover the gaps 
including the crucial period of 1940-s, and also to make new 

1. Jawaharlai Nehru. Selected Works. Delhi, 1972. v. 5, p. 297. 

2. Ibid. V. 6, p. 144. 

3. John Patrick Haithcox. Communism ami Nationalism in India, 
M. N, Roy and Comintern Policy 1920-1939. Bombay, 1971. 
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evaluation of the phases which have already been dealt with by 
others. Historically, Roy’s political career may be divided 
into five broad phases : (1) early nationalist activities and 
participation in Mexican politics, 1899-1919 ; (2) ascendancy 
in the Comintern leadership including his sojourn to China, 
1920-28 ; (3) leadership in the International Communist Oppo¬ 
sition and activities inside the National Congress, 1929-40; 

(4) exit from the Congress in support of the anti-Fascist war 
and leadership of the Radical Democratic Party, 1941-47 and 

(5) dissolution of the Party and launching the Radical 
Humanist movement, 1948-54. In this study, three middle 
phases, leaving out the first and last ones, have only been 
examined and assessed in the background of the nationalist 
and Left movement with new source-materials. 

As I was obliged to go deeper into the complex history of 
the Left movement, 1 had to adopt different methods such as 
analysis of pamphlets and propaganda literature, scanning of 
the old newspapers and the party organs, archival studies, 
correspondence, interviews etc. 

With great pleasure I acknowledge the help and assistance 
that 1 have received from various persons and institutions 
in the preparation of this book. To Dr Sen, Professor of the 
Department of History, Rabindra Bharati University, I owe 
the inspiration for writing on the subject. Despite the pressure 
of various assignments, he spared no pains to help me at 
every stage of my work. I am very much indebted to him. 

1 derived immense benefit from my interviews with the Late 
Shaukat Usmani, Dr G. Adhikari, Shri V. M. Tarkunde, Shri 
Rajani Mukherjee, Shri Chinmohan Sehanabis, Shri Dharitri 
Ganguly and Mrs Irmgard Bhaduri. Equally valuable were the 
data and the information so kindly supplied by Shri V. B. 
Karnik in reply to my ready questionnaire. Shri Basudha 
Chakraborty graciously read the press copy and gave me 
valuable suggestions. 

My labour in procuring obscure materials was considerably 
mitigated by Dr Buddhadev Bhattacharya, Professor, Depart¬ 
ment of Political Science, Calcutta University. Besides enjoy- 
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ing free access to his precious collection, I benefited much from 
discussions with him on various crucial issues. Likewise, I 
had also profitable discussion with Dr Sobhanlal Dutta Gupta, 
formerly Fellow in Politics, Centre for Studies in Social 
Sciences, Calcutta ; he lent me readily photo-copies of the 
Comintern proceedings. Among others, Shri Sushil Mukherjea 
of Minerva Associates lent rare materials from his personal 
collections. Dr Arun Bhattacharya of Rabindra Bharati 
University helped me considerably at the lime of preparing the 
write-up. 

My attempt was also made much easy by many a colleague 
in library profession in Calcutta and Delhi. I received gracious 
help from Shri Arun Kumar Ghose, Librarian, Centre for 
Studies in Social Sciences. He provided extraordinary facilities 
in supplying me microfilm copies of many obscure documents. 
1 received ungrudging help from the staff of the Calcutta 
University Library, National Library—specially from its news¬ 
paper section and the West Bengal State Archives. Similar 
services were also provided in Delhi, by the staff of the ICWA 
Library at Sapru House, Nehru Memorial Museum and Library, 
Indian Council of Historical Research and National Archives 
of India. Shri Girja Kumar, Librarian, Jawaharlal Nehru 
University, New Delhi, besides providing for library facilities, 
made arrangement for my lodging in the guest house of the 
University. 

I record my deep sense of gratitude and sincere thanks to 
individuals and institutions mentioned above. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Narendranath Bhattacharya, who later assumed the name 
Manabendra Nath Roy, was politically a product of militant 
nationalism which had emerged and crystallised in the Indian 
National Congress towards the end of the nineteenth century. 
Since the beginning of the twentieth century social and 
economic maladies accentuated the political discontent in the 
country. The wealthy liberal politicians, who started and 
directed the Congress, believed in moderate methods, demo¬ 
cratic reforms and constitutional agitation. Contrarily, the 
militant nationalists or extremists declared that instead of 
piecemeal reforms, self-government or political power alone 
could help to accomplish basic social, economic and cultural 
progress. The ranks of the Congress were gradually swelled 
by the extremists, who belonged to the lower stratum of 
middle-class intellectuals. Meanwhile, intransigent British 
attitude gave rise to secret societies in early twentieth century ; 
they aimed at '‘complete separation of India from the British 
empire by means of a violent revolution.’* This tendency 
“began to spread among the ranks of the extremists, who first 
constituted the Left-wing of the Congress.*'* 

Born in a priestly family on March 21, 1887 at village 
Arbalia in the South of the district 24 parganas, Nuren was 
drawn to the revolutionary nationalist movement when he was 
twenty years old.^ Influenced by the writings of Vivekananda, 
he devoted himself to social service activities. At the same 
time he was influenced by the writings of Brahmabandhab 
Upadhyay and attracted by the activities of the secret revolu¬ 
tionary societies. The anti-partition movement of Bengal 
(1905) hastened his full involvement in revolutionary activities, 
when he became a member of the Anushilan Samiti and an 
associate of Barin Ghosh. In the Anushilan Samiti Naren 
joined the group led by Aurobindo Ghosh, when the latter 
started a bomb making centre. Late in 1906, Naren met Jatin 
Mukherjee in the Anushilan Samiti and eventually made him his 
political mentor. The revolutionaries needed funds for making 
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bombs and procuring arms. Dacoities were therefore planned. 
Naren led the *'first political dacoity'* in December 1907 at 
Changripota near his village. He was arrested, but acquitted.^ 
He was then a student of National College. 

When the cleavage between the Liberals and the Left 
nationalists culminated in the split of the Congress in its annual 
session at Surat in 1907, Government repression increased 
manifold. After the wholesale arrest of the old guard of the 
revolutionary movement in Bengal in 1908-9, the younger 
elements were reorganised in the Jugantar group under the 
leadership of Jatin Mukheijee, and Naren became his *‘second 
in command.*'^ Naren took part in a series of political 
dacoities from 1910 to 1915. In connection with the Howrah 
Conspiracy Case he was arrested in 1910, but discharged for 
want of sufficient evidence. He was arrested again in 1915 in 
connection with the Beliaghata and Garden Reach dacoities, 
but he absconded while on bail. 

MeanwMle, when the first world war had broken out, the 
Bengal revolutionaries met and decided to give effect to the 
whole scheme of raising a rebellion in India with the help of 
the Germans, establishing contact between the revolutionaries 
in Thailand and other eastern countries. Eventually a message 
was received from the German Government through a repre¬ 
sentative of the Indian Revolutionary Committee in Berlin, 
offering assistance in the forms of arms and gold. They 
chose Batavia for delivery of the arms and Naren left for Java 
in April 1915, and adopted the pseudonym of C.A. Martin. 
He returned within two months with some money. The cargo 
of arms failed to arrive and the whole plan ended in a fiasco. 
About the end of August 1915 Naren left India for the second 
time, with an alternative plan of bringing arms overland from 
China.^ They were to be smuggled through the north-eastern 
tribal area, where the Abors had risen in revolt. Simultane¬ 
ously he made another attempt to bring hdp from Java by 
using German ships interned there. His plan was to storm the 
Andaman Islands and to form with the help of the prisoners an 
army of liberation, with the project of landing on the Orissa 
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coast. The plan failed, because the Germans refused to play 
such a serious game. Thereafter, Naren in disgust, but with 
lingering hope, proceeded to Japan to meet Rasbehari Bose ; 
but from Bose he received no response.® He then looked up 
the Chinese nationalist leader Sun Yat-sen whom he met in 
Tokyo. The Chinese leader agreed to make the arms deal if 
Naren could secure money for the purpose from the German 
Ambassador in Peking. The Ambassador in his turn suggested 
that Naren should first submit his plan for sanction to the 
authorities in Berlin. Meanwhile, Naren had received the news 
of the heroic death of Jatin Mukherjee in a gun battle with the 
police in September 1915 at Balasore. After failure of the 
attempt to secure German aid in purchasing arms and to send 
them across the border to his comrades hiding with the Abors, 
Naren crossed the Pacific to the United States, arriving in San- 
Francisco in the spring of 1916, disguised as an Indian Christian 
theologist student named Chas A Martin.^ 

Soon after his arrival in the United States, Naren went to 
Palo Alto, the seat of the Stanford University in California. 
There he met the poet Dhanagopal Mukherji, younger brother 
of Jadugopal Mukherji, one of Naren*s colleagues in the 
Jugantar Party. Dhanagopal rechristened Naren as Manabendra 
Nath Roy.® It was also in Stanford where he met Evelyn 
Trent, a graduate student of the University. After a couple of 
months when M.N. Roy moved to New York, Evelyn went with 
him and became his wife ; they worked together till their sepa¬ 
ration in 1926.® 

In New York, M.N. Roy met Herambalal Gupta and Dr 
Chandra Chakraborty. Gupta had earlier been replaced by 
Chakraborty as the representative in America of the Indian 
Revolutionary Committee in Berlin. It was in New York 
where the rebirth of M.N. Roy from a romantic revolutionary 
, of the extremist nationalism to socialist internationalism started. 
One day he attended a socialist meeting addressed by the Indian 
extremist leader Lala Lajpat Rai, whose depiction of the 
poverty of the Indian masses ostensibly moved the audience. 
One among the audience questioned, **what difference would 
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it make to the Indian masses if they were exploited by the 
native capitalists instead of foreign imperialists ?” Lalaji 
replied in a rage, “It does make a great difference whether one 
is kicked by his brother or by a foreign robber.” The reply 
could not satisfy Roy ; he felt confused, but “vaguely visualising 
a different picture of freedon.*'*® Keeping away from other 
Indians and Lalaji with whom he had developed intimacy, Roy 
frequented the New York Public Library, where he first read 
the writings of Karl Marx, and “discovered a new meaning in 
them.”'* It was not long before he embraced socialism, but 
his transformation to comunism was still quite remote. 

Meanwhile, the first writing of Roy, an essay entitled “An 
open Letter to President Wilson”, earned him appreciation 
from the radical intellectuals, with whom he maintained friend¬ 
ship in New York, for having exposed the economic causes of 
war from the socialist stand-point.*^ Shortly thereafter, Ame¬ 
rica joined the war in April 1917. In June Roy was arrested on 
the campus of the Columbia University in connection with the 
San-Francisco Conspiracy Case. American police clamped on 
the Indian revolutionaries in exile. Roy managed to escape 
imprisonment by fleeing to Mexico with his wife.*® 

When Roy reached Mexico towards the end of November, 
civil war was raging throughout the country. There was no 
political party ; numerous groups had been struggling for 
political power. Roy maintained contact with German agents, 
who vainly finding in him the possibility of reviving his 
earlier plan of buying Chinese arms to smuggle into India, 
kept him supplied with sumptuous funds.*®* Shortly after his 
arrival in Mexico, he began to write articles for Mexican 
journals “defending Mexico in its quarrels” with the United 
States. He published in Spanish, a book and some pamphlets 
on India in 1918 and early 1919, without any “hint of 
Marxist influence.” As the various Mexican Left groups 
talked of forming a new socialist party, Roy began to 
patronise a small paper El Socialista. He began to attend the 
meetings of various socialist groups and joined a small group 
called the Mexican Socialist Party.** 
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Manuel Gomez, a member of the Socialist Party, who was a 
fast friend of Roy, writes that *‘intensely nationalist,** Roy was 
“really not interested at all in socialism then.*’ Roy was 
“highly appreciated by people in the Mexican Government,** 
and he had developed friendship with President Carranza.^ 
Roy gradually got involved in the activities of the Mexican 
Socialist Party and became its General Secretary. He took 
initiative in organising a regional conference of the socialist 
parties and groups of the Central and South American coun¬ 
tries. He became the editor of the English section of the 
daily El Heraldo de Mexico.^^ 

Meanwhile, the news of the Bolshevik Revolution greatly 
enthused Roy and the Mexican Party in its turn. Roy’s radical 
views published in the E! Heraldo and systematically criticised 
in the Gale's Magazine attracted the attention of Michael 
Borodin, who had arrived in Mexico in the summar of 1919 as 
an emissary of the newly founded Communist International 
(Comintern) under the guise of a commercial representative. 
Thus began Roy's association with a man, who initiated him 
*'in the intricacies of Hegelian dialectics as the key to Marxism." 
Borodin later became one of the closest friends of Roy, although 
they often disagreed very strongly, as it ultimately happened in 
China in 1927. 

The inaugural Congress of the Communist International was 
held in the winter of 1918-19 in Moscow. Representatives of 
the Left-wing Social Democratic Parties and independent Left- 
wing groups in addition to the Russian Bolshevik party atten¬ 
ded the session. The inaugural Congress decided to assume 
the term “Communist** to distinguish the International from the 
reformist Second International and to organise communist 
parties in all the countries of the world. Accordingly, M.N. 
Roy with a “tacit agreement** with Borodin, got a resolution 
passed by the Mexican Socialist Party to rename it as the 
Communist Party of Mexico (Partido Communista Mexicano) 
and declared to affiliate itself to the Comintern. The Party 
founded by Roy in 1919 “was the first to be organised anywhere 
following the Bolshevik Revolution.** Roy had to try hard to 
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convince the Socialist Party, some of which “objected 
strenuously.** He then gathered the extreme Left Socia¬ 
lists around him, and with “Borodin’s blessings’* formed the 
Party (PCM).*’ Roy and his wife Evelyn went to Spain in 
November 1919, “leaving behind several quarreling groups of 
radicals,’* on his way to Moscow.*® He never returned to 
Mexico, nor did he show much interest in the country’s 
communist movement, although he attended the Second 
Congress of the Comintern as a Mexican delegate. * ® 

Long before Roy reached Berlin via Madrid in December 
1919, the Brest-Litovsk Treaty (3 March) between the Germans, 
and the Russian Bolsheviks had been signed. Later, conse¬ 
quent on the humiliating Versailles Treaty (28 June), the per¬ 
spective of demilitarisation and unemployment enraged the 
young army officers and the ultra-nationalist German youth. 
They conceived the idea of an alliance with Russia in the war 
against Entente powers. Their feelings coincided with the 
rievance of a section of the Bolsheviks who were opposed to 
the Brest-Litovsk Treaty. Thus developed an alliance between 
the two at home, and it would be international in course of 
time. Young army officers sought for an alliance with the 
revolutionary proletariat to put up a resistance against the 
enslavement of Germany, under a “curious cult’* of National 
Bolshevism.*® 

Those who sponsored National Bolshevism inside the Ger¬ 
man Communist Party (formerly Spartacus League) obtained 
sanction from Karl Radek who had a similar idea of resistance 
after the Brest-Litovsk Treaty, for the plan to ally with the 
“ultra nationalist movement in a revolutionary struggle, which 
would ultimately establish proletarian dictatorship.’* In the 
Party Conference held in October 1919, National Bolshevism 
appeared as Left Communism. A majority of the delegates 
rejected the official policy of capturing power constitutionally. 
They split away from the Party and formed the Communist 
Workers* Party which was committed to the Bolshevik pro* 
gramme of armed insurrection to capture power. Though 
numerically weak and bitterly criticised by Lenin, the ranks of 
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the Left Communists were swollen in the neighbouring coun* 
trfes. In Holland, Herman Gorter was the theoretical leader 
of the group of the Left Communists. Others included J. 
Rutgers and H. Sneevliet, both of whom had occasions to 
witness imperialist exploitation in Indonesia, and as such they 
were keenly interested in revolutionary movement in the 
colonies.* ‘ 

When Roy reached Berlin, civil war in Germany had in¬ 
tensified and counter-revolution had received a setback there. 
August Thalheimer was the first German communist whom Roy 
met soon after his arrival there. Eventually he frequented the 
secret meetings of the communist leaders, discussing the current 
problems of the revolution. Rutgers cane to meet Roy in 
Berlin to discuss how the Comintern could help the liberation 
of the subject peoples. He urged Roy to take initiative and to 
insist on the question of the liberation of subject nationalities 
being given prominence on the agenda of the ensuing Second 
Congress of the Comintern.** 

The arrangement of his Bight to Moscow having miscarried, 
Roy had to wait for about five months in Berlin. During this 
period he mixed with leaders of heterogeneous groups. He 
met Edward Bernstein, Karl Kautsky, Rudolf Hilfferding and 
other veterans who had fallen from grace. On the other hand 
he developed intimacy with the old guard of the Spartacus 
League—Wilhelm Pieck, Ernst Meyer, August Thalheimer, Klara 
Zetkin and Paul Levi. His '‘sympathy was for Left Commu¬ 
nism,** but he “disowned the dubious** concept of National 
Bolshevism. He took it as a “token of immaturity of 
Communism.** To him “the nationalist had to fade out before 
communism could be an honest conviction.**** 

It seems that Roy became a confirmed Marxist after coming 
in touch with the German and the Dutch Communists, who 
were one time disciples of Rosa Luxemburg. They, however, 
did not inherit the tradition of the Spartacus League formed by 
Rosa, nor approved of her opposition to Bolshevism. But they 
respected the memory of the martyred lady. They were largely 
influenced by Rosa's antipathy towards national chauvinism. 
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Rosa fell out with Lenin on the issue of national self-determina- 

• 

tion. There was a long-standing controversy in the Bolshevik 
Party on this issue- Years before the war of 1914-18, Lenin, in 
deaf opposition to the views of Marx and Engels, incorporated 
the principle of self determination of minorities and subject 
peoples in the programme of the Party. After the Revolution 
Lenin put the principle in practice, by allowing large parts of 
Tsarist empire including Poland and the Baltic states to be 
placed under Germany and Austria-Hungary. Members of the 
Party in those countries opposed Lenin. They argued that by 
doing so the Soviet Government had placed them under the 
mercies of the reactionary nationalist bourgeoisie. Rosa stood 
out against Lenin’s insistence on the national right of self deter¬ 
mination.^'^ She refused to make the concession Lenin deemed 
necessary.Apart from theoretical disposition, Lenin had 
to accept the harsh terms of the Brest-Litovsk Treaty, on 
diplomatic considerations, to gain some “breathing-space.” 
He admitted that it was “indeed a compromise with the im¬ 
perialists” which under the prevailing situation “had to be 
made.”®’ 

Thus, Roy’s antipathy towards nationalism developed in 
course of close contact with the German and Dutch Communists. 
Proceeding from the assumption that it was Spartacist rather 
than Leninist view which influenced Roy, it would be subse¬ 
quently found that in the Second Congress of the Comintern, 
Roy would disagree with Lenin in regard to the role of 
nationalism almost in tune with Spartacist view. The Polish 
communists of the Luxemburg school, writes Roy, “used to 
remark in joke” that Roy was a “true communist while Lenin 
was a nationalist.”®^ Much later in the Fifth Congress (1924) 
of the Comintern Roy was naturally assailed for reflecting the 
“nihilism of Rosa Luxemburg.”®® 
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Chapter 1 


STRATEGY AND TACTICS OF REVOLUTION 

As NOTED earlier, Roy*s views on the national question had 
been formed a few months before he started for Moscow. 
While busy with meeting the communists in Berlin, he main¬ 
tained contact with the members of the Indian Revolutionary 
Committee (Berlin Committee) which had been dissolved a year 
ago.* He met Bhupendranath Datta and Champakraman 
Pillai in Berlin. Virendranath Chattopadhyay was then away 
in Sweden. About this time he also met Abani Mukherji, a 
Bengali national revolutionary, who had come from Java via 
Netherlands, on way also to Moscow to attend the Second 
Congress of the Comintern. Mukherji’s delegation was 
arranged by the Dutch communists on introduction from their 
common friends in Java.^ 

While in Berlin sometime in February 1920, Roy issued a 
manifesto signed also by Mukherji and Santi Devi (Evelyn Roy) 
addressed to the Indian revolutionaries. Following a contro¬ 
versy, Datta did not sign the manifesto.* It was perhaps the 
first writing of Roy, purely from Marxist standpoint on Indian 
situation; it foreshadowed his views in a rudimentary form, 
contending Lenin’s thesis on National and Colonial Question 
at the ensuing Second Comintern Congress. Far away from 
the Indian scene for a long period, Roy had no direct contact 
with India, nor seemed to have a clear awareness of the trend 
of India’s contemporary national upsurge. He had arrived at 
an extreme position, perhaps via the Left Communism of 
Europe. This led him at the very outset of his communist 
career to make an overview of the Indian situation ; it revealed 
itself in the manifesto, stating that the nationalist movement 
in India had failed to appeal to the masses, because it sh-ived 
for a bourgeois democracy.However, one may agree that 
the manifesto was correct in identifying that there had been 
‘f^o tendencies in the Indian movement, distinct in principle 
and aim,” but it showed an erroneous understanding of the 
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role and relation of classes In the then Indian context, where 
the manifesto said that the nationalists advocated an auto¬ 
nomous India upon a '*vague democratic programme/’ and the 
“real revolutionary movement” stood for the “economic 
emancipation of workers,” resting on the strength of a “class¬ 
conscious industrial proletariat and landless peasantry.” 
Similarly, at another place, although the manifesto rightly 
traced the source of the “growth of class-consciousness in the 
Indian proletariat” to the powerful and organised strikes in 
India after the first World War, yet it made a wrong contra¬ 
position of the two stages of revolution by concluding that the 
“idea of proletarian revolution distinct from nationalism” had 
come to India in the wake of the unprecedented strikes caused 
by industrial unrest, growing cost of living and unemployment. 
It will be noted later that Roy soon realised that the character 
of the Indian revolution was historically bound to be bourgeois 
democratic and not proletarian ; it was destined to liberate the 
country from the alien rule, as also to bring about a radical 
socio-economic change in favour of the workers and peasants. 
He, however, wanted to place the workers, peasants and other 
exploited classes in the leadership of the revolution, and was 
reluctant to give any place to the bourgeoisie. 

. Lenin-Roy Debate 

The Second Congress of the Comintern (July-August, 1920) 
which met on the first day in Petrograd and subsequently in 
Moscow, set out to determine a policy on “the National and 
Colonial Question.” The Congress bad appointed a Commi¬ 
ssion to consider the issue on the basis of a preliminary draft 
report prepared by Lenin. M. N. Roy, who was then thirty- 
three years old, attended the Congress as a delegate from 
Mexico and for the first time that he had ever been able to 
take part “at the Congress of the revolutionary proletariat.”^ 

The session of the Commission was the scene of a confron¬ 
tation between Lenin and Roy over two sets of theses on the 
National and Colonial Question.* The debate revolved basi¬ 
cally around two points: (a) how the national liberation 
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movements should be assessed in terms of world socialist 
revolution, and (b) what policy the Comintern ought to follow 
in strategic level (importance of Asia in the world revolution) 
and on tactical level (collaboration with the national bour¬ 
geoisie). The genera] approach to liberation of the oppressed 
peoples through a world revolution was common to both. 
But two minor differences, besides a major difference, brought 
about a controversy between them. Roy projected a radically 
different scheme of the world strategy of communism. 

First, Roy narrated the economic order obtaining in the 
colonial and semicolonial countries as **pre-capitalist.** Majo¬ 
rity of the Commission wanted to substitute the phrase as 
^‘dominated by capitalistic imperialism.” Roy readily accepted 
this amendment to his theses. Secondly, Roy declared flatly 
that the fate of the revolution in the European countries depen¬ 
ded entirely on the success of revolution in Asia. He based 
this view on the hypothesis that the main resources of world 
capitalism flowed from Asia's exploited markets and raw 
materials. Referring to Lenin's concept of super profits in 
Imperialism ; the higher stage of Capitalism, Roy argued that 
unless this source of life-blood for world capitalismi was cut at 
the root by Asian revolutionaries, the western proletariat would 
not be able to defeat their exploiters.' 

Lenin refused to accept Roy's *'Asiocentric'' view, althouglkhe 
conceded that colonial expansion contributed to reinforcement 
of capitalism in Europe. His contention centred around his 
own thesis that a successful colonial revolt could be achieved by 
supporting the national liberation movements, in as much as the 
colonial proletariat was incapable of leading a successful revolu¬ 
tion ; hence the bourgeoisie in the colonies was to take the 
lead. He laid primacy on revolution in Europe for the success 
of world revolution. But unlike other European delegates he 
took a balanced view. Lenin blamed Roy for going “too far” 
and rejected Roy's view that the European revolution would 
not succeed unless the amorphous Asian masses were freed 
■ from imperialist bondage.^ Roy was thus forced to accept 
amendments to his theses into substantial agreement with those 
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of Lenin.* Nevertheless, despite extreme European view-point 
and opposition of some representatives of western parties, 
especially the Italian delegate Serrati, the Second Congress 
modified the line of the First Congress. In a reformulated 
manner, Roy's draft was thus adopted : “extra profit” gained 
in the colonies formed the “mainstay of modern capitalism” and 
so long as the latter was “not deprived of this source of extra 
profit,” it would “not be easy for the European working class 
to overthrow the capitalist order.” 

The third and major difference turned on a practical issue of 
tactics, destined to be a “constant source of embarassment both 
to the Soviet Government and to the Comintern.”*' This was 
the main issue, which was debated first in the sessions of the 
Commission and then in the plenary session of the World 
Congress. Lenin in his Preliminary Draft of the theses main¬ 
tained that the Comintern “must conclude a temporary alliance 
with the bourgeois democrats in the colonies and backward 
countries, but should not merge with them.”** His argument 
was that the Communists could strengthen their initial position 
in the colonies and the semicolonies by allying themselves with 
local groups opposed to imperial rule. 

Roy, on the other hand, maintained in his theses that “in 
the dependent countries two distinct novemcnts” could be 
found which “every day grow apart from each other.”* ® One 
was the “bourgeois democratic nationalist movement,” having a 
programme of “political independence under the bourgeois 
order,” while the other one was the “mass action of the poor 
and ignorant peasants and workers” for their freedom from all 
sorts of exploitation, “The former,” Roy felt, “endeavours to 
control the latter.” This feeling led him to advocate that the 
Comintern should “struggle against such control” and boost up 
“class consciousness in the working masses of the colonies."*^ 
As a corollary, “the first and most necessary task,” according 
to Roy, was the “formation of communist parties” which would 
“organise the peasants and workers” to lead them to revolution, 
for establishment of Soviet republics “not through capitalist 
development, but led by the class conscious proletariat of the 
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advanced capitalist countries.”*® Thus, the “real strength of 
the liberation movements in the colonies” was “no longer con¬ 
fined to the narrow circle of bourgeois democratic nationalists”. 
In most of the colonies, he claimed, there already existed, 
although “not very large,” organised “revolutionary parties,” 
with which the Comintern should establish relation. While, 
however, communist parties of class conscious workers were to 
take the lead, the revolution as visualised by Roy, was “not 
going to be a communist revolution in its first stage.***® His 
argument was that the leadership, if from the outset was “in the 
hands of a communist vanguard,** the revolutionary people “will 
not be led astray,** but might go ahead “through the successive 
periods of development.” The agrarian problem in those 
countries “must be carried on’* with a programme of “petty 
bourgeois reforms** and not on communist principles. Possibly 
he intended to emulate the policy followed by the Bolsheviks 
in Russia in October, 1917.*’ 

Taking strong exception to Roy*s contention, Lenin remin¬ 
ded the delegates about the support rendered by the Bolsheviks 
to the liberal groups during their fight against the Tsarist 
regime.*® Lenin, however, took serious cognisance of Roy*s 
theory of “non-capitalist path of development** and said that 
“there was quite a lively debate on the question**, and assured 
further that if the victorious proletariat and the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment came to their aid, “it will be a mistake to assume that the 
backward peoples must inevitably go through the capitalist 
stage of development.** Thus, the Second Congress endorsed 
an important theoretical proposition clinched by Roy, and 
adopted by Lenin in the following terms: The Comintern 
“should advance the proposition, with the appropriate theoreti¬ 
cal grounding, that with the aid of the proletariat of the 
advanced countries, backward countries can go over to the 
Soviet system, and through certain stages of development to 
communism, without having to pass through the capitalist 
stage.***® 

’toda considered Roy*s theses as “very important*’ because 
^ey were written mainly from the point of view of the situation 
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in India and other large nationalities which were oppressed by 
Great Britain.®® The reasons of Lenin’s ^‘ignorance of the 
relation of social forces in the colonial countries”**^ were later 
explained by Stalin.®® Replying to a question as to how 
could it happen that Roy’s special theses “were needed” to 
supplement Lenin’s theses, Stalin declared that “Lenin’s theses 
had been written and published long before the Second 
Congress opened and long before the representatives from the 
colonial countries had arrived.” And since the deliberations 
in the Congress “revealed the necessity” for diiferent treatment 
of countries like China and India, Stalin held, the “necessity 
for the Supplementary Theses arose.”®* 

Lenin endorsed Roy’s one aspect of analysis and held that 
there had been “a certain rapproachement between the bour¬ 
geoisie of the exploiting countries and that of the colonies.” 
Very often and if not “in most cases” the national bourgeoisie 
of the oppressed countries, maintaining its support to the 
national movement, was “in full accord with the imperialist 
bourgeoisie” and “goes against all revolutionary movements 
and revolutionary classes.”*^ In order to explain the signi¬ 
ficance of the amendments made to his draft theses, Lenin 
said, “we as Communists, should and will support bourgeois 

liberation movements in the colonies.when their exponents 

do not hinder our work of educating and organising” the 
peasantry and the masses. And if these conditions did not 
exist the Communists “must combat the reformist bour¬ 
geoisie...”** But over the years, course of events hardly 
testified bourgeois tolerance of educating the masses in a 
revolutionary manner. 

Lenin later explained to the Congress that by substituting 
“bourgeois democratic” with “nationtil revolutionary” he had 
contrasted a “reformist” with a “revolutionary” bourgeois 
movement only when those movements were really revolu¬ 
tionary.***® However, in consequence of Roy’s criticism. 
Lenin’s theses on the National and Colonial Questions were 
amended, counselling the Comintern to support “revolutionary 
movem^s of liberation.” instead of ’’bourgeois democratic 
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liberation movements.** Lenin*s theses were subjected to a 
number of amendments, while Roy*s theses, also suitably 
amended as ‘‘Supplementary Theses,** were finally adopted 
together in the Congress. While Lenin’s theses were adopted 
with three abstensions, the theses introduced by Roy were 
adopted unanimously.^^ 

It may be investigated as to what prompted Roy, a new 
recruit into communism, to challenge the mighty Lenin, skilled 
in revolutionary tactics and intricacies of Marxism. At the 
first session, Lenin in his Report on the international situation, 
maintained that the socialist Second International had excluded 
the oppressed masses of Asia and Africa and declared that the 
Third (Communist) International would be a true world 
organisation by including in its programme the promotion of 
national revolutionary movements in the non'European 
countries. Lenin had further declared that the Russian 
proletariat having captured power, had won the privilege of 
liberation of the oppressed masses of the world.*® Roy was 
vexed with the question that in the capitalist countries there 
were communist parties which could take the advantage of 
Lenin’s pronouncements, but how could the Comintern “deve¬ 
lop the national liberation movements** in the absence of 
“similar instruments for revolution** in colonial countries.*® 

Roy no doubt had exaggerated his estimation of the 
numerical and ideological strength of the proletariat and the 
revolutionary fervour of the Indian masses. Naturally, to 
Lenin those views were “to a large extent unfounded,** as he 
saw that in spite of those claims made by Roy, the Indian 
communists had “not yet succeeded in creating a communist 
party in their country.*’®® Lenin did not set the task of 
immediately organising a mass communist party in India. 
Rather, ‘‘on the contrary it was Roy who adhered to such a 
point of view.** Lenin did not see the “prerequisites** for 
prganising a mass communist party.** Roy had recommended 
“ftmnation of communist parties’’ on the ground that, “as a 
guarantee against the danger of the nationalist bourgeoisie 
compromising with imperiairsm”, the movement for “National 
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liberation must be socially based on the wqrkers and peasants." 
Contrarily in Roy's version, **Lenin believed in the revolu* 
tionary role of the bourgeoisie in the colonial countries on the 
analogy of European history."*® 

Secondly, during the Second Congress Roy was very much 
preoccupied with the ideas of the "changed economic policy” of 
the British Government in India and consequent political over¬ 
tures made during and after the First World War.** The 
change in the economic policy of the Government was marked 
by the Indian Industrial Commission (1916), which in its report 
(1918) declared various concessions to the Indian bourgeoisie. 
The thirty-third session of the Indian National Congress held in 
Delhi in December 1918, conveyed its loyalty to the king and 
congratulations on "the successful termination of the war.”** 
To Roy the political expression of Government's reconciliation 
with the Indian bourgeoisie was couched in the form of 
Montague-Chelmsford Reform scheme.*® 

Thirdly, Roy observed that Gandhi who embodied "sim¬ 
ultaneously revolution and reaction,” transcended the limits of 
the Moderates in "mere indignation meetings and passing 
resolutions of protest.”** Thus, for the first time in its 
history, Roy felt, that the Indian national movement had 
entered the period of active struggle by calling upon the masses 
under the leadership of Gandhi. Roy differed with Lenin on 
the evaluation of the revolutionary significance of national 
movement in India, centered on the role of Gandhi. Lenin 
believed, writes Roy, that as the inspirer and leader of a mass 
movement, Gandhi was a revolutionary. Contrarily Roy 
maintained that as "a religious and cultural revivalist, Gandhi 
was bound to be a reactionary socially, however revolutionary 
he might appear politically," and Roy sought to derive support 
for his argument by referring to Plekhanov's judgment of the 
Russian Populist and Socialist Revolutionaries, which judgment, 
Roy contended, was similar to Indian nationalists of the ex¬ 
tremist and Gandhian variety.*® The Russian Populists and 
Socialist Revolutionarks believed in the special genius of the 
Slav race, and denounced capitalism as western vice. They 

2 
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Upheld a return to the village and the revival of the “Mirs” of 
the olden days. Plekhanov characterised these movements as 
politically revolutionary, but socially reactionary.^*^ With this 
analogy Roy developed the view that ‘'the Indian national 
movement, actuated by the spirit of Gandhism cannot succeed 
because in that case it would defeat its own end.’**® 

Fourthly, to Roy the state of affairs in 1919 was “ripe” for 
mass action under the impact of economic forces and other 
objective conditions. There had been various strikes in the 
industrial centres and the call for a hartal was responded to 
by the working class. Roy believed that it was “a great 
mass upheaval, an essentially socio-economic and not a mere 
national demonstration.** The “mighty mass revolt,** he main¬ 
tained, “scared the Moderates.’* The upheaval was the 
“prelude to the coming class-struggle.” While fifty thousand 
textile workers were on strike in Ahmedabad and railway 
workers were holding up traffic to prevent rushing of troops 
in the Punjab, Roy to his dismay noticed that Gandhi had 
unconditionally suspended the CD movement.^ 

Lastly, Roy saw the signs of steady emergence of workers 
and peasants from the “first confusion of a great social up¬ 
heaval” and an eventual divorce of the mass movement from 
bourgeois leadership. Workers and peasants did not find the 
Congress programme include their interest. Thus, Roy believed 
that bourgeois nationalism would “end in a compromise with 
Imperial supremacy,” and the liberation of the country would 
be “left to the political movement of the workers and peasants** 
organised on the basis of class struggle.^* 

Analysing Roy’s actions, Overstreet and Windmiller have 
suggested that Roy’s opposition to Lenin constituted a “bid 
for supremacy” in the communist activities in India.^^ The 
authors might have been influenced by the writings of 
Saumyendranath Tagore, who played an important role for 
Roy’s expulsion from the Comintern in the Sixth World 
Congress in 1928. Tagore writes that a group, representing 
■09 Indii^n revolutionaries, who had organised a revolutionary 
centre in Berlin during the world war of 1914, submitted a 
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thesis on the Indian political situation to Lenin. Lenin person¬ 
ally acknowledged it to Virendranath Chattopadhyay, the 
leader of the group. An interview with Lenin was arranged 
in which a detailed discussion was to follow. But M.N. 
Roy **who was then the handyman of the powerful clique 
(Borodin etc.) dominating the Comintern managed through 
the clique to frustrate all the efforts of the deputation,'* Tagore 
concluded.*® 

The proposition put forward here is that Roy’s challenge 
to Lenin’s thesis had not been prompted by such opportunistic 
considerations. The views expressed by Roy in his thesis were 
foreshadowed in his so called “Indian Communist Manifesto” 
issued from BerliUitmuch before he came to know the contents 
of Lenin’s thesis. The rudiments of his extreme views and 
unrealistic estimations contained in the manifesto were later 
elaborated by Roy in his thesis, contending with those of 
Lenin. It seems that Roy was largely influenced by the Left 
Communists of Germany. 

Some scholars maintain that the debate “reflected a great 
confusion of ideas” over the National and Colonial Question 
and there was “a gap between those who took a purely western 
attitude,” placing all their faith in advanced countries and the 
proletariat, and “those who leaned towards the East” looking 
at the backward countries and the peasantry, as a “precious 
and necessary force” for world revolution.** This view-point 
seems to have been enlarged by Carrere d’Encausse and Schram 
who held that the principal spokesman of the “Asiocentric 
view” was Roy, while Lenin adopted “a more balanced posi¬ 
tion,” and some of the other speakers were divided along 
geographical lines.*® 

The hypothesis that Roy’s differences with Lenin reflected 
an ”Asiocentric” view on the revolutionary timetable, has been 
somewhat exaggerated. Actually the issue of Asia's primacy 
over Europe arose incidentally. Here disapproval of Asia’s 
subordination to Europe was not the major issue which promp¬ 
ted Roy to oppose Lenin. Roy felt that Lenin’s policy of 
harnessing the colonial bourgeoisie to the interest of revolution 
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in Europe, would be detrimental to the future of the proletariat 
in Asia. Roy had observed in the Second Congress that the 
European delegates were more concerned with their own 
internal issues, to give adequate attention to the colonies.^*^ 
Roy argued that the possession of the colonies delayed the 
process of revolution in Europe, because of the fact that 
“imperialist capitalists" had been trying to placate the workers 
of the home country with super* profits gained by colonial 
expropriation, in order to cripple the revolutionary tendencies. 
The policy of supporting bourgeois nationalism in the East, 
Roy apprehended, would do harm to the cause of revolution 
in the colonial countries. 

In his supplementary thesis as amended apd adopted by the 
Second Congress, Roy held that the “breaking up of the 
colonial empire, together with a proletarian revolution in the 
home-country will overthrow the capitalist system in Europe." 
Therefore, with this in view, he maintained that “these two 
forces must be co-ordinated" for the final success of the world 
revolution. Further, he believed that through the direct 
support of the proletarian and peasant movements would the 
Comintern be serving the interest of the Indian masses.^ ^ To 
Roy the national bourgeoisie, however anti-imperialist it might 
appear, was potentially reactionary. He had argued in the 
Commission that “afraid of revolution, the nationalist bour¬ 
geoisie would compromise with imperialism in return for some 
economic and political concessions to their class."^^ 

Lenin did not subscribe to Roy's scepticism about the anti¬ 
imperialist national movements. To Lenin nationalism could 
be a progressive force when directed against imperialism. It 
was rather expedient to support nationalism which would 
deprive the imperialists of the super-profit and at the same 
time hasten the cause of revolution in Europe. Lenin believed 
that it was possible to maintain class conflict in colonial coun¬ 
tries, while simultaneously promoting national struggle against 
imp^Krialism. Contrarily, Roy feared that by promoting nationa¬ 
lism the class demarcations would be blurred ; and hence he 
felt that adherence to such a course would turn into sacrifice 
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of the interest of the proletariat in the colonial countries for 
the cause of revolution in the West. Thus, Roy’s thesis con¬ 
formed more to the Marxist theory in the sense that national 
sentiments had no place in Marx’s programme and ideology. 
Nationalism was viewed by Marx as a bourgeois category. 
Marx regarded classes, not nations, as the determining factors 
of history.** 

Lenin’s thesis implicitly conceded that the leadership of the 
colonial countries would, for a long time to come, remain with 
the national bourgeoisie, although on the international scale 
the leadership of the anti*imperialist struggle would remain in 
the hands of the proletariat of the advanced countries. Roy 
recognised the role of the latter. But in the case of the colonies 
he wanted to rely directly upon the exploited masses without 
the intervening national bourgeoisie. Lenin stressed the need 
for giving special support to peasant movements in the colonies. 
To him the peasants were the essential component of bourgeois 
democracy. Lenin wanted to give this democracy a revolu¬ 
tionary orientation by establishing an alliance between the 
proletariat of the west and revolutionary peasant movement 
in the colonies. He, therefore, found no obstacle to an alliance 
with the national bourgeoisie. Lenin’s idea of united front 
tactics had a four class structure, consisting of bourgeoisie, 
petty bourgeoisie, peasantry and proletariat. Roy advocated 
an extremist, anti-capitalist strategy of three clas.ses, leaving 
out the bourgeoisie, against foreign and national exploiter 
under the leadership of the Communist Party. Over the years, 
although Roy changed his position, yet he all through consis¬ 
tently maintained that that national bourgeoisie in colonial 
countries would not play any progressive role. 

As a result of the amendments of both the theses of Lenin 
and Roy, the differences between them were apparently narro¬ 
wed. But in effect the ambiguities of wording in Lenin’s 
thesis, as finally adopted, kept in abeyance a basic ideological 
dispute and subsequently gave rise to much controversy, 
especially between Roy and the Comintern. Given the circum¬ 
stances of early 1920-s, Lenin’s thesis had substantia] merit 
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in view of the imminence of proletarian revolution in Europe. 
The alliance with the colonial bourgeoisie was of transitory 
nature. Roy’s estimation of Lenin’s colonial policy proved 
correct when the transitory period was shifted for an indefinite 
period. Despite erroneous assessments of the Indian proletariat, 
Roy correctly anticipated that an ambivalent policy of suppor¬ 
ting the nationalists and simultaneously boosting up the class 
conflict would fall a prey to its inherent contradiction. 

Birth of CPI at Tashkent 

After the Second Congress when large-scale exodus of 
Muhajirs started from India following the Khilafat movement, 
Roy made a plan “to raise, equip and train” an army in 
Afghanistan, taking the advantage of the then hostility of 
Afghan king Amanullah against the British Government. His 
idea was to use the frontier territories as the base of operation 
and with the support of tribesmen would march into India and 
occupy some territory where a civil government would be es¬ 
tablished. The requirements for implementing the plan were 
finally approved by the Russian authorities and Roy proceeded 
to Tashkent with two train-loads of arms and ammunition, 
money and military personnel.Soon after an Indian Military 
school began to function, difficulties arose from large influx of 
Pan-lslamic Muhajirs without political orientation, necessary 
for an army of liberation, and secondly, as Lenin had earlier 
cautioned, the Afghan Government began to create im¬ 
pediments.*^ Thirdly, the British Government, with which the 
Russians had established economic relations, made a strong 
protest. The School had therefore to be closed.** This 
attempt of Roy was no doubt impractical, and therefore ended 
in a natural failure. His next move was to establish in Moscow 
a centre for the political training of the revolutionaries from 
various Asiatic countries ; it was named Communist University 
of the Toilers of the East.** With a select group of 22 
Muhajirs Roy returned to Moscow in May 1921 to start the 
University.** 

One of the main events within two and half months after 
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the Second Congress was the formation of the Communist 
Party of India on October 17, 1920 at Tashkent, during the 
period of Roy’s first sojourn to the city. The party was formed 
initially with seven persons.Roy was no doubt responsible 
for the formation of the emigre party, but according to his own 
account he was largely instrumental in forming the Party on 
the insistence of a minority group of emigrants, headed by 
Abdur Rab and Trimul Acharya. In his Memoirs Roy writes 
that he found ‘*no sense in a few emigrant individuals calling 
themselves” the Communist Party of India. However, willy- 
nilly he agreed with the proposal of forming the Party with the 
hope that the Party might function as the nucleus of a real 
Communist Party to be organised eventually.®® Soon after¬ 
wards, a strong opposition against forming a party under the 
banner of communism came from a section of Roy's Indian 
rivals in Europe. On the eve of the Third Comintern Congress, 
a delegation from the Berlin Committee arrived in Moscow.®’ 
They declared that the Committee alone had the authority to 
speak for India and they had decided to shift the headquarters 
of the Committee to Moscow, if favourable conditions were 
provided.®® A series of meetings ensued (from March to July, 
1921) which “proved a fiasco” ; Roy and Chatto, “disputing 
leadership” and being “unwilling to work together”.®** The 
news of formation of the CPI had perhaps frightened the old 
nationalist leaders “as a challenge to their authority.” It is 
true that Roy represented none but himself; he, however, 
declared that he was prepared to work under the Committee.®® 
The Committee’s main charge against Roy was that< he had 
harboured Abani Mukherji whom they considered to be a spy. 
Mukherji made a counter-charge that those who had come 
from Berlin were “German Agents.”®* The delegation sub¬ 
mitted a draft thesis to Lenin and wanted the Comintern to 
alter its colonial thesis adopted in the Second Congress. It also 
demanded dissolution of the newly born CPI at Tashkent. It 
was natural for Roy to plead inability to do so as it was formed 
at the “initiative of a number of others who would not agree 
to the dissolution,” even if he had recommended it.®* In a 
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rage the delegation left Moscow as its ultimatum was not 
accepted.^* Apart from the issue of leadership, the underlying 
ideological dispute cannot be overlooked. It transpired that 
when the conference did nothing but quarrel, the Comintern 
authorities intervened and decided in favour of communism as 
against nationalism. It seems that the bone of contention was 
the Comintern “policy of only recognising and giving help to 
Communist Parties” ; this was opposed by Chatto. He con¬ 
tended that the first necessity was the overthrow of imperialism 
from India, after which communism could be established. He 
urged on the Commission to exploit “every available revolu¬ 
tionary tendency in and outside India.” 
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Chapter 2 


RADICAL TRENDS IN INDIAN POLITICS 

The year 1920 opened with a new political panorama in India. 
Earlier, the liberals had seceded from the Congress. Now a 
schism developed amongt Congress leaders left behind. Madan 
Mohan Malaviya and Gandhi wanted to work the reforms 
contained in the Government of India Act of 1919, offering 
cooperation ; C. R. Das was for rejecting the scheme. At 
Amritsar Congress (1919) the issue was cooperation versus 
destruction. A few months later the position of the Amritsar 
parties was reversed. Gandhi stood for non-cooperation, while 
those who had opposed him ranged themselves against non¬ 
cooperation. The events of 1920 centred mainly around the 
Khilafat movement and Gandhi proposed to synchronise the 
issue of non-cooperation with it. Gandhi's programme of 
non-cooperation was opposed by most of the leaders including 
Das and Jinnah, at the special session of the Congress in 
Calcutta in September ; but the resolution was adopted by a 
majority. Gandhi’s “personal triumph” was conclusive and 
confirmed at the annual session at Nagpur in December. While 
the opposition headed by Das surrendered, the Congress 
reaffirmed the resolution on non-cooperation passed at the 
Calcutta Session. Constitution of the Congress was also 
amended, declaring its creed as “the attainment of Swaraj by 
peaceful and legitimate means.”' Henceforth the object was 
no longer the attainment of self-government within the British 
empire, because any attempt to define the meaning of self- 
government would have split the Congress. Indeed to most of 
the leaders, “Swaraj meant something much less than indepen¬ 
dence.” In a sense Gandhi himself seemed to be “delight¬ 
fully vague on the subject and he did not encourage clear 
thinking about it.”* 

The policy of non-cooperation received a countrywide res¬ 
ponse. The no-vote campaign in the general election (1920) 
to the reformed Councils bad been a remarkable success. By 
the first quarter of 1921 a systematic agitation against the 
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Government had commenced in all the provinces. The 
development of the agitation followed, however, two different 
courses : (1) non-cooperation on the issues of the Punjab 
atrocities, Khilafat wrongs and unacceptable reforms, and 
(2) economic struggle of peasants and workers under the 
impact of the national movement.^ Evidently there was a 
conflict of feelings between the newly awakened popular zeal 
mixed with economic unrest and Gandhi's policy of restraint 
tempered with non-violence. Non-cooperation movement, 
however, gathered an additional momentum when the Govern¬ 
ment announced the visit of Prince of Wales to India in 
November 1921. The Congress promptly reacted by declaring 
a complete boycott of all the functions connected with the 
Prince's visit, but was hesitant in giving a signal for a CD.^ 
While the Government lost no time to step up its repressive 
measures, the national volunteer movement consolidated itself, 
side by side with militant Khilafat volunteers. Together they 
organised hartals and boycott. Volunteer organisations were 
gradually banned in different provinces, followed by mass 
arrests. Country-wide arrests included prominent leaders like 
Lajpat Rai, C. R. Das, Maulana Azad and the Nehrus. 

In the second stream of struggle not directly connected with 
the political movements were mainly the mass of industrial 
workers and the peasants who **were affected," however 
vaguely, by the non-cooperation agitation.^ The period 
immediately following the end of the first World War was 
marked by industrial strife on a scale previously unknown. 
Under the impact of the political agitation, the workers became 
more conscious of their rights and more bold in securing them. 
With the end of the war, prices of consumer goods instead of 
falling rose sharply, while rise in wages did not keep pace with 
rise in prices of commodities. During the war, Indian indus¬ 
tries made fabulous profits, but there was a decline of real 
wages. This set the stage for the wave of spontaneous strikes 
which began in 1918. Throughout the year 1919, official 
reports admitted that discontent of the workers revealed itself 
in strikes, causing "serious dislocation" of industry, railways 
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and postal services. Bombay witnessed in the first quarter of 
the year the first great mill strike involving 1,50,000 workers. 
In November 15,000 men in the Kanpur mills went on strike 
in protest against rise in prices. 

In the wake of protests against the Rowlatt Act and Jalian- 
walla Bagh massacare, strikes involving thousands of workers 
in the railway workshops, mint, dockyard and engineering in¬ 
dustries broke out in Kanpur, Jamalpur, Bombay, Sholapur and 
Ahmedabad. With the turn of the year there had been an 
upsurge of strike movements in the country. In the opinion of 
the Royal Commission on Labour, the “years follbwingthe 
close of the war saw the formation of a large number of or¬ 
ganisations, owing their origin mainly to the grave economic 
difficulties, ’ and the effect of this “upsurge was enhanced 
by political turmoil’* leading to a spontaneous trade union 
movement.® Official reports continue to maintain that high 
prices and poor conditions of living in 1920 had their effect in 
nearly 200 strikes, among which textile workers in Bombay 
and Ahmedabad figured prominently. Serious strikes also took 
place at the Tata work in Jamshedpur followed by railway and 
postal strikes in UP and Bombay. Protracted strikes accompa¬ 
nied by disorder occurred in most of the important industrial 
centres, particularly in Madras, Calcutta and Bombay. Not 
until 1937 the number of striking workers in any one year 
exceeded the number of workers involved in 1921.’ Bombay 
and Bengal were the most disturbed provinces which accounted 
for 308 out of 396 strikes that took place in 1921, involving 
about 6,00,000 workers; nearly seven million manday were 
lost. Some of the strikes were of a semi-political nature. 

The non-cooperation movement was raging in the country 
and at some places strikes had nothing to do with economic 
demands; such as the strike on the North Western Railway on 
the occasion of the visit of the Prince of Wales whom the 
Congress decided to boycott. It became a universal practice 
all over India for labour crowds convened for trade union pur¬ 
poses to raise slogans of non-cooperation.® Curiously, the 
•trike movement was not backed by permanent trade unions* 
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With the exception of some unions, the majority originated iu 
strike committees and disappeared as soon as strikes were 
settled. 

Against this backdrop, the All India Trade Union Congress, 
which was formed in 1920, evidently “was not a spontaneous 
growth.’* The idea of forming it was mooted by some liberal in¬ 
tellectuals who received support from the British Labour Party. 
The Party sent two emissaries to the first conference of the 
AITUC in Bombay ; Lala Lajpat Rai presided. At this embryo¬ 
nic stage the AITUC, formed and led by liberals with humanita¬ 
rian inclinations, was naturally unconnected with revolutionary 
ideas. In its formation M.N. Roy saw the omen in the attempt 
of British Labour imperialists to detach the Indian proletariat 
from the post-war revolutionary upheaval. To him while the 
whole country was in the throe of a revolutionary turmoih the 
AITUC was presided over by a bourgeois politician, who, in 
Roy’s opinion, had no sympathy for socialism.® Roy could not 
approve of the new trade union movement being “allowed to 
fall into the hands of the reactionary British trade unionists,” 
yet despite this neglect the nationalists, according to Roy, 
exploited the strike movement for political agitation. In a 
sense he seemed to be justified because of the tactics pursued by 
the nationalists in their use of the workers, as a result of which 
long series of strike failures and repression spoilt the morale 
of the workers by their premature participation in political 
life” the strike movement suffered a setback. 

But Roy himself was not free from overestimating the 
situation, when he viewed the strikes as “revolutionary labour 
movement.”^' When socialist ideas, let alone unorganised 
party with a clear ideology, were yet to crystallise in India, 
Roy’s expectation of a “conscious Vanguard to snatch the 
leadership from the petty bourgeois pacifists,” was largely 
preposterous; it betrayed his ignorance of the real situation of 
the country. 

Similar to the industrial sphere, the war and the immediate 
post-war years were also a period of agrarian unrest, owing 
mainly to the increasing burden of rents and Government 
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revenue. Earlier, there developed a peasant struggle which 
had a more direct bearing on the political movement. It was 
the Champaran struggle led by Gandhi against the indigo 
planters in 1917, and it continued for seven months. Gradually 
“symptoms of awakening” among the peasant masses assumed 
important proportion and by 1921 “Kisan Sabhas” had become 
“increasingly prominent” in various parts of India.^® Attempts 
were made to link the Sabhas with the Congress. Peasant 
delegates were mustered at the Congress sessions of 1918 and 
1919, by which time Gandhi led another peasant campaign ; 
this time against the Government at Kaira in Gujarat. A 
“surprisingly radical” draft resolution was moved by the U.P. 
kisan delegates at the Amritsar Congress (1919), urging the 
Government to declare peasants to be the owners of the land, 
that they cultivated. But the Congress set it aside for investi¬ 
gation by the AICC.*® The hesitant attitude of the Congress 
led to the growth of a militant movement in the U.P. known 
as Eka, a kind of “one big union” among the cultivators ; it 
spread rapidly in other districts of the province by the end of 
1921.** The moderate elements supported by the Government 
developed a counter-movement called Aman Sabhas with the 
idea of maintaining peace. 

Agrarian distress in Oudh and other districts of the U.P. 
had actually aggravated in the wake of the rise in prices, when 
the landlords resorted to illegal exactions and eviction of the 
tenants. Peasants became restive and lawless ; Government 
intervened and took repressive measures against the peasants. 
The situation became critical in Pratabgarh and Rae Bareli 
districts. Climaxed by police firing on peasants in the Rae 
Bareli. Government repression continued along with sporadic 
looting and disorder. Meanwhile, circumstances had thrust 
Jawaharlal Nehru into the peasant movement. To Nehru the 
national movement and the peasant movement “overlapped and 
influenced each other,” though they were objectively supposed 
to be “quite separate.”’ With “no clear ideas about peasant 
participation.” Nehru sought to link peasant discontent with 
nationalist politics.*® Though opposed to moderate approach. 
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Nehru had no scheme to provide a revolutionary dimension to 
peasant movement. To him ejectment of the tenants was a 
minor part of the major issue of ejectment of the British. He 
was more inclined to kisan-zeminder unity in the pattern set by 
Gandhi, who, opposed to radical measures, believed in *‘better- 
ment of relations between the zeminders and the kisans.** As 
a fight against the British, Gandhi exhorted the peasants to be 
**ready to suspend payment of tax to the Government, but not 
to deprive the zeminders of their rent.**^' But the discontent 
of the peasants was '‘entirely with landlords and was not in 
any way anti>British or anti Government.” They were little 
interested in the Punjab and Khilafat wrongs when their own 
existence became precarious. Hence at a stage the zeal “to 
associate kisan sabhas with the Congress programme led to a 
split” in the parent U.P. Kisan Sabha itself. When the Con¬ 
gress, true to its conciliatory position, launched the CD move¬ 
ment in November 1921, non-payment of tax was permitted, 
but not of rent to the zeminders, despite ejection, illegal 
exaction and exploitation of the tenants. 

The peasant unrest during 1920 and 1921 was not confined 
to the U.P. only ; movements in some other provinces also 
assumed a serious proportion. Peasants in Madras and Assam 
were “successfully incited” to defy the Forest Laws, while 
no-tax campaign was “vigorously preached.” In Bengal, the 
peasant movement, besides being directed against the European 
planters, achieved “considerable success” in the no-tax cam¬ 
paign. During the year 1921, which was viewed by the Govern¬ 
ment Intelligence as the “year of agrarian labour unrest,” 
coolies of Assam tea gardens resorted to strike, demanding 
higher wages, and they left the gardens en-masse followed by 
general strike of the railway workers and steamer service 
workers in Assam and East Bengal.*^ Last but not the least 
in importance in the series of country-wide unrest was the 
M(^lah rebellion, which was basically a peasant movement 
in Kerala, although some of its communal excesses received 
imdw prominence.^® 

Under these conditions, Roy's scheme shunned spinning, 
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constructive programme and self-help as advocated by Gandhi. 
Roy continued to maintain an extreme position, which practi¬ 
cally had little relevance with the contemporary ideological 
awareness and organisational preparations in the countryside. 
He» however, voiced the innate feelings of the unorganised 
rural folk by supporting the demand for national ownership of 
land and its distribution among the poor peasantry. As against 
panchayats sponsored by the reformist Congresemen, Roy 
envisaged village councils as militant class organisations. In 
summary, in the early 1920-s Roy’s programme included 
demands for reduction of rents and taxes and to back up such 
demands as to refuse payment and resist arbitrary collections 
by the zeminders. He called upon the peasants to organise 
mass demonstrations against high prices, low wages and usury. 
Thus, Roy’s programme of action was to wage a class struggle 
against the zeminders and to culminate it in a fight against the 
imperialists, whom he considered to be the protectors of native 
exploiters.*® 

The growing tempo of the non-cooperation movement with 
its militant calls like *‘Swaraj in one year”*^ gradually acceler¬ 
ated the spontaneous struggle of the workers and the peasants 
with a programme of action different from Gandhi’s non- 
aggressive movement.** The radical elements who had drawn 
inspiration from the wartime activities of the national revolu¬ 
tionaries and joined the non-cooperation movement, had 
naturally a different approach to the situation. Critical of 
Gandhi’s ideology as also methodology of his movement, the 
young Left-wing elements were attracted by extraneous events, 
particularly the Bolshevik revolution in Russia.** Despite 
preventive measures taken by the Government, the news of 
Russian revolution and the activities of the Comintern trickled 
through various media in India. *^ 

Roy’s Manifesto to Ahmedabad Congress 

Roy had been keeping a close watch over the development 
in the national movement in India. The ’'total absence of any 
positive programme of the movement” very much surprised him, 

3 
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because he found none “to have any idea of what would take 
the place of the paralysed administrative system.*' And in the 
absence of a “concrete programme of political and economic 
reconstruction/' he thought, the movement would “break 
down." But he was quite alive to the fact that a “spontaneous 
mass discontent* formed the social background of the movement. 
At the same time he could not but express his feeling that the 
“religious ideology’* and “mediaeval mentality” of Gandhi 
“discouraged any revolutionary mass action.” Contemporary 
newspaper reports convinced Roy that in spite of its imposing 
appearance, the non-cooperation was “essentially weak.** Pre¬ 
sumably, to remove the weakness by making the movement 
conscious of its revolutionary role, Roy saw the necessity of a 
“concrete economic programme, which would attract the 
workers and peasants to join the movement,** with an abiding 
enthusiasm.^* 

When the annual session of the Congress ^ at Ahmedabad 
(December, 1921) was approaching, the political situation in 
India had further aggravated, as if “revolution seemed to be 
smouldering everywhere, ready to burst into flame.*’*® Das 
was elected President of the Congress. Roy made a miscalcula¬ 
tion from press reports that Das did not fully share Gandhi’s 
ideology and might favour alternative method of mass struggle, 
if a suitable programme could be submitted for his guidance. 
Roy hoped moreover, that the bulk of the delegates comprising 
the middle class elements, who did not share the conservatism 
of the nationalist leaders, might accept a programme en¬ 
thusiastically. 

With this perspective, Roy decided to address an appeal to 
the Ahmedabad Congress, recommending “radical changes in 
the relations of property such as were introduced in the French 
Revolution.” Both Lenin and Stalin “enthusiastically welcomed 
the idea.”*^ Signed by Roy and Abani Mukherji, the appeal, 
contained in a manifesto, eulogised the new leadership of the 
Congress for discarding the “old impotent tactics of securing 
petty reforms by means of constitutional agitation” carried on 
by the “Moderate leadership of Mehta-Gokhale-Bose-Banerji 
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combination.** With due emphasis on unity and full-hearted 
support of the people, the manifesto did not hesitate to 
comment that '*several thousands of noisy, irresponsible 
students and a number of middle-class intellectuals, followed by 
an ignorant mob momentarily incited by fanaticism,*’ could 
not be the basis of the political organ of the nation. It, 
therefore, emphasised the need for participation of workers 
and peasants in greater numbers, with the slogan of *‘land to 
the peasant and bread to the workers.” Going against the 
mainstream of the prevailing Indian political movement, the 
manifesto had the conviction to repudiate the Khilafat 
Movement as **abstract idealism” based on ^sentimental 
trimmings,** looking for some unknown regions and devoid of 
any relevance to the hungry mortals ; it advocated helping the 
people in the “economic fight** with a “definite programme of 
economic and social reconstruction.*’ And instead of “utilising 
the ignorance of the masses,” it pointed out that “their con¬ 
sciousness must be aroused,'* because Swaraj could be realised 
only with conscious action of the masses. Quoting Gandhi 
who had declared, *^it is dangerous to make political use of the 
factory workers,** the manifesto asserted that the noncoopera¬ 
tion movement was “bound to fail” as the working class 
had been left out.** 

But the appeal as envisaged by Roy did not reach Das, who 
had been arrested before the session. Two delegates reprinted 
the appeal on their signatures and formally submitted it for 
discussion in the session. The appeal, as conjectured by Roy, 
gave Maulana Hasrat Mohani, a prominent Muslim leader, the 
idea to move for the first time a resolution for “complete in¬ 
dependence free from all foreign control.**** Opposing the 
resolution, Gandhi argued that it would “redound not to your 
credit, not to your advantage, but which may cause you 
irreparable injury.** He, therefore, asked the delegates “in full 
confidence to reject** the resolution.* * 

Retreat at Bardoli 

The Ahmedadad Congress reiterated the non-cooperation 
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resolution of Calcutta and Nagpur in view of the repressive policy 
of the Government. While the year 1922 opened with non¬ 
cooperation and Khilafat agitation “flourishing" all over the 
country, Malaviya and Jinnah showed anxiety for an understand¬ 
ing with the Government They convened an All-Parties* Con¬ 
ference (Bombay, 14 January) to bring about a truce. But the 
attempt failed. By this time, Gandhi, who had received an initial 
jolt in his faith in the CD, because of the riots in Bombay 
during the visit of the Prince, wrote to the Viceroy that be was 
prepared to postpone the proposed CD at Bardoli, if the 
Government revised its policy and released the prisoners. The 
Government rejecting his demands, Gandhi sent a rejoinder 
(7 February), which scarcely had been issued from Bardoli 
where he had gone to lead the CD, news came from Chauri 
Chaura about setting Are by an infuriated mob to the police 
station leading to burning to death of 21 constables. Gandhi 
put his “doubts and troubles,'* before the members of the 
CWC(il February) who did not agree, but on his insistence 
resolved to suspend the CD and to “stop all activities,*’ except¬ 
ing constructive programme of popularising charka, national 
schools, temperance and panchayats.^ ^ Later Gandhi was 
arrested. Curiously, on the basis of complaints from the 
zeminders, the CWC resolved to inform the ryots that “with¬ 
holding of rent" to the zeminders was “contrary to the Con¬ 
gress resolutions,*’ and that it was “injurious to the best 
interests of the country." The CWC also assured the zeminders 
that the Congress movement was “in no way intended to 
attack their legal rights," and that even where the ryots had 
grievances, the Committee’s desire was that the “redress be 
sought by mutual consultations’* and by “usual recourse to 
arbitration."’* What actuated the movers of the resolution 
is not far to seek. It clearly seems to be a cover to protect 
the interests of the zeminders, to the detriment of the peasants. 
On the plea of violence, the CWC laid emphasis on the issue 
of the non-payment of rent and legal rights of the zeminders. 
Chauri Chaura was not aldne a case of violence emanating 
from peasant unrest. In the U.P„ Malabar, Bengal and else- 
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where the national movement had earlier manifested itself in 
violence. Evidently, the Congress led by Gandhi called off the 
movement, because it was afraid of growing radicalisation of 
the masses. Gandhi believed in conciliation, and not in con¬ 
flict of classes. 4n effect, the Congress sided with the zeminders 
and the Government against the peasants. It transpired that 
the question of class interest in opposition to the class move¬ 
ment was the “breaking point of the Nationalist Movement 
in 1922.*’3* 

It was natural that the Bardoli resolution greatly disappoin¬ 
ted Roy, whose reading was that the situation had been “extre¬ 
mely revolutionary’* when the “powerful slogan” of CD had 
roused immense response from the poor peasantry. To him 
it was a “rank betrayal of the revolutionary forces by the bour¬ 
geois leadership.”®® In Roy’s view, Gandhi had made a 
common cause with the Moderates who aggrandised the native 
capitalists and landlords. He believed that the movement led 
by Gandhi did not suffer a defeat at the hands of the external 
forces. It was Roy’s argument that during the year 1920-21, 
the entire country was the “scene of a powerful strike move¬ 
ment” on the one hand, and a series of “agrarian insurrection” 
on the other, and in proportion as the revolutionary forces 
grew powerful, the leaders turned against them. In Roy’s 
opinion this contradiction between the leadership and the 
movement led to the collapse of the latter.®® 

The non-cooperation camp became seriously divided. The 
Aligarh students condemned the abandonment of the CD as it 
adversely affected the Khilafat Movement. For three months 
after Gandhi’s arrest, there was a lull in the Congress activities. 
In June, the AICC at Lucknow debated the theory and practice 
of non-cooperation, passive resistance and CD. C. R. Das, 
Motilal Nehru, V. J. Patel were in favour of changing the line 
and to carry non-cooperation into the Councils. To investigate 
the dispute, a committee called the Civil Disobedience Enquiry 
Committee was formed. It transpired from the report of the 
Committee that half of its members regarded CD as impracti¬ 
cal for the present, and suggested that it be abandoned and a 
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new party be formed to work in the Council. However, the 
final decision was left to the ensuing Gaya session of the 
Congress.®^ 


Third Congress of the Comintern 

The National and Colonial Question was “scarcely touched*' 
on in the deliberations of the Third Comintern Congress held 
towards the end of June 1921.*® Zinoviev in his long report, 
which was presented on behalf of the ECCf, analysed at great 
length the situation in the West, but made only a passing 
reference to the problems of the East, eulogising the working 
of the Propaganda Council created by the Baku Congress.*® 
Enthusiasm of the delegates from the colonial countries was 
dampened when their tendency to speak at length was curbed 
by the Presidium. The debates in the Third Congress reflected 
the urgency of the diplomatic interests of the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment in the context of the commercial agreements signed three 
months earlier with Britain. The Soviet leaders were reluctant 
to spoil the provisional detente with the western powers, when 
the economic condition of Russia was diflicult, by open breach 
of the contract.*® The Third Congress took cognizance of the 
fact that a new situation had emerged through the failure of 
immediate revolution in the Wesl.*^ Trotsky, who with 
Eugene Verga had drafted the thesis on the “World Situation 
and the Tasks of the Comintern,” concluded that capitalism 
had “managed lo restore a temporary and uncertain equili¬ 
brium” in the course of which the Comintern would direct the 
“defensive struggles” rather than offensive tactics.** 

Commenting on Trotsky’s thesis, Roy reiterated the revolu¬ 
tionary potential of the East. He explained that the first world 
war had left two great powers, England and America, in a 
position of domination of the World. In Roy’s view, the 
world had been divided into two hemispheres-=-the western one 
was taken over by America, while the eastern one went under 
England. In regard to colonial policy, he saw a new dimension 
of economic policy which kept the British imperialism alive. 
His argument was that before the war, England used her 
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colonies “as a market for finished goods,*’*® and tried to 
obstruct industrialisation. But after the war, England encoun¬ 
tered a different crisis and, therefore, sought to “industrialise 
the colonies, so as to create market for her primary goods 
(machinery etc.).’* The colonies, according to Roy, constituted 
“a potential means for the stabilisation of the tottering capita¬ 
list system.*’** Since the colonies were thus the reserve of 
imperialism, Roy contended, it should be the task of the revo¬ 
lutionaries to deprive England of such a reserve and to convert 
the colonies into a reserve of socialist revolution. But his 
arguments had only a very limited impact on Trotsky, who 
continued to hold that “of the three beds in which the revolu¬ 
tionary tide flowed, the third was the colonial world.’**^ 
Trotsky took cognizance of Roy’s views relating to the colonies, 
but did not want to give primacy to the Colonial Question. 

Between the Third and the Fourth Congress new inter¬ 
national developments prompted the Comintern to change its 
course of tactics on the Colonial Question. It had to adopt 
the tactics of united front in 1922, to oppose the reactionary 
rise of Fascism in Italy. Those tactics in Europe could also 
serve as a model for a different type, in keeping with the 
national movements in the colonial countries. The first 
‘enlarged plenum’ of the ECCI‘endorsed (March 1922) various 
tactical measures to implement the Bolshevik theories on the 
National and Colonial Question into practice.*® The issue 
which was neglected in the Third Congress was discussed, 
and a general resolution was adopted. Roy declared that a 
“revolutionary workers* and peasants’ movement was growing 
up and that Gandhi would have to choose between bourgeois 
reformist appeasement of colonialism and the national liberation 
struggle of the exploited masses.”*^ In March 1922 when 
Gandhi was arrested, the Comintern expected in vain that 
there would be an armed uprising in India.** In Roy’s view, 
the bourgeois nationalists were “uncertain and unreliable allies’* 
for which he proposed in the plenum that the Comintern should 
base its activities on the industrial workers and the peasantry 
in countries like India.*® 
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Fourth Congress of the Comintern 

The eastward trend of communism as evident in the course 
of the Fourth Comintern Congress (March, 1922) debates was 
an impetus to the Asian delegates who could speak at length on 
their problems, while Zinoviev's report devoted a good deal of 
attention to the revolutionary situation in the East. Contrary 
to Tan Malaka of Java, who felt the need for support to all 
national movements, M.N. Roy sought to follow a more Leftist 
course based on an analysis of newer tactics of imperialism. 
He visualised that imperialism, owing to dislocation in Europe 
after the war, was bent on accelerating the industrial growth in 
the colonies to create markets for capital goods, and on the 
other hand the national bourgeoisie of the colonies was inclined 
to seek an understanding with the imperialist powers, the 
attitude of which was congenial to its interests, but opposed to 
that of the toiling masses.To Roy the social character of 
the movements in the wastern countries was uniform, while the 
eastern countries could not be taken as a homogeneous whole, 
politically, economically, or socially. Thus, the eastern countries 
posed a question of greater complexity. He, therefore, divided 
the countries in the east into three categories.On the issue 
of development of revolutionary movement in those three 
categories of eastern countries having different social, economic 
and political structures, Roy concluded that the programme and 
tactics of revolution of those countries must vary.*^ 

Roy reaffirmed his previous observation that the readjust¬ 
ment of the imperial capital with the native capital in the 
colonial countries would play a big part in the wide scheme of 
capitalist offensive. In order to fight the capitalist offensive in 
European countries, he insisted that the Comintern must 
coordinate forces engaged in a struggle against colonialism. 
But he could not rule out the experience of coordinating the 
revolutionary forces with bourgeois nationalist parties; it 
showed that by way of coordination, the bourgeois parties could 
also be utilised to a great extent,** “We must organise," Roy 
admitted, “the united anti-imperialist front in the colonies," 
encompassing all the available revolutionary forces in a big 
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united front. But at the same time, experience of the previous 
two years had also strengthened his belief that organisation of 
the front **couId not be realised under the leadership of bour¬ 
geois parties.” The desire to take the lead in organising the 
front, led Roy to emphasise the need for a different party of 
workers, peasants and other exploited cl asses. 

‘The Theses on the Eastern question,” drafted by Eastern 
Commission and adopted by the Fourth Congress partly 
supported Roy’s analysis. Roy’s earlier assumption that the 
imperialists offered concessions to the nationalists was confirmed 
in the theses : “While the native bourgeoisie and brourgeois 
intelligentsia are the pioneers of colonial revolutionary move¬ 
ments, with the entry of proletarian and semi-proletarian 
peasant masses into these movements, however, the rich bour¬ 
geoisie and bourgeois landlords begin to leave it as the social 
interests of the masses assume prominence.”The main 
inconsistency in the theses of the Fourth Congress, similar to 
that of the Second Congress remained in the fact that while the 
Communist parties of the colonial countries was spelt out to 
fight for “bourgeois democratic revolution” for attainment of 
independence, the parties were at the same time directed to 
“organise the working and peasant masses for the struggle” for 
their class interests, and for that to “exploit all the contradic¬ 
tions” in the nationalist camp.*® Thus the inconsistency, so 
evident at the Second Congress, still pestered the Comintern. 
For the Fourth Congress while upholding Roy’s argument, was 
at the same time making plans for tactical cooperation with the 
nationalists. 


Rise oe Communist Groups in India 

Meanwhile, after the Third Congress of the Comintern, Roy 
had transferred the headquarters of the CPI to Berlin from 
where he brought out (May 15, 1922) the Vanguard of Indian 
Independence (later renamed Advance Guard) as the fortnightly 
organ of the Party.*' He was also in correspondence with 
some of his former colleagues in the revolutionary acti¬ 
vities in Bengal, of both the Jugantar and Anusilan parties. 
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While many of them like Pulin Das expressed their willingness 
“to work in cooperation with Roy,” some others preferred to 
remain nationalist. Roy tried to bring them to his line by 
arguing that they were all working for the same end, the 
political freedon for India.*® In addition to the Vanguard and 
“voluminous correspondence,” Roy’s large propaganda output 
included his first monograph, //it/ia in Transition,'^^ a. booklet 
India's Problem and its Solution, while the third one published 
in quick succession was a pamphlet What do we want 7^ All 
these propaganda activities were put forward with two main 
objects : (1) to appeal by reasoned argument to responsible 
politicians, such as those who lead the Congress, and (2) to 
rouse the masses by direct incitement.®* Apart from corres¬ 
pondence and printed materials, the third medium which Roy 
adopted was to depute emissaries secretly to India, carrying his 
messages to radical groups and elements in the country. Nalini 
Gupta, who arrived in India on the eve of the Ahmedabad 
Congress developed contacts in Bengal, Madras and Ceylon, 
while Shaukat Usmani, formerly a Tashkent student, who had 
arrived in September 1921, succeeded in organising communist 
groups at Banaras and Kanpur.®® In Bombay, S.A. Dange, 
who took the initiative in forming a “radical Group” within the 
Congress, had earlier attracted Roy’s attention. Dange’s weekly 
The Socialist which appeared from the beginning of August 
1922, was first reviewed by Roy in October 1 issue of the 
Advance Guard. Meanwhile, Roy had sent Charles Ashleigh, a 
British communist, to meet Dange, Muzaffar Ahmad and others 
in India.®* 

As a result of Roy’s propaganda campaign, Singarvelu 
Chettiar in Madras and S.A. Dange in Bombay became in¬ 
terested in communism and opened up communication with 
Roy little before Ashleigh’s brief visit to Bombay.®^ Both of 
them took leading part in forming communist groups in their 
respective cities. The last among the communist groups in 
India during 1922, was formed at Lahore by Ghulam Hussain 
who also published a newspaper Inquilab. By the autumn of 
1922, Roy succeeded in extending organisation in Bengal 
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(Muzaffar Ahmad), Bombay (Dange), Madras (Singarvelu) U.P. 
(Usmani) and the Punjab (Ghulan Hussain).®® And Dange 
appeared to be “the directing spirit of Communism in India,” 
and Ashleigh put him tin a position to “co-ordinate the work 
throughout India.”®® Besides organisational success, Roy’s 
Vanguard infivLcnccd a number of Left-wing journals appearing 
in 1922, e.g., AtmasaktU DhumketUy Desher Bani in Bengali, 
brought out by former revolutionaries of Bengal, Socialist^ an 
English fortnightly (now a monthly) run by Dange, NavayugOt 
a Telugu fortnightly run by Krishna Rao, Madras and Inquilah 
in Urdu run by Ghulam Hussain. A number of important 
papers including the Amrita Bazar Patrika (Calcutta), the 
Servant (Bombay) and Bande Mataram (Lahore) had been 
publishing articles which had appeared in the Vanguard.'^’^ 

In September 1922, Roy from abroad set to consolidate and 
co-ordinate the communist activities, which were being con¬ 
ducted from different places in India in an isolated manner. 
Charles Ashleigh, who had called on Dange in Bombay in 
September made over a list of workers and sympathisers in 
India with whom Roy had built up regular contacts.®® Roy 
became rather eager for a parley with his associates in India 
and asked them to send delegates to the Fourth Congress and 
he focussed it in the Vanguard.^^ In the ECCI in November 
1920, Zinoviev claimed that organised political (Communist) 
parties had been formed in India. Speaking before the Colonial 
Commission of the Comintern, Roy informed that the Central 
Committee of the Indian Communist Party had been formed in 
Bombay, with branches in Peshawar, Calcutta, Madras and 
Allahabad.^® Roy’s optimism was “amply justified,” according 
to Intelligence reports, by the growth and activities of the 
communist groups which came into being in “almost every 
province of India.”^ * 

It seems from some of the superficial evidences that radical 
ideas had also percolated among prominent Indian politicians, 
such as C.R. Das who emphasized the necessity of organising 
the masses to achieve self-government “not for the classes, but 
for the masses.”^* About the beginning of November, Das 
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suggested at Lahore that the changed programme of the 
Congress should include the organisation of labour. Earlier 
at the U.P. Provincial Conference held at Dehra Dun (October, 
1922) while V.J. Patel spoke of the interests of the masses as 
against those of the capitalists, Das declared that he had **no 
intentioh of playing into the hands of. the bourgeoisie.” As it 
was. Intelligence reports concluded that this idea came to Das 
“undoubtedly” from Roy in Berlin.'^ The same report 
observed in another context that the revolutionaries ^ in Bengal, 
realising Gandhi’s ascendancy on the wane after Bardoli, had 
been attempting to capture the Provincial Congress Committees 
also at the instigation of Roy. The radical pharaseology of 
these leaders soon proved to be largely superficial and illusory. 

Over the polemics among the Congress leaders after the 
AlCC at Lucknow (June, 1922) on the question of entering the 
reformed Councils, Roy communicated the strategy that boycott 
itself was not aimed at. Boycott of the Councils did not 
injure the government. The Councils, he exhorted, “should 
non-cooperate with government; revolutionary non-cooperators 
should enter the Councils” to use them as a “weapon of 
resolute warfare.**'* 

Roy’s advocacy for People’s Party 

Even during the heyday of the Congress, Roy felt that the 
“leadership of the national struggle must be taken over by a 
mass party,’* representing the interests of the workers and 
peasants. Clearly, he had a design to penetrate and ultimately 
to capture the Congress with the help of such a party 
that would “breath vigour in the Congress’* which was 
lying prostrate. In the long run, Roy’s purpose was that by 
“mobilising the revolutionary energy of the toiling masses in 
battle array,” the party would strengthen and push the middle- 
class democrats in the struggle against the foreign role" But 
the utterances of C.R. Das after his release from jail, somewhat 
disiHustoned Roy about Das’s much awaited leadership. To 
Roy the utterances of Das typified *Hhe confusion and 
bankruptcy” of the present leadership which was prone to 
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“doctrinaire pacifism and metaphysical aberration.’* Perhaps 
as a result, his eagerness for a people*s party was accentuated 
in a letter to Singarvelu; he said that the Congress **must 
revolutionise its outlook and be a revolutionary organisation/* 
else a “new party must be found,” in accordance with the needs 
and desires of the people with a “revolutionary objective.” To 
revive the Congress, he felt, was “an almost hopeless task.” 
Congress appeared to him as “politically dead.” Nevertheless, 
he looked forward to the outcome of the Gaya Congress. To 
assume the lost leadership of the Congress and to prevent the 
masses from leaving the path of struggle, he disfavoured joining 
the Labour Party sponsored by its British counterpart at the 
ensuing AITUC conference at Lahore.’® 

Roy’s Message to Gaya Congress 

By the end of 1922, Roy not only put forward an “Action 
Programme of the Indian National Congress,” which was circu¬ 
lated at the Gaya Congress, but also gave an outline of Swaraj 
in his pamphlet fFAa/ do we want ? ; it set forth the demands 
of political independence, abolition of landlordism, nationalisa¬ 
tion of public utilities, minimum wage and eight-hour day for 
the workers, workers’ control of industry and village councils.’* 
Obviously, Roy’s feeling was that to make the national move¬ 
ment more effective, there must be an economic programme. 

Meanwhile, the AICC met in Calcutta in November, 1922 
and concluded that the country was “not prepared for mass 
disobedience” ; the harder question of Council entry was held 
over till the Gaya Session.®* The AICC resolution was 
virtually ratified by the Gaya Congress, calling upon the nation 
to get ready for the triple boycott. C. R. Das, who presided, 
advocated Council entry and put forward a plan of obstruction 
to defeat all measures of the Government.®’ The Gaya Con¬ 
gress was “a battle royal” between the two contending parties 
called pro-changers and no-changers. The latter group headed 
by C. Rajagopalachari wanted the Congress to re-affirm the 
non-cooperation and outvoted the resolution of the former 
group led by Das, Motilal Nehru and V. J. Patel.®* Das in 
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his presidential address belied the myth of his radicalism as 
viewed by Roy, when he expressed abhorence of the method of 
the Russian Revolution, the outcome of which appeared to him 
as an **attempt to force Marxian doctrines and dogmas on the 
unwilling genius of Russia.** Believing that violence would 
fail, he hoped for a ‘‘counter-revolution** in Russia. “The 
soul of Russia,’* Das held, “must struggle herself from the 
socialism of Karl Marx.**®® Thus, he was clearly taking a 
hostile attitude towards the growing radical trends in the 
country. 

The Fourth Congress of the Comintern sent a message to 
the Gaya session. While characterising the situation in the 
previous two years as a period of "mighty revolutionary up¬ 
heaval in India,** the message criticised the leadership of the 
Congress for its failure in the movement, despite “intensely 
revolutionary situation.** The Comintern offered to “stand 
shoulder to shoulder with the people of India in their struggle 
against imperialism.**®^ On the eve of the Gaya Congress, 
what Roy had foreseen was that a split was “inevitable.** In 
essence his observation was that the Right-wing was heading 
towards a “reunion** with the moderates. The Left-wing 
standing closer to the revolutionary nationalists behind the 
scene, advocated the use of violence for the overthrow of the 
foreign rule. The Left-wing extremists had “a limited political 
outlook and were full of petty-bourgeois ideas.** They were 
opposed to class struggle and a revolutionary programme. 
But they advocated the use of mass action and organisa¬ 
tion of workers and peasants to make the mass action effec¬ 
tive.®® Roy sought to influence the latter group with his ideas 
and methods. 

It was at this “psychological moment,** Roy claimed, “the 
Vanguard Party, whose centre of activities** was in Europe, 
had been setting forth the view-point, principles and tactics of 
socialism ; it issued a “Social Democratic Programme** among 
the Indian nationalists and students abroad, through a leaflet 
“A Programme for the Indian National Congress.** The pro¬ 
gramme circulated on the eve of the Gaya Congress, received 
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a wide publicity, broadcast by Reuter as “Bolshevik Plot” for 
India, hatched up by Roy.®® ft was natural for Roy to be 
disappointed on the proceedings of the Gaya Congress, which 
in his words, “met, deliberated and adjourned without commit¬ 
ting itself to any of the heinous doctrines of moderate Social 
Democracy as set forth” in the programme of the Vanguard 
Party and as “incorporated in most of the modern republican 
governments of postwar Europe.”®^ This was the first attempt 
to formulate a programme for democratic revolution in India 
on the basis of the united anti-imperialist front as envisaged 
by the Fourth Congress of the Comintern. Thus, clearly the 
hopes of Roy for the radicalisation of the national movement 
were frustrated ; the national movement became involved in 
the tussle between the Swarajists and the supporters of non¬ 
cooperation. 
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GROWTH OF LEFT-WING NATIONALISM 

.After their defeat at Gaya, C. R. Das ,and Motilal Nehru 
raised a standard of revolt and formed a party named the 
■Congress-Khilafat-Swarajya Party, which while remaining 
inside the Congress was to capture the Councils. The tussle 
in the Congress between the Swarajists and the no-changers 
•continued, the former gradually gaining ground. The Swara¬ 
jists triumphed at the special session of the Congress at Delhi 
(September, 1923). The revolt at Gaya had borne the fruit; 
the Swarajists received the mandate for contesting the 1923 
Council elections. The Party secured tmajority in several pro¬ 
vinces and captured about half the seats in the Central 
Assembly. The no-changers still pinned their faith to raising 
the banner of orthodox non-cooperation at the next annual 
-session at Cocanada. A compromise formula was, however, 
.reached, permitting the Swarajists to enter the Councils, while 
people were urged to carry out the constructive programme and 
to prepare for CD. ‘ In the central legislature, the Swarajists 
commanded a working majority by securing the support of the 
moderates, who had seceded from the Congress on the issue 
of their non-acceptance of CD.® With this added strength, the 
Swarajists secured a series of victories, and they brought the 
Councils to a deadlock in the provinces. The Swarajists con¬ 
tained two types of elements. One, led by Das and Nehru, 
who finding that the Charka programme had ceased to appeal 
to the country, wanted to carry the programme of non-coopera¬ 
tion in the Councils, while the other led by Kelkar had never 
believed in non-cooperation, but merely acquiesced in it. Their 
own programme was responsive co-operation.® When the 
year 1924 opened, the Swarajists were busy wholly in the 
Councils. The coming of Labour Party to power in England, 
and the unexpected release of Gandhi in February, were the 
two significant events in the first quarter of the year. The 
mod^te leaders expected much from the Labour Government, 
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while the Swarajists were optimistic that no direct action* 
against India’s interest would now be taken. Ironically, events- 
proved that the attitude of the new Cabinet was more or less- 
the same as followed by the Tory Government.* 

New Manoeuvre of Roy 

Roy’s attempt to capture the Congress with the help of the 
so-called Left-wing led by Das at Gaya ended in a fiasco. Das 
was not the type of man who was required to pursue the course 
to the degree of Roy’s radical line. Despite Das’s apathy, 
Roy’s illusion about Das still lingered ; it was, however, to 
disappear before long. Roy in an open letter to Das, deplored 
that the “defeat of the Left-wing’’ led by Das was the result of 
its failure to attract under its banner the sentimental revolu¬ 
tionaries from the ranks of the no-changers, because they were 
suspicious about the Left-wing led by Das, owing to the failure 
of the latter to “stand out separately” ; a section of the pro- 
changers who advocated responsive co-operation, identified 
themselves with the views of the moderates.* The schism in 
the Congress ranks, according to Roy, was not the conflict 
between upper and lower strata of the middle class, but the 
issue was how to rise up to the “height of revolutionary out¬ 
look” required to drag the Congress out of the “miserable 
rut.”® With this perspective, he felt the need for necessary 
change to involve into the national movement those social 
forces which were “uncompromisingly revolutionary, namely 
the workerjS and peasants,” who alone could provide the 
desired leadership. He reiterated that to organise those 
“objectively revolutionary elements,” a political party of its 
own would be necessary, which would be the people’s party of 
India. The result of Gaya led him to realise that “in the din 
of clash between upper and middle-class interests, the revolu¬ 
tionary voice of the workers and peasants raised through the 
declassed Chittaranjan was drowned.”’^. 

The failure of anybody from India to attend the Fourth 
Comintern Congress greatly disappointed Roy. He thought^ 
that the time had come for the organisation of the party im 
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.India, and earnestly “expected to begin the work by taking the 
-delegation to the Fourth Congress” as the basis ; but as none 
could come, he decided to hold a conference in Berlin. His 
scheme was to “utilise the break in the situation created by the 
deadlock of the Congress,” in the perspective of suspension of 
CD after the Bardoli resolution and consequential controversy 
over the Council-entry.® In his two-pronged scheme, a revolu¬ 
tionary mass party was to be organised as a part of the Congress 
under the “control and direction” of the CPI. “Built on a 
very-firm foundation” on the basis of Leninist principle, the 
^P1 was thus advised by him to “work both in legal and illegal 
ways.” About the same time, Roy was writing to Singarvelu 
.and Muzaffar Ahmad, asking them to come to Europe with the 
intention of conferring with the Comintern leaders, and on 
return to convene in India a national conference of the 
.communist groups to form the proposed all-India open mass 
party.® But Dange and Singarvelu did not approve of Roy’s 
idea of holding a conference in Europe.^® Nevertheless both 
of them made serious attempts to hold a conference in India to 
form an open mass Party as suggested by Roy. Singarvelu 
organised a conference which, for difference of opinion Dange 
did not attend, towards the end of April, 1923, in Madras on 
the basis of a manifesto which was identical with an earlier one 
formulated by Dr. Manilal.” The first May Day celebration in 
India took place under the Labour Kisan Party of Hindusthan 
formed at the conference.*® In a series of letters (February, 
1923) to political friends in India, Roy expressed his realisation 
that the Congress had “forfeited all claim to any distinction” 
from the moderates, by proving conclusively that “none of its 
Jeaders, whether orthodox non-cooperators or the Das-Nehru- 
Kelkar combinations,” would go any further ithan the liberals.* * 
This reaffirmed his feeling for the necessity of organising the 
proposed new party, which was to gather under its banner all 
"the “good revolutionary elements” from both the factions of 
pro-changers and no-changers with the social basis of workers 

.and peasants.** ^ , r 

Alongside, by an analysis of the perspective and role of 
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different classes in Indian society, Roy developed a theoreticaF 
framework to determine the course of Indian revolution. Im 
essence his conclusion was that, in the context of the domina¬ 
ting feudal overtone of the Indian society, the character of the- 
nationalist movement was bourgeois democratic ; but owing to 
the abnormal development of- Indian history, the national 
bourgeoisie did not possess the same revolutionary significance 
as did its prototype had in Europe in the last century. ^ “ Being 
too weak and too timid to lead revolution, the Indian bour¬ 
geoisie, in his opinion, needed collaboration of other social' 
forces which were more revolutionary. This analysis led him 
to conclude that Indian revolution would not succeed “purely 
as a bourgeois revolution.” Again, the programme whi^ he- 
circulated at Gaya, was “not a Communist Programme,” but a 
“simple democratic document,” adapted to India’s “special' 
circumstances.”Thus he tried to strike a balance between 
the bourgeois democratic and socialist revolution. 

Roy had outlined his ideas of a new party to Ahmad in May 
1923, directing him “to organise small parties secretly among 
labour and peasants in different places”, and along with that an 
open party was “also to be organised” and to be styled the 
“People's Party or Workers’ and Peasants’ Party.” He made 
it clear that open activities were to concentrate on nationalism, 
which meant the ejection of the British ; the question of 
“dictatorship of the proletariat” was to be “kept in background, 
to be openly preached only after the first objective had been 
attained.”*’^ One perhaps cannot overlook the fact that Roy 
unrealistically ignored the combined forces of nationalism. His 
scheme to fight for national freedom with a programme of 
democratic revolution, which was to be led only by the ex¬ 
ploited classes, yielded no result in a period of all out struggle 
for national independence. 

On Singarvelu’s insistence, Roy had recognised the Labour 
and Kisan Party of Hindusthan as the “centre and others- 
mcrcly provincial branches,” and he instructed Dange, Ahmad 
and Usmani to co-ordinate with Singarvelu. But when the fulF 
text of Singarvelu’s ipamfhsto reached Roy, much late, he founeft 
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in it “the pernicious” denunciation of “Bolshevism and foreign 
agents." Roy warned that if the party disowned the Comintern, 
the latter would withdraw support from it.*® His assumption 
in a sense was correct that the clause was meant to “give 
protection against imaginary government persecution.” He 
inferred that it was inserted by “an intriguing hand,” obviously 
alluding to Abani Mukherji, who had meanwhile deserted Roy. 
Gradwally Roy became dissatisfied with Singarvelu and his 
Labour and Kisan Pary. Roy suggested a fresh start by a new 
organisation, and the formation of a fresh party, to be pushed 
at the annual Congress session due to meet at Cocanada towards 
the end of December.’ ® 

Government Attack on Communists 
Very soon the communist movement in its embryonic form 
sustained several setbacks. Government made lightning arrests 
of Usmani, Ahmad and Hussain in May, 1923, who were later 
produced in the Kanpur Conspiracy Case in 1924, just at the 
time when the Peshawar trial of Roy’s Moscow-trained students 
was concluding. Those arrests were in effect a continuation 
of Government repression, which started with the series of 
Peshawar Conspiracy Case. The Kanpur trial, unlike the 
earlier Peshawar Conspiracy Case, created a good deal of 
sensation both in India and abroad. The ascendency of the 
Labour Party to power for the first time in Britain (1924) 
seemed to encourage Roy to send an open letter to the Prime 
Minister and the British working class on behalf of the workers 
and peasants of India, calling attention to the “flagrant attempt 
to throttle the constitutional right of agitation,” which existed 
“unchallenged in every other part of the British empire.” 
Although not a believer in non-Marxist socialism of the British 
Labour Party, Roy probably intended to exploit the socialist 
ideals, whatsoever, held aloft by the British Party. Thus, he 
claimed that as a party committed to international solidarity 
of the workers, the British Government was “bound to protect 
the rights of the Indian workers.”*® If socialist propaganda 
had not been banned, he questioned, “why should it be declared 
illegal in British India.*^*^ 
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But Roy did not fail to take the outcome of the Kanpur 
trial as a challenge to his attempt to organise a mass party in 
India. Although he had been receiving substantia] coverage 
in the Indian press, he blamed the Indian nationalist press for 
allowing the mockery of a trial and for remaining silent over 
the issue. He cited Gandhi's similar imprisonment without 
being protested by an “organised action” and hanging of 
Gopinath Saha, a Bengali revolutionary, without any agitation 
or popular resentment. Further, Roy took this opportunity 
to hold the Second International responsible for their inaction 
over the Kanpur trial. He tried to justify his earlier conten¬ 
tion that it was a sign of the “new policy of British Imperialism 
to come to some agreement with the Indian bourgeoisie,” 
in order to convince the latter of the “utility of British 
protection".*® 

The Kanpur trial evidently dislocated, however temporarily, 
the connections of Roy with India. Nevertheless, he was 
determined to “persevere with the establishment of communist 
party in India on a firm footing.”** In July, the ECCI 
endorsed Roy's suggestion to form a new Indian communist 
party as a branch of the Comintern on the same footing of the 
CPGB. For sometime in the middle of 1924, Roy conducted 
his activities from Paris, where a Colonial Bureau was set up. 
In October, the French Government prohibited publication and 
circulation of the Vanguard in French and ordered Roy to quit 
the French territory.*® Meanwhile, after Ahmad's arrest, Roy 
appointed Jibanlal Chatterjee as Ahmad's successor. R.C.L. 
Sharma of Pondicherry, who was a “valuable recruit” of Roy 
early in 1923, became his intermediary.*® Through an asso¬ 
ciate, Khusi Mahomed alias Sepassi, Roy resumed despatch of 
money and literature to Sharma. Eventually by February 1924, 
Pondicherry authorities banished Sepassi from the French 
India, while Sharma was interned in a nearby village.*^ Thus, 
Roy's attempts to maintain contact received another jolt. 

After the arrest of Usroani, who was convicted in the 
Kanpur trial, hh mantle had fallen on Satya Bhakta, around 
whom communist activities subsequently centered in the U.P. 
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in August 1924, Satya Bhakta announced that a communist 
party would be formed shortly at Kanpur. He realised that 
the Kanpur Conspiracy Case had settled that *'to have faith 
in communism in itself is no offence.’* Curiously, ‘to him the 
conviction was “due to their conspiracy against the empire.’* 
Since Bhakta did not have any such design, his “fear of the law 
against communism” had been “removed.” In November, he 
announced that a CPI had been formally established in Septem¬ 
ber 1924, and more than 50 members had been enrolled.*® 

Renewed Programme of Roy 

About the outcome of the Kanpur Conspiracy Case, Roy 
bad a different reaction that it had “had its good effects too,” 
in as much as the people “get used to hearing things which 
aimply terrified them.” This actuated him to “reap the benefit 
‘Of this situation.” With a renewed scheme to capture the 
Congress, he began to motivate his adherents in India with the 
idea of introducing the communist elements in the AICC and 
to “rescue the Congress” at the time of the Belgaum Congress, 
^‘from the present degeneration.”** But Roy was little aware 
of the formation of a communist party at Kanpur in Septem¬ 
ber, 1924, under the leadership of Satya Bhakta who intended 
to remain outside the influence of the Comintern.®* Janaki 
Prasad Bagerhatta, an associate of Satya Bhakta, had come in 
touch with Roy.®‘ Bagerhatta believed in the concept of a 
legal communist party and sought aid from the Comintern to 
capture the Congress. Bagerhatta was Roy’s main spokesman 
at the Belgaum Congress, where Roy envisaged a show-down 
for a programme, with the hope that it would “mark the birth” 
of a party, which could, after the Congress session, call a con¬ 
ference of “all the elements” prepared to subscribe to not a 
communist but a “revolutionary national democratic pro¬ 
gramme.” Roy expected that the conference would declare 
the “inauguration of the party,” which could be “called people’s 
party or the republican Party.”®* 

As arranged with Bagerhatta, Roy sent a manifesto entitled 
«n “Appeal to the Nationalists” which was meant for distribu- 
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tion at the Belgaum Congress (December, 1924). It was printed 
in India after several modifications made by Bagerhatta, on the^ 
pretext of “differences in opinion,’* and was distributed among 
the delegates.®® Roy remarked in the manifesto, that progress 
had been ‘‘positively retrograde” ; because the Congress had 
resumed the old programme of “evolutionary nationalism,” 
from which “under the pressure of popular revolt it broke 
away in 1920.” He made an appeal to the revolutionary 
nationalists “to mark out a new way” to the goal of freedom. 
He pointed out that the national leaders were “no less afraid of 
and hostile to a revolutionary movement than the British,” 
although they stood at the head of a movement “essentially 
revolutionary.”®* Roy put forward a “programme of revolu¬ 
tionary nationalism.” He seemed to be correct in his assess-^ 
ment that the “Government was no more afraid of threatening 
speeches” and the unanimous protest of the entire nation, 
because it knew that there was no desire on the part of the- 
nationalists “to translate their protest into action,” nor they 
were prepared “to back up their threats by action.”®® 

Meanwhile, communal bitterness in India had assumed an 
alarming proportion in the latter half of the year. The feeling 
of the Muslims was that while “boycott of the Councils preven¬ 
ted our able men from going to the Councils,’' the Congress 
decided at last to enter the Councils.®^ Towards the close of 
October 1924, Government struck in Bengal, promulgating an 
ordinance followed by indiscriminate arrests and house searches. 
Swarajists became the main target of the onslaught. Gandhi 
made a pact with the Swarajist leaders to suspend the non¬ 
cooperation programme. Congress President Mahomed Ali 
convened an all-party conference in November to unite all the 
parties and induced the moderates, who had parted company 
in 1920, to rejoin the Congress and to meet the Government 
repression. A unanimous agreement known as the Calcutta 
Pact, was finally ratified at the Belgaum Congress which was 
presided over by Gandhi. His spinning franchise was to be 
retained, suspending the triple boycott. As for the indepen¬ 
dence resolution, which had been moved unsuoOessfully ever 
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since 1921, and which was again placed by Roy's adherents 
before the Belgaum Congress, Gandhi urged “every Congress¬ 
man not to be insistent on independence, not because there was 
anything impossible,” but because it was “wholly unnecessary” 
till it had become “perfectly manifest that Britain really meant 
subjugation in spite of her declaration to the contrary.”®^ 

Thus, Roy’s second attempt after the Gaya Congress to 
penetrate, let alone the design to capture the Congress, fizzled 
out. His estimation of Das proved wrong. Roy’s expectation 
that Das would lead the national revolutionaries, had actually 
no basis; on the other hand, Roy’s programme of work in 
India was crippled when his followers were all arrested. Never¬ 
theless he continued his efforts to rope in all the radical ele¬ 
ments and called upon the revolutionaries to give a “new 
leadership” and not to waste their energy in “futile terrorism.”^ 
His purpose was to make them “join hands with the Indian 
workers and peasants” and to “establish close relations with 
the advanced proletariat of the world.” To make a renewed 
attempt of inroad in the national struggle, he pledged support 
to them that the communists would “fight side by side with the 
revolutionary nationalists” in the front ranks.®® At the 
Belgaum Congress, a division of work was arrived at between 
the Congress and the Swaraj Party ; the Congress was to con¬ 
fine itself mainly to the constructive work of Charka, Khaddar 
and the like, rather to become a spinning association, while the 
Swaraj Party was to carry on the politics of non-cooperation 
inside the legislatures. The politics of 1925 largely centred 
around Council work.®* 

C.R. Das Climbs Down 

To the utter dismay of the rising Left-wing, Das, in his^ 
presidential address at the Bengal Provincial Congress (Farid- 
dur. May 1925) declared that Dominion Status was “in no 
sense servitude,” rather it was “essentially an alliance.” On 
the question whether the ideal of Swaraj could be “realised 
within the Empire,” Das seemed to be convinced that if the 
Empire furnished “sufficient scope for the growth and develop- 
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ment** of the national life of India, the Empire idea was **to be 
preferred.’**® Das echoed Gandhi that one of the “real and 
eflfective” things necessary for co-operation with the Government 
in working the present reforms was “a real change of heart in 
our rulers.’’*' He seemed to be more eager that “some sort 
of undertaking” that revolutionary propaganda should be 
discouraged, and “every effort to put an end to such a move¬ 
ment” should be made.** Das’s overture probably resulted 
from the Secretary of State Lord Birkenhead’s exhortations in 
the Parliament to the Swarajists to “co-operate and not to 
wreck” the Reforms Act.*® Moreover, Prime Minister Macdo¬ 
nald had also been trying to bring about a settlement. Gandhi, 
who had participated in the Faridpur Conference, remarked 
that “Das had pilfered his thought.”** Gandhi had been 
doing everything in his power to put the Swarajists at ease and 
even asked the “waverers” to join the Swaraj Party. In fact, 
Birkenhead’s eulogy of the Swaraj Party as the “most highly 
organised political party in India” had a gratifying effect. The 
Swaraj Party had not only entered the Councils, but also passed 
budgets and sat on select committees. It had declined a seat 
on the Muddiman Committee but accepted one on Skeen 
Committee.*® Birkenhead, Das and later Motilal Nehru hoped 
that “some kind of settlement could be effected.”*® Lajpat Rai 
went a step further, expressing his readiness “to co-operate 
with the Government.”** 

Politics of Compromise : Split in Swaraj Party 

Erosion of the Swaraj Party started in Bengal after Das’s 
death (192S) and gradually spread to other provinces ; the 
Congress had completely identified itself with the politics of the 
Swaraj Party. Elections were no more to run in the name of the 
latter, but in the name of the Congress. Gandhi decided to 
wind up non-cooperation in order to embrace the Council 
front.*® In August 1926, Lajpat Rai, who considered the 
Bwarajist policy of walk-out of the legislatures*® as distinctly 
harmful to the interests of the Hindus^ resigned from the Swaraj 
Ptaty ami helped Malaviya. to form a new party, the Indepen* 
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dent Congress Party, to oppose the Swaraj Party. The new 
party appeared with a moderate outlook and it was more to- 
the right than the Swaraj Party. 

The history of the Congress had by this time “became a 
monotonous tale of pious resolutions at the annual session and 
perpetual strifes in the Councils."®® Again an attempt was 
made at the Gauhati Congress (1926) to move a resolution on 
independence, which was “smothered and scorched under the 
fire of Gandhi’s eloquence.’’** The formal omission of the 
reference to CD in Gauhati resolution created a new atmosphere 
in the following year. Provinces were all forming ministries 
and working Dyarchy ; but gradually, even Lajpat Rai lost the 
charm in the Council programme.®* Dr Ansari in his pre¬ 
sidential address at the Madras Congress (1927) summarised 
the Congress policy as one of co-operation for thirty-five years, 
non-cooperation for a year and a half and obstruction within 
the Councils and constitutional deadlocks for four years. “The 
non-cooperation did not fail us,’’ he remarked, “we failed the 
non-cooperation.’’®* 

Having thus given a connected account of the political 
developments, it may now be examined how M.N. Roy reacted 
to the political doldrum in India. In summary, his ultimate 
conclusion about the Swaraj party was that it was the outcome 
of the “collapse,” originating from the contradiction between 
the leadership and the popular movement. The dissatisfied* 
lower middle class had drifted into the turmoil of a revolu¬ 
tionary mass movement, while the Swaraj Party gathered under 
its banner those who could give an intelligent hostility against 
the revolutionary character of the nationalist movement.** 
Referring to the All Party Unity Conference, Masses, edited by 
Roy, commented that the Congress, unable to “face the urgent 
issues of the hour, had abdicated its proper function at 
Belgaum,” and had committed itself to the decision of those 
committees. This appeared to Roy as a “bankruptcy” of the 
Congress.** 

The Hindu-Muslim problem, held Roy, was “principally the 
creation of the Congress politics. He particularly blamed 
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Maulana Mohammed Ali and Swami Shraddhanand for 
aggravating the problem, and concluded that the committees 
had extended the Hindu-Muslim differences further to the 
legislatures and local bodies. In his view the members of the 
committees exploited the situation for their own narrow politi¬ 
cal ends, while the Hindu and Muslim sections of the masses 
were provoked by “a false and artificial propaganda to engage 
in.”®® Roy seems to be justified in his analysis that the 
Khilafat Movement had in effect brought about **a revival of 
the acute rivalry” between the two communities dealing a 
■“disastrous” blow to the national movement.®^ Evidently, the 
leaders of both the communities stood “dismayed” at the turn 
of events ; and being unable to find a solution they evaded the 
issue, while bitter communal conflict ate into the very vitals of 
the movement. 

True to his radical and secular framework, the solution 
which Roy suggested, was the “total abolition of separate 
communal organisations” and placing the agitation among 
the masses more on a nationalist and “more upon economic 
•struggle than upon religious fanaticism.”*® All the confi¬ 
dence of Roy in the Left potentiality of Das was finally 
lost, when Das issued a manifesto repudiating violence and 
seeking co-operation with the Government. Roy was late 
to realise that it was a “definite alignment” of Das and his 
Party, “on the side of compromise and negotiation as opposed 
to resistance and obstruction for the attainment of not in- 
•dependence, but Home Rule within the empire.***® Roy*s 
apprehension came true when the British authorities succeeded 
in driving a wedge between the Swarajists and the revolution¬ 
aries ; the “Swarajists were manoeuvred into a position of 
isolation from the revolutionaries.**®® Das*s new stance was 
characterised by Roy as a “blunder** similar to the “retreat of 
Bardoli.** 

In the given condition of political consciousness of the 
people and organisational framework, Roy all through made 
an overestimation of the potentiality lof a revolution in India. 
This caused failure of his attempts. In the absence of an 
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organised party with a clear ideology, it was an exaggeration 
when he said that at Bardoli a “position rich with immense 
offensive possibilities of carrying the battle into enemy’s ground 
was given up.” Ever since the “offensive” failed at Bardoh\ 
Roy had to lament, “we have been retreating — giving up 
position after position under the pressure of enemy offensive.”*** 
Persistent over-estimation of the situation led him to believe 
that ever since 1921 the non-cooperation “became so powerful 
that the Government was thrown into a state of panic.” Roy’s 
assessment of the situation in terms of “threatened overthrow 
of the demoralised Government or at least a serious weakening 
of its position,”® 2 was largely unfounded. It seems that all 
through his career in the Comintern, Roy was fed with inflated 
reports about the potentiality of the Indian communists to 
-develop a revolution. On the basis of such exaggerated reports 
•sent to Roy in Moscow, writes Sundar Kabadi in retrospect, 
financial aid was reaching the Indian Communists. Kabadi, 
who met Roy in Berlin in late 1920-5, tried to disillusion him 
.about the situation.®* 
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Chapter 4 


WORKERS’ AND PEASANTS’ PARTY AND THE CPI 

The National movement which, broadly speaking, had taken 
up the cause of workers, had ’’not been of any great practical 
importance.”^ On the other hand the AITUC, as Roy said, 
*‘did not concern itself with the nationalist agitation which was 
in high tide, sweeping the working masses in its whirlwind 
course.”^ It was in these conditions that Roy tried to radica¬ 
lise the nationalist movement and at the same time exhorted 
Singarvelu and other colleagues in India to capture the 
AITUC.’ To influence the trade unions as one of the media 
to organise a Communist movement in India, Roy made strenu¬ 
ous efforts to contact the leaders of trade unions in India, sent 
the copies of his journal and requested for information or 
reports. In February 1923, he established a Labour Informa¬ 
tion Bureau in Berlin for opening a legal channel of communi¬ 
cation with the Indian labour organisations.^ 

Workers’ and Peasants* Movements 

During the years before and after the middle of 1920-s in 
consequence of the post-war trade depression and rise in prices 
of essential commodities, there were widespread strikes and 
trade onion activities in Bombay, Madras, Bengal and the 
Punjab. The workers were striving to unite and achieve their 
<demands. The refusal by the Bombay textile owners to pay the 
customary bonus in 1923 gave rise to a “protracted” strike 
involving 1,60,000 workers, and the number of working days 
lost was close upon 8 million.’ 

Roy voiced the cause of Indian workers in Vanguard and 
wanted to give a political orientation to the strikes by holding 
mass demonstrations in the streets. To him the bourgeois 
, leadership was “more interested in the maintenance of peace 
and order” than the defence of the proletarian interests. 
The Vanguard criticised Joseph Baptista, the leader of 
the ATTUC, for his conciliatory attitude to break ii|> the 
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^ght.® The bitter struggle waged by the Bombay textile 
workers in 1924 fizzled out after having lasted for over 
two months. But the under-current continued till the great 
rstrike struggle of 1928. Meanwhile, in 1925 the textile workers 
rose again in struggle when the millowners resumed their 
ofiensive. The year was rocked also by another long-drawn 
:Strike of the North West Railway (NWR) workers followed by a 
similar railway workers’ strike at Gorakhpur involving 6,000 
workers.^ This period formed the transition between the 
'Spontaneous strike wave of 1919-24 and the organised strike 
struggle of 1927-29, which gave rise to the militant trade union 
movement led by the communists. Though spontaneously 
developed, in the NWR strike red flag was hoisted for the 
first time in an organised manner. Continuing over two months 
the strike involved 20,000 workers. It was claimed to be the 
biggest strike in India since the general strike of Bombay mill 
workers in the spring of 1924 — the biggest railwiiy sttike ever 
In India.® 

The communists became active in trade unions around 1923. 
Their activities at the initial stage centred in the two cities of 
•Bombay and Calcutta. Some younger workers were influenced 
by the communist way of thinking ; those who had participated 
in the non-cooperation movement became sceptic about the 
•effectiveness of the Gandhian technique, and they were 
attracted by the communist ideas and slogans. The communists 
in course of time won over some of the older leaders, and 
through them made inroads in established trade unions, not 
only in Bombay and Calcutta, but in U. P., Madras and the 
Punjab also. They gradually penetrated the railway and jute 
-workers’ unions in Calcutta and the neighbourhood, textile 
workers in Bombay and oil workers in Madras. Their acti¬ 
vities were co-ordinated and controlled by the Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Parties formed in a number of provinces.® The first 
-of May was observed for the first time in India in 1923 as a 
^’proletarian holiday.”*® The meeting was held in Madras 
>uoder the leadership of Singarvelu against the background of a 
:strike upsurge of the first years of the 1920-s.* * 
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On the eve of the third AITUC session at Lahore in 1923,. 
Roy advocated a revolutionary and not a reformist policy for 
adoption by the AITUC. He called for “revolutionary mass- 
action involving the pauperised peasantry, as well as city and 
rural wage-earners,” who were to be organised by ihose who 
wanted to see “free India enter a period of social progress.*’^ 
The Fourth Congress of the Comintern (1922) sent a message 
to the Lahore session, promising “fullest support” in the fight 
for “economic liberation” of the workers and peasants depend¬ 
ing upon “nation’s political liberty.” ** Commenting on the 
Lahore session, Roy deplored that the spirit reigned there was 
“one of pure nationalism and humanitarian idealism.” In his 
view, leaders representing all classes except the working class 
were the self-appointed “Labour Delegates”. He was dis¬ 
appointed at the presidential address of C. R. Das, who 
appeared to Roy as a “utopian” suffering from the confusion 
about socialism.^* 

Unlike other nationalists, Gandhi, who had involved himself 
in labour movement in Ahmedabad as early as 1918, never 
blessed the AITUC. During the Bombay textile strike in 1925, 
Gandhi exhorted the workers not to ask for more pay when 
millowners were going through great difficulties. He expected' 
loyal labourers to forego their wages, lest the mills were closed 
down. He dealt with the relation between labour and capitaF 
from his concept of trusteeship. The Masses criticised 
Gandhi that on moral and ethical grounds he had distaste for 
modern industries, but as a practical politician Gandhi suppor¬ 
ted national industries on capitalist lines. 

From 1925 onwards communist impact on the AITUC 
became quite discernible. The Fifth Comintern Congress (1924)' 
gave a directive to the Indian communists that “it must bring 
the trade union movement under its influence. It must reor¬ 
ganise it on a class basis and purge it of all alien elements.”' 
What Roy then advised was that **every Communist must be an 
active trade union worker and will endeavour to liberate the- 
laboiir movement from the harmful influence of the nationalist 
politicians like Lajpat Rai, Motilal Nehru etc.” Evidently,. 
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’Roy wanted to establish hegemony over the labour movement 
in a period when the nationalists were active in the movement. 
He raised a polemical issue just before the Calcutta session 
<1924) of the AITUC over the question of International affilia¬ 
tion. Opposing the proposed affiliation of the AITUC to the 
International Federation of Trade Unions (Amsterdam), which 
was tagged with the reformist Second (Socialist) Internatio¬ 
nal, Roy suggested extensive discussion and serious thought 
before any decision was arrived at.^® The issue was not 
taken up in the session, but it later assumed a serious propor¬ 
tion, causing a split in the AITUC. 

Similar to spontaneous as also organised trade union 
movement during the transition period of 1924-26, peasant 
unions which existed, according to the Government reports, in 
various parts of India, had been strengthening their hold upon 
the cultivators.^ ® The hesistant attitude of the Congress leaders 
culminated in retarding the masses, and resulted into the growth 
of independent peasant movements in U. P., the Punjab, 
Malabar and Bengal. It has been noted in the previous chapter 
how the peasant movement in Oudh created its own leaders and 
ventilated its grievances, which were different from those of the 
Congress.*® 

It was natural for Roy to repudiate the “reactionary 
pacifism” of the national leaders and to eulogise the spontane¬ 
ous peasant movements at Gorakhpur, Rai Bareily, Chauri 
Chaura, Malabar, Central India and the Punjab with this ex¬ 
pectation that “peasant revolts should spread like wild fire.” 
Because, to him the “most powerful factor” in the national 
movement was the “spirit of revolt that had affected the 
peasantry.” After suspension of the non-cooperation move¬ 
ment, Roy’s optimism^ obviously based on his usual overestima- 
^ion of the situation, remained unabated, despite Government 
repression of Moplah outbreak. The Akali Movement in the 
Punjab, the Aikya (Eka) Sabhas in U. P. and the Bheel revolt 
in the Central India appeared to Roy in an exaggerated form. 
He wanted to take advantage of the Akali movement, which in 
liis view» was decidedly an agrarian question aiming at the 
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“reform” of the large temples holding vast' estates, on whichi 
millions of poor peasants toiled.^^ In order to involve* 
a large number of Indian population, Roy found “non-payment 
of rents” as the most suitable slogan. The rent question affected 
the landlords ; tenancy legislation hardly protected the tenants- 
against enhancement of rent and eviction. Hence non-payment 
of rent could draw in the masses of rent paying tenants. To 
Roy the temporary proclamation of CD had “caught the ima¬ 
gination of the poor peasantry” as it culminated in agrarian 
disturbances all over the country. He claimed that the agrarian 
movements had repercussions on the Congress, while the radical' 
elements sought to use the masses for revolution. 

The Eastern Commission of the Comintern, of which Roy 
was a member, in a thesis (1922) had extended support to the 
Moplah rising and the revolt of the Sikhs. It clearly declared 
that the revolutionary movement in the backward countries 
would not be successful unless it was “based on the action of 
the masses of the peasantry.” * 3 xhe effort of the Krestintern 
(Red Peasants’ International; a subsidiary of the Comintern) 
to establish contact with the Indian peasant organisations, 
began around October, 1925. Communication channels were- 
gradually developed through leaflets and other literature with 
the Swarajist Forward, communist Langal in Calcutta and the 
Sikh communist paper Kirti in the Punjab. The Nadia 
Peasants’ Union led by Hemanta Sarkar and the Kirti Kishan 
group of the Punjab were the forerunners of the Workers and 
Peasants’ Party which picked the thread of organised peasant 
movement in different parts of India in the second half of 
1920-S.2* 


Fifth Congress of the Comintern 

During the years of 1922-23 and 1923-24, when the national' 
movement reached a moribund stage and the Swarajists were^ 
tending towards constitutional manoeuvre, Roy focussed atten¬ 
tion on the signs of revolt of the working class and peasant 
move ments at diflTcrent places in India. Therefore, when the- 
ECCe sometime before the Fifth Congress (June, 1924) debatedl 
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over the task of the Indian communists, Roy continued to hold 
that the agitation in India was more directed against the native 
exploiters, who in fear of the mass upheaval were seeking com¬ 
promise with the alien exploiters. In this context, Roy 
stressed the theme that the communists must have closer 
contact with the revolutionary classes, namely the proletariat, 
the peasantry and the petty bourgeoisie. Accordingly, he was 
in agreement with a part of the report of the ECCI which 
set forth the task of restoration of the national liberation 
movement (abandoned by the big bourgeoisie) on a revolu¬ 
tionary basis ; formation of a national people*s party, which was 
to consist of the “urban petty bourgeoisie, the pauperised intelle¬ 
ctuals, the small clerks, the rebellious peasantry and the ad¬ 
vanced workers,’* and formation of a “proletarian class party."*® 
But he opposed the other part of the report which enjoined 
“direct connection’* between the communists and the “national 
liberation movement.’**’^ This assessment of India and the 
task set forth by the ECCI, though not fully shared by Roy, 
was largely based on reports made by him. The report failed 
to convince Zinoviev who rejected Roy’s pessimism about the 
attitude of the bourgeoisie in the Indian national movement. 

In course of the debates of the Fifth Congress of the 
Comintern (17 June to 8 July, 1924) Roy continued to put for¬ 
ward his own original ideas, which were considered to be the 
most extreme view-point by the spokesmen of the Presidium, 
and his position was finally condemned. The basic difference 
between Roy and the leaders of the Comintern centred as usual 
around relations with the bourgeoisie in the colonies. Among 
the defenders of the official policy, Manuilsky maintained that 
the alliance with the bourgeoisie was essential during the entire 
bourgeois democratic stage of the colonies, and this alliance 
should be continued until imperialism had not been defeated 
and social conflicts had not sharpened.*® Roy contended that 
in India, where capitalism was thriving rapidly, the national 
bourgeoisie was won over to support the imperial power. 
“Because,** he argued, “the Indian bourgeoisie knows better 
than anybody else that the discontent of the masses is economic 
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and not nationalistic.”*® In Roy’s view, the exploiting class 
in India “demands protection from the exploited” and the 
Indian capitalist “is running straight into the arms of British 
imperialism” and the same tendency would soon be found in 
other countries.*® Although Roy was later vindicated in his 
analysis of the compromising tendency of the exploiting classes, 
yet he was unrealistic in his assessment of the revolutionary 
fervour of the exploited classes. However might be the eco¬ 
nomic discontent of the masses, the dominating issue in the 
period was united national struggle for independence. 

Criticising Zinoviev’s draft, Roy said that the CPGB was 
not doing enough in India to counteract the activities of the 
Labour Party ; he pointed out that the British proletariat was 
soaked through with the spirit of British imperialism.*^ The 
CPGB, Roy demanded, should transcend the boundaries of the 
British Isles, so that British proletariat might not “be bribed at 
the expense of workers in the other parts” of the empire.®* As 
evident from his speech on the national question, as reported 
in the Vanguard, Roy did not seem to share the idea of giving 
a blanket support to the national movement without reserva¬ 
tions. He thus argued : “a movement which might have had 
a revolutionary significance in 1920 is not in the same position 
in 1924. Classes which might have been allies of the revolu¬ 
tionary proletariat in 1920 will not be allies in 1924.” The 
resolution adopted by the Fifth Congress rejected Roy’s argu¬ 
ment and declared the tactics of collaboration with the bour¬ 
geoisie as the fundamental policy for all the colonial countries. 
The Fifth Plenum of the ECCI (March, 1925) recommended 
that the Indian communists should work in the Indian National 
Congress and the Swaraj Party.** 

Prelude to Roy’s Downfall 

After the Fifth Congress a new complication had developed 
between Roy and his Indian Communist Party on the one hand 
and the Comintern on the other. From 1924 onwards new 
tactics became more discernible in the Comintern’s handling of 
the Indian affairs. Restraint was exercised in offending nationa- 
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lism, which was rather utilised in furthering the goals of the 
Comintern. Roy’s emissaries in India had also reportedly lost 
credibility in the eyes of the Comintern. The resolution of the 
Fifth Congress had called not only for “direct contact between 
the Comintern and national liberation movements,**** but also 
for “very close contact between the section in the imperialist 
countries and the colonies of those countries.’**® It helped to 
awaken the CPGB to its obligations. It had meanwhile started 
a Colonial Bureau, which began to work through Indian sea¬ 
men. Early in 1925 it despatched an emissary, Percy E. Glad- 
ing, a member of the CPGB, to investigate the Communist 
movement in India. Glading attended the AITUC session in 
Bombay and met some prominent nationalist leaders.*® Glad¬ 
ing returned three months later with a report that “no Indian 
Communist Party existed at all.*’®^ 

Earlier, the CPGB had contacted some moderate leaders of 
India who were then in London (June, 1925). They included 
D. Chamanlal, former Secretary of the AITUC, T. C. Goswami, 
Treasurer of the Swaraj Party, D. N. Singh of Bihar and N. M. 
Joshi, General Secretary of the AITUC, and with their help 
Saklatvala, a British M.P. of the CPGB, tried to draw up a list 
of invitees to attend an oriental conference arranged at Amster¬ 
dam (July 11-12, 1925).*® Roy had been apprised “neither of 
Glading’s mission nor of the project for a conference.” He 
lodged a complaint in Moscow ; his apprehension of the danger 
of “crossed lines** was obvious.** However, a representative 
•of the Comintern, Mating, who presided over the proceedings, 
and Roy were invited to attend the Amsterdam conference. 
Roy criticised Glading’s report, declaring that he (Roy) had 
■documentary evidence of communist groups in India ; he 
denounced the idea of an oriental conference as futile and 
thought that the claim of the CPGB to control the party acti¬ 
vities in India “smacks of Imperialism.***® The conference 
could not take any positive decision and was “not qualified to 
take any.** But it marked a stage “in the transfer of authority," 
as the recognised intermediary of the Comintern in regard to 
Indian affairs from Roy to CPGB.** Thus, the neworienta- 
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tion of this policy of the Comintern and the erosion of Roy*s- 
monopoly of power were evident, when in spite of RoyV 
objection, the first of a series of British Commonist emissaries- 
in the persons of Percy E. Glading followed by George Allison 
were deputed to India in April 1926. In December, Phillip 
Spratt, in the guise of a bookseller, arrived in India. Spratt 
was joined in September 1927 by Benjamin Francis Bradley 
The last of this chain of foreign emissaries to India was Hugh. 
Lester Hutchinson who came in September 1928.^^ 

Roy Regains Ground 

The process of **centralisation and bureaucratisation'* of 
the Comintern under the leadership of Stalin became manifest 
through the fact that no world Congress was convened untif 
1928. Meanwhile, Stalin had consolidated his position and* 
had become the undisputed leader of the Comintern. Between 
1924 and 1928 decisions were arrived at in the meetings of the 
smaller committees and the ^‘enlarged ECCL'* which included' 
the permanent members of the ECCI plus a certain number of 
ideologically orthodox delegates from different countries. The- 
first enlarged ECCI conference, after the one which ended with 
the Fifth Congress, was held in March 1925. The Colonial 
Commission of the Fifth Plenum of the enlarged ECCI 
(18 March to 14 April 1925), while denouncing the’opportU' 
nism of the Right-wing nationalists, directed the Indian commu¬ 
nists to work inside the National Congress, in order to win the 
petty bourgeois Left-wing of the Congress over to their side. 

It enjoined that they must agitate, as before, among both 
workers and peasants and advocate the formation of a revolu¬ 
tionary people’s party including workers, peasants and petty , 
bourgeoie.^^ But it cautioned against the *'overestimation of 
revolutionary nature of the existing national parties (Swaraj,. 
National Congress).”** 

Shortly thereafter, Stalin echoed what Roy had been main¬ 
taining from the time of the Second Congress of the Comintern. 
In a speech at the University of the Toilers of the East (May 
1925), Stalin visualised 'that the *TuudhmentaI new” feature: 
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in the conditions of the colonies like India, was that the bour¬ 
geoisie had "split into a revolutionary party and a compro¬ 
mising party," and the compromising section had already 
"managed in the main to come to an agreement with imperia¬ 
lism’* and it was drifting towards the camp of the irreconcili- 
able enemies of the revolution, "having entered into a bloc’* 
with imperialism against the workers and peasants. With this 
perspective, he proclaimed that the said bloc should be “broken* 
and "exposed”, to rid the toiling masses from the influence of 
the "bloc" under "systematically prepared" hegemony of the 
proletariat. He urged for preparing the proletariat to play 
**the role of leader in the liberation movement,’* by "dislodg¬ 
ing" the bourgeoisie.*® The task, as Stalin envisaged, was to 
create a revolutionary anti-imperialist bloc, ensuring proletarian 
hegemony, which might not always assume the form of a joint 
workers’ and peasants* party, formally bound by a single plat¬ 
form. Because he felt that "independence of the Communist 
Parties*' in countries like India must be the "basic slogan.” 
The Communist Party, he enjoined, must enter into alliance 
only with the revolutionary section of the bourgeoisie after 
isolating the compromising one.*® 

Thus, Stalin*s pessimism in regard to the revolutionary 
potentiality of the Indian bourgeoisie was more than what was 
held by Roy and set him to the Left not only of the Comintern 
but also of Roy. It was, however, clear that the differences' 
among Roy, Stalin and the Fifth Plenum of the ECCI concern¬ 
ing the role of the Indian bourgeoisie were actually "differences 
of degree ; none of them viewed the bourgeoisie with enthu¬ 
siasm.’’*^ During 1926-27, Roy’s analysis of the national 
bourgeoisie as a hesitant and non-revolutionary force was 
accepted by the ECCI as "basically correct.” The stand taken- 
by the Swarajists against Gandhi’s tactics of non-cooperation, 
vindicated Roy’s contention that the communists should limit 
themselves to a three class alliance of workers, peasants and 
the middle class. The Comintern was made to admit that thc" 
Indian bourgeoisie had ceased to have vital conflicts of interest 
with the imperialists. The ECCI viewed this fact as being dufr 
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to the overall stabilisation of world capitalism. The Comintern 
took cognizance of a rise in class consciousness of the organised 
workers in India. Strike struggles, as noted earlier, were 
spreading throughout the country. It thus appeared that a 
phase in the Indian national movement was over, and that the 
social question was becoming acute. Evidently, from these 
conclusions the Sixth Plenum of the ECCI (February and 
March, 1926) was forced “tacitly to recognise the correctness 
of Roy’s analysis.***® 

In the Seventh Plenum of the ECCI (November, 1926), 
Zinoviev was relieved of the chairmanship of the International 
and was replaced by Bukharin. The Presidium of the Plenum 
was made up entirely of Stalin’s supporters, including M.N.Roy, 
who was also named Chairman of the Eastern Commission.*® 
The Plenum was more concerned with the Chinese queiition ; 
other countries received scanty attention. Bukharin made a 
general analysis of the world situation, while Roy made a 
prelude to his theory on “decolonisation,** declaring that India 
was developing her own native capitalism. He explained that 
British needed to export more capital to India, as a result of 
which the relationship between Britain and India was being 
transformed from a colonial relationship into one between two 
rival capitalist countries.®® 

During 1926 Roy gradually reached the zenith of his career 
in the Comintern. In February he was appointed to the edi¬ 
torial staff of the Inprecor, the multilingual journal, which had 
been published ever since the birth of the Comintern. He was 
already a member of the ECCI, the Orgburo and the Secretariat. 
After the Seventh Plenum, he was chosen to serve as a Joint 
Secretary of the Chinese Commission.** Thus, he attained 
membership of all the four main policy-making bodies of the 
•Comintern — the Presidium, the Political Secretariat, the ECCI 
4md the World Congress.®^ After the Seventh Plenum, Roy 
proceeded early in 1927 to China as a representative of the 
■Comintern to help implement the policy, in the formulation of 
which he had taken part.®* The period of Roy’s sojourn to 
China does not come within the purview of this study.®* 
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Workers* and Peasants* Party 

We now turn to the story of Workers, and Peasants’ Party, 
which was a product of the communist movement in India in 
the middle of 1920-s. When the internal dissensions in the 
Swaraj Party wrs gradually increasing, a section of the radical 
elements in Bengal took up “the question of organising a new 
party based on class struggle in order to secure the liberation of 
the masses.” Just about a couple of months before the Kanpur 
Communist Conference, a party was formed (I November, 1925) 
in Calcutta, called the Labour Swaraj party of the Indian 
National Congress.®® The Party drew up a programme on 
vague communist lines, and brought out its weekly organ 
Langal (plough) which was later incorporated with Ganavani 
(voice of the masses) from August 1926.®^ In the second All 
Bengal Praja conference held in February 1926 at Krishnagar, 
the Labour Swaraj Party was renamed as Bangiya Krishak and 
Shramik Dal (Bengal Peasants’ and Workers’ Party).®® 

Soon afterward, Roy directed Muzaffar Ahmad and Nalini 
Gupta, who were just released from jail, to work for the newly 
formed Party. But Roy clung to his original proposition of 
dropping the name of Communist Party of India, substituting 
by that of a Workers’ and Peasants’ Party. In essence his 
argument was that “they are two entirely different things ; one 
is a veiled communist party, while the other is a revolutionary 
nationalist party.*’®® Roy had sent a draft manifesto for adoption 
in the CPI conference, which was to take place in November 
1926. Curiously, although Workers’ and Peasants* Party (WPP> 
branches were duly formed, the CC of the CPI decided in 
March, 1927 that the formal dissolution of the Party was not 
necessary. Further, in May 1927 the annual session of the CPI 
retained the title CPI, contrary to Roy’s advice.®® It was 
obvious that this state of confusion prevailed, because of two 
different types of directions which were sent from abroad — 
one from Roy, while the other one from CPGB through its 
emissaries in India. By this time, Roy had lost much of his 
control over the communist movement in the country. 

The WPP organisations were gradually formed in different 
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provinces as the open platform of the CPI; the latter remained 
underground. The chief aim was to obtain a “legal cover,” 
signifying not so much to deceive the police but to avoid 
giving them any material which could be used in the court 
ngainst the communists.^ ^ 

First Communist Party on Indian Soil 

The Communist Party, which, as briefly noted earlier, was 
formed by Satya Bhakta before the Belgaum Congress, faced 
-early in 1925 a “serious split*’ in its ranks.*® Bagerhatta, 
S. V. Ghate, Shamsuddin Hassan, Muzaffar Ahmad and some 
others were in favour of amalgamation with Roy’s party and 
the Comintern.** Accordingly, steps were taken by Bager¬ 
hatta, Hasrat Mohani and others to form a republican or 
people’s party as advocated by Roy. After the Kanpur Case, 
Roy had felt that the word communism would unduly scare 
the nationalist politicians. For this reason he insisted that the 
new party which would replace the Swaraj Party should have 
no ostensible connection with communism.*^ In March 1925, 
Satya Bhakta published his second quarterly report of the 
Indian Communist Party and towards the middle of the year 
be issued a leaflet called “The Future Programme of the Indian 
Communist Party,’’ in which he opposed the question of aflSlia- 
tion to the Comintern and insisted on the “absolute indepen- 
-dence’’ of the Party. By September 1925, Satya Bhakta was 
preparing for a communist conference in conjunction with the 
.annual session of the Congress at Kanpur.** The idea of 
holding such a conference was first mooted by the leaders of 
the recognised communist groups according to the directives of 
Koy, and particularly by Dange who was then in Jail.®* 

But it would be erroneous to place Satya Bhakta’s Indian 
Communist Party on the same level of “genuine communist 
groups of the period” as those of Roy followed by Dange. 
‘Satya Bhakta believed that genuine communist groups were 
prosecuted and not allowed to function, if affiliated to the 
Comintern. In accordance with his definition of the object of 
the party and its tasks, it resulted in the formation of his 
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■National Communist Party.®’ Dange's idea of holding an 
““open conference of the Communist Party*’ was not implemen¬ 
ted by the communist groups, while Satya Bhakta, believing 
that propaganda of communism was not illegal, went ahead to 
organise his own Indian Communist Party ‘‘legally.** He 
objected to the name CPI ‘*as he smelt Bolshevik flavour.’*®® 
However, in the last analysis, the Indian Communist Conference 
<26-28 December, 1925), which synchronised with the Kanpur 
Congress, served as instrumental in bringing together all the 
communist groups in the country, thus providing the first 
opportunity of creating a Central Committee of the CPI and 
adopting a programme and constitution of the Party.»» 

Although Satya Bhakta had convened the conference, his 
■“own ideas were rejected.** As a matter of fact the Kanpur 
ovent had two consecutive phases. Satya Bhakta’s confused 
•“definition of the object of the Party and its tasks’* resulted 
in his peculiar concept of “National Communist Party,** which 
■caused his defeat and isolation in the conference itself. Consi¬ 
derable dissatisfaction was expressed with his views about 
communism. Opposed to Satya Bhakta’s intention to keep 
the Party free and independent of the Comintern influence, 
-others were able to gain a decision favouring affiliation to the 
-Comintern. As a result, Satya Bhakta left the Party.’® Shortly 
-thereafter, his Party disappeared, yielding place to the CPI, 
which in the closing years of 1920-s gave leadership to the 
militant trade union and peasant movements through the WPP-s 
in various provinces. Clearly, the Party born at Kanpur was 
responsible for rousing the working class in the strike struggles 
launched in 1928.” 

On receipt of incomplete and fragmentary reports, the 
Masses exclaimed at the appearance of a “Communist Party of 
Kanpur on the scene with an open oflice, signboard, red flag 
and all, in spite of the legal ban of communist organisation.**’® 
Roy, however, knew well that there was no official ban on the 
Communist Party. But because of “accidental combinations 
of events,” he perhaps believed that “attempts to organise a 
legal communist party are toterated by our rulers-**. Therefore, 
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it was natural for him to caution, **we must be prepared for 
attack any moment” and organise the Party in such a way 
that “an attack on legality will not destroy the Party.”’® 

Despite being isolated and deserted by the *'full blooded 
communists” like Muzaffar Ahmad, Bagerhatta, Ghate and 
others, Satya Bhakta continued his activities for a while at 
Kanpur. He not only persisted in his refusal to toe the line of 
Roy, but issued a leaflet, denouncing Roy as a “British spy,”' 
although Roy “made no such allegation” against him.’* Roy 
condemned Satya Bhakta for “attempting to mislead the Indian 
working class,” and advised his followers that the communist 
movement must be “protected from sinister designs of impos¬ 
tors” ; he asserted that the Indian proletariat would “not 
require leaders who would revise Communism.”’® 

Roy did not have any information about the simultaneous 
development of the second phase of the Kanpur event men¬ 
tioned earlier. Immediately after the Conference, Satya Bhakta 
resigned from the Party that he had built up ; it was thereafter 
taken over by Bagerhatta, Ahmad, Joglekar and others. On 
receipt of reports about subsequent development, Roy congra¬ 
tulated Bagerhatta on the formation of the Party in a renewed 
manner. He reiterated the necessity of a people’s party and 
said that the “line should be a dual organisation, a legal 
nationalist party with a radical republican programme with an 
illegal Communist Party inside it.”’® 

At an informal conference of the CPI in the middle of 
April 1926, it was “unanimously decided” that the Party should 
“completely disown” Satya Bhakta. The utterances of Satya 
Bhakta before and after the Kanpur Conference gave rise to 
share reaction in the Comintern reports, saying that “Commu¬ 
nist groups had existed in India from the beginning as an 
illegal body,” and when Government repression “took a more 

sinister form during 1924-25.a bogus Indian Communist 

Party was founded by very questionable elements.”” The 
arrival of some foreign emissaries deputed by the CPGB,. 
namely Fazl Elahi, Philip Spratt in December 1926 and the 
3ritsdi M.P. Saklatvala in January 1927, .gave h dietioct di|C^-^ 
tlon and impetus to the communist movement in India. 
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Chapter 5 


RADICAL ORIENTATION OF NATIONAL MOVEMENT 

In the wake of the non-cooperation movement, a large 
number of young men, who mostly came from the middle class 
had joined the national movement. Because of the low ebb of 
the movement, discontent gathered in the ranks. The militant 
national movement subsided into Gandhi's constructive pro¬ 
gramme in 1922. On the other hand towards the end of 1926 
the radical stance of Swarajist politics receded mto constitu-^ 
tionalism, belying all the aspirations for effective political 
action through the legislatures. The younger elements with 
uncompromising attitude veered around for new ideas, which 
of late started seeping into the country both from Russia as 
also England. One of the important features of growing, 
radicalism was the emergence of militant trade unionism. The^ 
other was the socialist ideas of Nehru which had also much 
impact on a new tone in the Congress. Jawaharlal attended' 
the Congress of Oppressed Nationalities which met at Brussels 
under the auspices of the Comintern in February, 1927. He 
attended it as a representative of the Congress and became a 
member of the Executive of the League Against Imperialism,, 
which was a product of the conference, as a permanent commu¬ 
nist controlled ‘front* organisation. Nehru was greatly 
impressed by it and got the Congress affiliated to it.^ He^ 
intended to utilise the League as a vehicle of the Congress for 
its propaganda in foreign countries without committing it to a 
socialist programme or limiting its freedom of action in India. ^ 

Simon Commission and Independence Resolution 

Nehru, just after his return from Europe and the Soviet 
Union, presented a “bunch of resolutions” to the CWC, 
including one on independence.* Gandhi did not take any' 
part in shaping the policy, nor did he attend the CWC meeting. 
But he later disapproved of the resolutions on independence as- 
also on boycott of British goods ; the resolutions were, how- 
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<ver, passed in the Madras Congress (1927).* The Congress 
in accordance with the decision at Madras to boycott the 
Statutory Commission'headed by Sir John Simon, had restric¬ 
ted the work inside the Councils to a minimum. The boycott 
began by an all-India hartal observed on the day of arrival of 
the Commission (February 3, 1^28). The success of the boy¬ 
cott induced the Government to adopt methods of coercion 
and terror. In Lahore, a vast procession headed by Lala 
Lajpat Rai, to demonstrate against the Commission was 
attacked by the police and many persons including Lala Lajpat 
Rai received injuries.As a counter-move against the Simon 
-Commission, the Madras Congress had decided to summon an 
All Parties* Conference,® with Motilal Nehru as President, to 
xlraft the principles of a constitution. The conference recommen- 
'ded constitutional status of India as Dominion Self-Govern¬ 
ment.’ This had received approval of the elders of the Con- 
:gress headed by Gandhi and Motilal Nehru. 

The good effect of the Simon Commission was that it gave 
■a new lease of life to the national movement and bred “an 
intense revolutionary mentality in the youth of the country.'* 
A wave of leftist ideas had been surging all round. The newly 
formed youth leagues, composed mainly of students, took a 
prominent part in the campaign of boycott of the Simon 
Commission. They brought to the fore radical elements like 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Subhas Bose and Srinivas Iyengar, who had 
a leaning towards socialism. Youth leagues and student orga¬ 
nisations had been formed all over the country. The young 
elements thought along the lines of socialism, which had been 
-strengthened in India by developments in the Soviet Union. 
•Gandhi’s Young India featured JawaharlaPs articles on Russia.® 

In U.P., Bengal and the Punjab, there were recurrences of 
•secret revolutionary activities. Predictably, the Officials resorted 
to repression, arrests and searches. In June, Bhagat Singh and 
Batukeswar Dutt was sentenced to transportation for life, on 
the charge of throwing two bombs in the Central Assembly in 
November 1928. Later Bhagat Singh was executed in the 
Lahore Conspiracy Case. Hardly had the All Parties* Con- 
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ference concluded, some aggrieved radical elements including 
Iyengar, Nehru, Bose, Zakir Hussain and others held a meeting 
at Lucknow and formed a forum, which was to be composed 
only of the Left-wing elements inside the Congress, called the 
Independence for India league.® Their grievance was that the 
constitution drafted by the (Motilal) Nehru Committee and 
endorsed by the All' Parties* Conference, was based on 
Dominion Status, in clear deviation from the Madras resolution 
of complete national independence. The main purpose of the 
League was not only to pressurise for complete independence, 
but also to propagate social and economic equality. The 
League in its first general meeting held at Delhi in November 
1928, decided to connect itself with the League Against Im¬ 
perialism.^® The forum, however, gradually faded away when 
the Congress adopted the Independence Resolution in its 
Lahore Session. 

New Dimension of Roy’s Strategy 

During the Madras Congress, the communist delegates 
separately held a meeting and adopted a constitution with the^ 
decision to affiliate itself to the Comintern.^ * Ben Bradley and 
Philip Spratt, who had been deputed from the CPGB as orga¬ 
nisers of communist and trade union activities attended tho 
session. They came with the instruction to consolidate the 
WPP in which the communists would exercise control. The 
Bombay branch of the WPP, organised in February 1927, 
requested the Comintern for guidance, but made no approach for 
affiliation. Rather, in response to a suggestion made by Chatto 
from Berlin, the CC of the WPP recommended (October 1928) 
that the Party be affiliated to the League against Imperialism.* ® 
In programme and action the dichotomy between Roy and the 
CPGB was thus clearly discernible ; and it accentuated during 
Roy’s sojourn to China. 

After his return to the headquarters towards the end of 
1927, Roy, who had been insisting on formation of a WPP 
ever since the Gaya Congress,* ®regretted that the WPP was too 
openly identified with the communists. *Tt is publicly known,”' 
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he pointed out» “that practically all the members of the CC of 
CPI are the leaders of the WPP.*’ He, however, conceded that 
the two were the same, but his objection was that “the cat has 
been unnecessarily left out of the bag by publishing the list” of 
the CC members.' * Roy put forward the slogan of Constituent 
Assembly (CA) as a counter-manoeuvre against the Commis¬ 
sion.'® He visualised that mere boycott of the Simon 
Commission being a “negative attitude” would “fizzle out if a 
broader basis” was not found for the movement.' ® Therefore, 
he sought to supplement the “negative slogan of boycott with 
the positive demand for the election of a Constituent Assembly.” 
His design was that by putting forward this demand, “the 
revolutionary nationalists of the Left-wing will wrest the 
leadership of the movement from the faltering hands of the 
bourgeoisie.” By adding this operative side, he intended to 
give a meaning to the Madras resolution on independence, 
which in his view would be a “practical assertion of the right of 
self-determination.'* Referring to the Madras resolution, Roy 
remarked that not a word was said “as regards how the goal 
will be reached and what will be the nature of the independent 
national state.**'^ He praised the WPP and the Indian 
communists, who from the very beginning had pointed out the 
insufficiency of the slogan of boycott. They took to this course 
at the instance of Roy. Communists in India, claimed Roy, 
had proposed that the negative slogan “must be supplemented” 
by positive demands.'^ In a bid to accelerate the process of 
radicalisation in the national movement, Roy put forward a set 
of demands of the workers and peasants along with the demand 
for independence for inclusion in the programme for agitation 
against the Simon Commission.'^ 

In the congress ranks a split seemed to be inevitable, but 
after prolonged negotiations, Gandhi succeeded in effecting a 
compromise by amending the resolution, so as to give the 
Government an ultimatum of a year, within which if the 
Government did not concede to the recommendations of the 
All Parties* Conference, the Congress would resort to the CD 
flsovement. 
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Strike Struggles 

It has been noted in the previous chapter as to how the 
formation of the WPP-s provided a filip to the labour and 
peasant movement in India. Unlike the CPI the WPP-s seemed 
to enjoy both the approval and support of the CPGB. By 
the middle of 1927, the signs of execution of the new Comin¬ 
tern policy adopted in the Fifth Congress, to build up 
**direct contact between the Comintern and the proletarian 
organisations and parties of British India", were clearly 
evident, from the arrival of some new leaders in the persons 
of Sakalatvala, George Allison and Philip Spratt, followed 
by B. F. Bradley, H. L. Hutchinson and other emissaries of 
the Comintern. It is true that *‘after the comparative failure 
of Roy to achieve any tangible result", the new policy met 
with unexpected success and gave rise to simultaneous 
upheavals all over the country. 

The presence of Saklatvala in the seventh AITUC session 
at Kanpur in 1927, strengthened the position of the communists. 
In a message to the session, the Red International of Labour 
Unions from Moscow, assured that "in the struggle against 
the alien oppressors and national exploiters, the working 
class of India" could count upon the "aid of the RILU and 
all its sections."** By April 1928, the penetration of the 
communists in the trade union movement was so complete 
that they, as represented by the WPP-s, had not only secured 
a voice in the control of the movement but had obtained a 
definite hold over the workers in Bombay and Bengal.** 
Roy*s centres of activities had "still continued to function", 
but his contacts in India were then in a bad shape, because 
of his mission to China during the entire first half of 1927. 
After his return to Moscow, signs of his "renewed activity 
were apparent".** 

When, therefore, discontent raised its head amongst the 
textile workers in Bombay at the beginning of 1928 and amongst 
t}l9 railway workers at Liiooah a few weeks later, the WPP-s 
were able to take full advantage of the situation. Spratt, who 
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lielped forming the WPP-s in different provinces, was most 
active in the Bombay strike before he left for Calcutta in 
March. In quick succession the dislocation of jute and textile 
industries and railway services had spread to other places. 
Intelligence reports admitted that there was hardly a single 
public utility service or industry which had not been affected in 
whole or part, by the “wave of communism” which swept the 
•country during the year, as evident in the table given below:"* 


Industry 

Number of men Number of days 


involved 

lost 

Cotton Mills 

184,271 

2,378,070 

Tata Works 

26,000 

2,493,600 

Burn &, Co. 

7,000 

497,000 

Railway 

35,000 

1,737,797 

Jute Mills 

12,324 

1,129,358 

Reports presented in the British Parliament 

admitted “that 


the theory of Communism was being translated into 
practice'*.^^ The strike struggle was hailed in the Comintern 
press as “a victorious revolution on the part of workers and 
peasants,” which could put an end *‘to all the misery and want, 
resulting from the rule of British capital.”*® Roy wanted to 
^'harness this awakened revolutionary proletarian energy and 
give it an organised expression.” He exhorted the CPI that 
**the Party must be in the midst of every struggle” and the 
proletarian movement “must be led by the class-conscious 
vanguard organised by the Communist Party.”** Referring 
to the valuable lessons from the experience of the Kharagpur 
railway workers, what Roy pointed out was that the general 
strike was the most effective weapon, which the workers posse¬ 
ssed. Secondly, the workers* struggle could be conducted by 
the workers themselves and thirdly, the true defenders and 
leaders of the Indian working class were the communists and 
theWPP-8.*» 

It is true, that all the prevailing signs justified the claim 
that the earli^ period of stagnation in the workers' and 
peasants* move^nt.had been “approaching its end."*® Indeed 
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when the country seemed quiet and sunk in the morass of 
apathy, the strike struggles in Bengal, Bombay, U. P. and 
other places attracted universal attention.*^ Similar to labour 
movement, a wave of peasant discontent swept over the 
whole of India during 1928. Though not led by the Left-wing, 
the fighting spirit of the peasantry was most clearly manifested 
at Bardoli, where Gandhi in the early 1920-s wanted to 
experiment CD and ultimately gave it up in consequence of 
the Chauri Chaura incident (1922). In June 1928, the peasants 
of Bardoli resorted to a no-tax campaign led by Vallabhbhai 
Patel, who belonged to a rich peasant family. Seven members 
of the Bombay Legislative Council resigned in protest against 
the reign of terror let loose by the Government. Finally, 
the Government had to yield to the demands of the peasantry 
not to raise the tax in Gujarat.^* 

In the sphere of trade union movement, communists made 
an attempt to capture the AITUC in its Jharia session in 1928. 
They set up their candidate D. B. Kulkarni, a victimised 
railway worker of Bombay against Jawaharlal Nehru, the 
Congress Secretary ; Nehru was elected by a narrow margin. 
The communists wanted the AITUC to affiliate to the RILU 
and to break off all connections with the International Fede¬ 
ration of Trade Unions at Amsterdam. The liberal section 
headed by N. M. Joshi, Diwan Chamanlal and V. V. Girr 
were opposed to this move, as they preferred connection with 
the British TUC, the British Labour Party and the Social 
Democratic Parties of Europe in general. The communists 
wanted the AITUC to align itself with the militant anti¬ 
imperialist struggle. The liberals who were intent on the 
AITUC, pursuing a course of pure trade unionism were 
outnumbered. However, in Jharia the affiliation of the AITUC 
to the League Against Imperialism was achieved by the 
Communists.*^ The year as noted earlier was a year of 
achievements to the communists through their programme of 
strike-strug^es. 

The Calcutta session of the Congress^ presided over by 
Motilal Nel^, wasv'rudelyconfronted** withAewdevelopments 
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when the industrial workers were in a “revolutionary mood’*.** 
Impatient of the resolution of one year’s ultimatum, more 
than hfty thousand workers invaded and occupied the Congress 
pavilion, when their leaders belonging mostly to the WPP 
carried a resolution, demanding immediate independence. 
The WPP had just concluded its first all India conference in 
Calcutta prior to the Congress session. Roy hailed the 
Calcutta demonstration as it had “similar significance” of 
the insurrection in June 1793 of the French Revolution, when 
the Parisian proletariat forced the Jacobins to stiffen up their 
back and assume the leadership of the revolution.** 

Ultra-Left Policy of Comintern : Sixth World Congress 

When Roy had been reporting about his actions in China 
before the Ninth Plenum (March, 1928) of the ECCI, there 
appeared an article by Eugene S. Verga, the Comintern 
specialist on economic affairs ; he maintained that industriali> 
sation in India has been seriously exaggerated by Roy. Accord¬ 
ing to Verga, Britain had been trying to retard the industrial 
growth in India. Analysing the new line of the British colonial 
policy, Verga wrote that Britain at the time of World War I 
had embarked upon a policy of industrialisation in India, as a 
temporary measure necessitated by emergency wartime condi¬ 
tions. But, he argued, Britain had reverted to her general 
policy of treating India as an agrarian colony, as a source of raw 
materials and as a market for export.®* Despite this criticism, 
Verga’s conclusion in no way differed from what Roy had 
been insisting on ever since the Second Congress, that only 
the Indian proletariat could lead the struggle against British 
imperialism. However, during March and April, both British 
and Indian members of the Indian Commission took issue 
with Verga’s theses.*® 

As it was, the main issues confronting the Indian 
Commission were about what policy the communists should 
adopt about the Congress and whether the WPP should be 
developed or the CPI should be strengthened. Secondly^ 
whether the colonies were being “decolonised,” in other 
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'words whether the imperialist country was promoting or 
retarding the industrialisation of its colonies, India was made 
the example of the polemics. And Roy, who was ailing in 
Berlin and absent in the debate, figured prominently in the 
discussion, since he bad written that decolonisation was 
proceeding and it contained the seeds of the dissolution of the 
British empire.*^ 

In the report of the ECCI placed before the Sixth Congress 
(July-September, 1921), Bukharin analysed the new processes 
in India and said that it was **inconceivable** to him that 
the bourgeoisie would *‘play a revolutionary role for any length 
of time.” But he did not share the opinion that India was 
^‘ceasing to be a colonial country and that a process of 
•decolonisation” was going on there. He considered the theory 
to be “a one-sided one,” in view of the “period of con¬ 
cessions.” At the same time, Bukharin seemed to be incon¬ 
sistent when he held that the British imperialism had increased 
its colonial oppression of India in general and of the Indian 
bourgeoisie in particular.” This in his opinion had compelled 
the Swaraj Party “once again to manoeuvre against British 
imperialism”.** 

Otto Kuusinen, the Chief Spokesman of the Comintern, 
delivered (14 August) the main report on revolutionary 
movements in the various colonies ; he charged Roy and the 
British delegates for representing a “false theory” that the 
British imperialism had “adopted the course of the industrial¬ 
isation of India, leading to Mecolonisation'.”** He quoted 
from Roy’s Supplementary Theses adopted by the Second 
Congress in 1920 and compared it with what Roy had stated 
in his draft resolution of October 1927. But Kuusinen, like 
Verga reached the same conclusion in agreement with Roy, 
that the “undermining of British influence and capturing of 
the masses from nationalist bourgeois leadership were the 
chief lasks of the Communists.” In truth, the only significant 
difference between Kuusinen and Roy remained in the 
''‘former's denial that British policy was following a new course 
in regard to industrialisation.”** 
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The members of the British delegation, with the exception 
of Murphy, made it common with Roy that British was indus> 
trialising India to take the advantage of cheap labour and raw 
materials. Most of the CPGB delegates took exception to 
Kuusinen’s analysis—although they were cautious to dissociate 
themselves from Roy, who was clearly in serious disfavour. 
They had “decided to vote against the acceptance of the theses 
moved by Kuusinen,*’ and tabled an amendment.** Interest¬ 
ingly, whenever a British or Indian delegate dissociated himself 
from Roy on the issue of industrialisation or the role of the 
bourgeoisie, then it was done on the basis of what Kuusinen 
said about Roy and not on anything submitted by Roy. 

Before the Sixth Congress, Roy was the lone Indian to 
attend the meetings of the Commissions and the Congresses of 
the Comintern. Despite persistent attempts, Roy did not 
succeed in securing presence of any Indian delegate in the 
earlier Congresses. Curiously, in the Sixth Congress India was 
represented by six delegates. Narayan (Soumyendra Nath 
Tagore) representing the WPP of India found some contradic' 
tions in the Theses presented by Kuusinen. He explained that 
British imperialism was not following the same old “classical 
form'* of exploitation in India after the war, and in her own 
interest Britain was bent on the support of the national hour* 
geoisie, and British imperialism had been fostering native 
industries^in India.** 

Sikandar Sur (Shaukat Usmani), who attended the Sixth 
Congress, though without a mandate,** supported Kuusinen's 
theses, insinuating himself into the Comintern against Roy, 
that “comrades who had been here for about ten years'* were 
groping “in darkness** and formulating “such absurd theories 
as decolonisation.*’** G.A.K. Luhani, who had been erst¬ 
while an associate of Roy in Berlin, initially opposed the theses 
of Kuusinen in support of Roy’s draft, but later in the Tenth 
Plenum withdrew what he had maintained in the Congress.** 

. There now remained Che question of the WPP in India. 
The Russians wanted to rei^ade them by. Communist Fkrtiies : 
the British delegates wanted to retaiai while the 
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Indian delegates were divided over the issue. Shaukat Usmani 
had complained of the negligence of the Comintern that “no 
definite step’* had been “taken during the period of the last 
nine years to bring about the formation of a Communist Party 
in Indian® Contrarily, Tagore, as discussed earlier, not only 
maintained that the anti-imperialist front could “only take the 
organisational form of a WPP,'’ but also protested against 
“subordination of the colonial party to the leadership of the 
party of the imperialist home country." Leadership of the 
Comintern alone was acceptable to Tagore.*^ 

Theses on the Revolutionary Movement in India 

Before the Sixth Congress, the ECCl had issued various 
publications, in which the basic Stalinist line was laid down. 
In regard to India the ECCI maintained that “the national 
movement of India is entering a new phase, richer in revolu¬ 
tionary possibilities than any of the preceding ones.”*® All 
alliances with the bourgeoisie, including the Left-wing, were to 
be shunned. It pointed out that the Left-wing of the Congress 
was even more dangerous than the Right. The ECCI observed 
that for some time the workers and peasants had been showing 
an increasing awareness of their class interests, and concluded : 
“Henceforth conditions are such that the toiling masses can 
become an independent political force, under the leadership of 
the proletariat.”*® This signified that the period of united 
front with the revolutionary nationalists was over. 

In a subsequent report, the ECCI spelt out the immediate 
tasks of the communists in the colonies and semi-colonies and 
set forth specific tactics for different countriest. In India a 
powerful Communist Party was to be organised to lead the 
workers and the peasants against the imperialists and the 
national bourgeoisie, and simultaneously to fight for the esta¬ 
blishment of an Indian Soviet republic. The communists were 
to gain control of the trade unions and peasant leagues, but not 
on tiie basis of workers* and peasants* parties. The report 
decidedly rejected the idea of alliance even with the petty 
bourgeon Leftrwing parties.*^ 
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The “Theses on the Revolutionary Movement in the 
Colonies and the Semi-Colonies,** introduced by Kuusinen and 
adopted finally in the Sixth Congress, maintained that the 
policy of British imperialism, which retarded the development 
of native industry, evoked a great dissatisfaction among the 
Indian bourgeoisie.*^^ 

In the tactical and strategic aspect it said that in countries 
like India the bourgeoisie, while in conflict with imperialism, 
attempted to make a great show of their nationalist firmness of 
principle and at the same time spread illusions about the pros¬ 
pect of a peaceful compromise with imperialism.But the 
working class in the colonies and semi-colonies, according to 
the theses, had characteristic features, which were important 
in the formation of an independent working class movement 
and proletarian class ideologies in countries like India. Never¬ 
theless, the communists of those countries were directed to 
utilise activities of the national reformist opposition “to link 
them with the agitation for revolutionary slogans** and ultimate 
'“exposure** of their character. 

The immediate tasks of the communists in India, as declared 
in the theses, included the struggle against imperialism for 
national emancipation, destruction of all survivals of feudalism 
and to hasten agrarian revolution with a view to “establishment 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat and peasantry in the form 
of a Soviet republic**.®* These could be successfully carried out 
only if a powerful Communist Party was created at the head 
of the broad masses of working class, peasantry and the toilers. 
While rejecting the principle of building the party on a two- 
class basis, namely WPP-s, Kuusinen made it clear that the 
communists in India must utilise the labouring masses to 
strengthen their “single, illegal, Independent and centralized 
party**. Further, the communists were also asked to “unmask 
the national reformism of the Indian National Congress'* about 
passive resistance and to advance the slogan of armed struggle 
for national emancipation.®* 
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Genesis op the Decolonisation Theory 


While Roy was away in China (January-August 1927) “a new 
comrade from India came to Moscow in his report he 
emphasised the rapid development of modern industry in India. 
This was corroborated by Luhani, who declared in the Tenth 
Plenum that at a meeting of the political secretariat of the 
ECCI about a year ago, the said comrade made a new assess¬ 
ment of the situation in India. As a result of the discussion of 
the report, a special Commission was appointed to study the 
Indian situation. The term ‘‘decolonisation,” Luhani recalled^ 
was included in the terms of reference of the Commission. It 
was the first occasion to use the term with reference to India.*® 
On the Indian question a series of meetings, attended by a 
number of Russians and the entire Indian delegation, took 
place. According to Luhani there was “no serious divergence 
of opinion” inside the Commission and the point of view was 
“accepted as general groundwork and after circulation, 
during the preceding nine months, the theory had been presented 
before the Sixth Congress in its “travested form.” He wanted 
to register his “energetic protest” against the “unfair” method 
which misled the delegates as also those who subscribed to the- 
points of view.** Luhani seemed to be the last among Roy’s- 
followers in the Comintern to defend the mentor. 

But according to Tagore it was Bukharin, who had 
“mentioned the ‘process of decolonisation* only as a strays 
remark in his concluding remarks on the political report”" 
presented by Tagore. In Tagore’s view the “so called decolonisa* 
tion theory was wrong,” which gave “quite a wrong estimation^ 
of the role of the British imperialism in India and also of co- 
relation of class forces vis-a-vis Indian revolution.”** 

On his return from China, Roy was charged to draft a 


resolution on the basis of the prlepawtory work already 
accomplished by thb Commission. The'report given by the 
“new comrade,” who came from'f^dm/ cnfiihhsising’ rapid 


development of modern industry in India, was nothing new to 
Roy. Such a development as a basic feature of the situation. 
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in post-war India had all along been pointed out by him ever 
since he was engaged in writing the book India in Transition. 
He had observed two tendencies, one of which was “sharpening 
of the class antagonism inside the national movement,” while 
the other one was a tendency of “compromise between the 
nationalist bourgeoisie and foreign imperialism.” Roy had 
analysed the economic conditions of India with numerous data 
and showed the “new tendencies of post-war colonial exploita¬ 
tion” ; he came to the conclusion that “imperialism must 
proceed very cautiously” in this new path, which was likely “to 
lead it out of the post-war crisis, as to destruction.”*^® The 
implication of the new policy, he argued, was “gradual 
‘decolonisation’ of India” which would be “allowed eventually 
to evolve out of the state of dependency to Dominion Status.”®' 
The main focus of his theory was that “from a backward 
agricultural colonial possession,” India would become a 
“modern industrial country—member of the British Common¬ 
wealth of free nations,” under the hegemony of imperialist 
finance. In essence, his argument was that under the impact 
of post-war crisis of capitalism, imperialism would abolish the 
“old antiquated forms and methods of colonial exploitation 
in favour of new forms and methods.” In his view, imperialism 
was obliged to make certain concessions to the Indian bour¬ 
geoisie. Those concessions, he believed, would come as 
reluctant but obligatory gifts of imperialism, leading to “de- 
re volutionisati on of the national bourgeoisie.”®^ The term 
“decolonisation,” disclosed Roy, was used tentatively [by 
Bukharin] to indicate a tendency, and relatively, only in con¬ 
nection with the bourgeoisie ; nowhere had Roy stated that 
the Indian people would be free under the sanction of imperia¬ 
lism. He rather asserted, as claimed by Roy, that the im¬ 
provement in the conditions of the bourgeoisie was the “result of 
a plan to intensify the exploitation of the nation as a whole.”®* 
It was mainly against this background, as also the background 
of serious questions on China policy at the Ninth Plenum 
(February 1928) that a barrage of criticism was directed against 
Roy ; his theory of increased industrialisation in India and hia 
7 
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attitude towards the national bourgeoisie became the main 
targets of criticism in the sixth Congress.** 

Roy’s Exit from the Comintern 

After attending a few sessions of the Ninth Plenum, Roy 
left for Berlin in March 1928, on ground of serious illness, 
and he never returned to Moscow. In Berlin, Roy gradually 
aligned himself with August Thalheimer and Heinrich Brandler, 
who had formed a faction inside the German Communist 
Party, called the Communist Party Opposition (KPO). For 
over a year, Roy never “openly uttered a single word against 
the new lines of the Comintern.*’*® The German Communist 
Party, which was the most powerful and well organised of all 
the parties in Europe, had been losing ground for some years 
to the advantage of the Social Democratic Party. On the May 
Day in 1929, the German Communist Party gave a call for an 
armed insurrection, which proved to be abortive. Roy con¬ 
tributed an article to the German Communist Opposition press 
entitled “The crises in the Communist International,’* criticising 
the German Party’s ultra-left actions on the May Day. This 
had given a handle to Kuusinen to put an end to Roy’s career 
in the Comintern. Meanwhile, from his sick bed, Roy had 
submitted a lengthy report on the Indian question to the 
ECCI.*« 

The tirade against Roy in the Tenth Plenum (3-19 July, 
1929) of the ECCl showed symptoms that Roy’s fall from grace 
was imminent. Referring to the articles contributed by Roy 
to the Inprecor, during the period between the Sixth Congress 
and the Tenth Plenum, Kuusinen charged that Roy was 
“against us because we refused to have anything to do with a 
bloc policy with the national bourgeoisie.” Kuusinen charged 
that Roy “would like to keep up an alliance between the 
labour movement and the nationalist reformist bourgeois 
parties of India.** He conjectured that Roy could not forgive 
the Comintern for its refusal to have an alliance with the In- 
4ependence for India League formed by Jawaharlal Nehru, 
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‘Subhas Bose and others.®' Kuusinen ridiculed Roy in the 
Tenth Plenum for the latter’s appreciation of Swarajist leaders, 
who had thwarted an anti-Coramunist Bill in the Central 
Assembly, called the Public Safety Bill. But the main point of 
Kuusinen’s attack was that Roy had contributed to the press of 
Brandlerite renegades ; the delegates interjected that Roy “is 
no longer our comrade.” Roy’s former associate Luhani at 
this stage declared that Roy’s views published in Brandler’s 
organ constituted “an open betrayal of the interest of the 
growing revolution in India.” He accused Roy for “his 
double political b jok-keeping,” and compared Roy with Nehru 
for “concealing the programme of the bourgeois counter¬ 
revolution of India under pseudo-radical phraseology.”'*® 
Solomon A. Lozovsky, who was the head of the Prolintern, 
charged Roy for “developing an entirely Menshevik ideology.” 
He found in Roy’s speeches, “Menshevism pure and simple in 
regard to the tasks confronting the Indian revolution.” 
Lozovsky demanded hundred times more attention to helping 
the Indian labour movement, purging every variety of 
Menshevism to converting the small party into a mass party 
which would lead the labour movement in India. 

Roy was expelled from the Comintern in September 1929 
“and no definite reason was given.”'® Later in December, in 
an announcement in the Inprecor it was said that in accordance 
with the resolution of the Tenth Plenum of the ECCI and “the 
decision of the Presidium of the ECCI of 19.12.1928, according 
to which adherents of the Brandlcr organisation cannot be 
members of the Comintern, the Presidium of the ECCI declare, 
that Roy by contributing to the Brandler press and by sup¬ 
porting the Brandler organisation has placed himself outside 
the ranks of the Comintern, and is to be considered as expelled 
from the Comintern.”' ^ 

It is perhaps true, that Roy came under heavy criticism for 
his policy and actions in China for which he was made a 
scapegoat. Secondly, as C.P. Dutt held, there arose the 
question of Roy’s exaggerated reports about the CPI. Thirdly, 
Jloy’s attempts to build the WPP was viewed by the Co.-nintern 
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authorities as an alternative to the Communist Party. Lastly, 
Roy, differing from the Sixth Congress decision, held that it 
was wrong to form a political party on a two-class basis by 
saying that what was required in India was not merely a two- 
class party but a multi-class party.’Curiously, Roy fell from 
grace not for his so called theory of “Decolonisation.”’® 

What led to Roy’s expulsion from the Comintern is still a 
subject of great controversy. Nevertheless it may be concluded 
that intrigues, accumulated ever since Roy had reached Berlin 
from Mexico, continually accentuated lowering his image in 
the Comintern. At the very outset, the Berlin Committee 
headed by Chatto and Bhupen Dutta made a representation to 
Lenin, opposing Roy’s leadership in Indian affairs. In the 
second phase Abani Mukherjee, for whom Roy was criticised 
by the Berlin Committee, worked against him, first in Moscow 
and then in India. Chatto later made alliance with Mukherjee, 
who secretly returned to India with the help of Indian Indepen¬ 
dence Party of Berlin and Barkatullah of Kabul Centre of 
the Indian revolutionaries which was led by Mahendra Pratap. 
Mukherjee developed considerable influence over Singarvelu 
and Dr Manilal. The Indian Independence Party had 
decided to put up a fight to topple Roy from his base in 
India.’® 

Next in the series was the CPGB which organised the 
Oriental Conference at Amsterdam, and set up Saklatvala and 
R.P. Dutt against Roy. Later several emissaries were sent by 
the CPGB to India ostensibly to capture the leadership of Roy 
in the Communist activities. They took advantage when Roy 
was deputed to China. Considerable damage to Roy’s position 
was done by Saumyendra Nath Tagore in his bid for favour in 
the Comintern.’® In consequence of Tagore’s allegation 
against Roy on the eve of the Sixth Congress Roy’s position 
was undermined in Moscow. Tagore received help from 
Nalini Gupta, another old associate of Roy. Gupta also 
“cherished the ambition to occupy Roy’s vacant throne.” Last 
but not the least in importance in the series was the attempt 
made by Shaukat Usmani to oust Roy and to step into the* 
vacancy.” 
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Besides, several friends and followers of Roy gradually 
deserted him even when Roy had been directing Indian acti¬ 
vities under the Comintern. Distribution of money was in 
most cases the bone of contention. Muzaffar Ahmed had the 
belief that a letter which he had addressed to Roy, complaining 
against his non-remittance of funds and negligence of party 
work was opened by the Comintern authorities, when Roy was 
in China ; the letter, Ahmed believed, hastened Roy’s down¬ 
fall.’® Ahmed was, however, disillusioned by R.P. Dutt.’ ** 

Whatever might be the charges levelled against Roy in the 
ninth and tenth plenums of the ECCI and the Sixth Congress, 
yet he was not expelled for his actions in China.Likewise, 
Tagore’s contention about Roy’s negligence of party work nor 
misapplication of funds had any connection with the expulsion. 
Nor was the reason of developing the theory of Decolonisation 
which only embarassed the Comintern. His downfall as 
conjectured by Roy himself, was mainly due to the ‘‘internal 
struggle of the Russian Communist Party’*. He was a “victim 
of some internal intrigue” the advantage of which was taken 
by the CPGB to maintain its domination o^er the Indian 
Communist Movement.®* 

The actual reason for Roy’s expulsion may be traced to the 
power struggle in the Comintern especially after the Fifth 
Congress where Stalin had consolidated his position and 
gradually eliminated many old guard of the Russian 
Revolution. From the early period of his career in the 
Comintern, Roy had aligned himself with the so-called Left 
Communists of the Bolshevik Party led by Bukharin, who was 
recognised as the “theoretical authority second only to Lenin”.®* 
For years Bukharin was regarded as the incarnation of the 
extreme Left within the Comintern, to become later the in¬ 
carnation of the extreme Right.®® In the early half of 1920-s 
Roy, as an associate of Bukharin was known for his ultra¬ 
left politics. The line of thinking of Bukharin and Roy 
coincided with that of Stalin after the Fifth Congress when 
Zinoviev was replaced by Bukharin as President of the Comin¬ 
tern (1926). Both Bukharin and Roy broke with Stalin to lead a 
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Right opposition in response to external developments in 1928^^ 
Meanwhile Stalin had changed his line to the extreme Left. 
Roy was expelled followed by Bukharin. In the struggle for 
succession after Lenin Bukharin was the third contender to be 
purged by Stalin after Zinoviev and Trotsky. 

It may be construed that both Roy and Bukharin were 
purged for opposing the ultra-Left tactics adopted by Stalin 
in the Sixth Congress. The prima facie reason of Roy's ex¬ 
pulsion as recorded in the resolution of the ECCl was breach, 
of discipline, which according to Roy, “made the thing easier 
for the ruling clique”.®* 

Ultra-Left Strategy in India 

The degree of confidence which the Indian communists- 
derived from the waves of “strike struggles” in various parts 
of India in 1927-28, was well manifest in the deliberations of 
the first All India conference of the WPP held in Calcutta 
towards the end of 1928.®® Interestingly, as for tactical question 
relating to the existence of the WPP, distinct from the CPI, the 
approaches both of Roy and the CPGB were almost identical. 
It will be noted below that there had been a change in Roy’s 
position towards Indian situation after adoption of the Indepen¬ 
dence resolution in the Madras Congress (1927), when be began 
to feel for an all out united front against the Simon Commis¬ 
sion. He made a departure from his erstwhile position, when he 
found the petty bourgeois intellectuals rising to the occasion. 
This led him to conclude that the Left-wing of the Congress 
composed mainly of the middle class intellectuals, was “destined 
to play in the near future a prominent role” in the national 
movement. Roy began to emphasise that the real Leftists 
would join the WPP, which had “shown in its programme an 
understanding of the situation.”®® 

But contrary to Roy’s policy, the official report of the- 
Comintern cited the “main weak point” of the WPP and said 
that it was “acting more as a Left-wing of the Congress than as 
an independent political party.” Briefly, the point of criticism. 
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of the report was that the WPP could never become a party of 
mass national revolutionary struggle, unless it emancipated 
itself from the influence of the bourgeois politicians, and 
transformed itself into a bloc of the working class and ex¬ 
ploited masses “under the leadership of the proletariat.'' The 
report clearly ruled out the question that the WPP should be 
a substitute for the Communist Party, the organisation of which 
was “absolutely necessary.*’®^ Thus, Roy’s formula of an open 
mass party backed by a clandestine Communist Party was 
rejected. 

At the Sixth Congress the Soviet leaders clearly disapproved 
of the existence of the WPP, in place of a Communist Party. 
The Comintern decided to withdraw its suport, while the Indian 
Communists continued their preparation for the first all-India 
Conference of the four branches of the WPP in Calcutta (21-23 
December, 1928). The resolutions adopted by the World Con¬ 
gress came to be known in India too late for a change over to 
the new policy, both organisational as also ideological. 
Consequently, the Indian Communists continued the previous 
line, communicated by the CPGB through its representatives, 
Bradley and Spratt. The latter drafted the political resolution. 
While the WPP Conference was still sitting, instructions came 
from Moscow, and the resolution passed in the first day’s 
session was set aside,* and a new programme was adopted in 
the last day’s session.®® The WPP Conference had earlier 
decided to collaborate with the Independence League, formed by 
Nehru, Bose and other Left-wing leaders of the Congress ; the 
league was later condemned by the WPP for having a “funda¬ 
mentally bourgeois even fascist, and ultimately counter-revolu¬ 
tionary’* character.®® During the WPP Conference, the ECCI 
had sent a letter accompanied by a long extract from the 
Colonial Theses adopted by the Sixth Congress. The latter 
contained suggestion for “creation of an independent class 
party of the proletariat,’’ not in the form of a united WPP, 
but on the “basis of co-operation’* between the “mass organisa¬ 
tions of proletariat on the one hand, and peasant leagues and 
committees on the other.’’ The letter enjoined overthrow 

• According to V, B. Karnik. the Conference had earlier passed a resolu¬ 
tion, unanimously endorsing Roy’s views. Roy advocated a National 
Democratic Revolution as the immediate objective, and the Congress was 
to captured and transformed into a people’s party for leading the 
revolution. —In M. N. Roy. Origin of Radicalism in the Congress, 
Lucknow. 1942. pp. 14-15. 
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of the imperialists, together with exposure of bourgeois 
^'intention to bargain and to come to terms” with the 
colonial power. The greatest danger to the creation of a 
revolutionary bloc was contained “not only in bourgeois 
nationalism as such,” but it also came from the petty bourgeois 
intellectuals, influenced by the Independence League. Ways 
were also suggested for building up a genuine Communist 
Party, which did not exist effectively in India.®* 

Roy, who had by this time fallen from grace, but had not 
yet been formally expelled from the Comintern, still continued 
to write in the Comintern journals. In a review of the WPP 
conference, Roy eulogised it for reflecting the “revolutionary 
atmosphere prevailing in the country.” But he deplored that 
the conference “neglected its objective task—to mobilise all 
the forces of national revolution under its banner.”®® He 
disapproved of the “hostile criticism” made by the conference 
against the Independence League, representing the opposition 
to the bourgeois Right-wing of the Congress. That “no dis¬ 
tinction” was made “between the two factors inside the 
Congress” dismayed Roy, who believed that the petty bourgeois 
Left radicals had been “trying to oust the bourgeois from the 
leadership.” While, however, appreciating the “well-merited 
criticism” against the programme of the Independence League, 
Roy expected a “positive attitude—an offer of united front on 
the common platform of anti-imperialist struggle.”®* He 
became aware that the WPP being “relatively weak and un¬ 
organised,” it would be necessary for the WPP “to follow the 
traditional policy of forming fractions within the Congress,” 
for the purpose of agitation and exposure of the reactionary 
leadership and drawing revolutionary sections towards the WPP. 
The rejection of the motion that the members of the WPP 
should join the Independence League, displeased Roy.®^ 

Parting of ways 

It may be asked as to what prompted Roy to change his 
erstwhile extreme Left stance, which was picked up by Stalin. 
After his return from China, Roy changed his tactics and tried 
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to comprehend the new realities in Indian politics and also in 
the international situation. He was quick to observe the 
radicalisation of Indian politics, especially after the Madras 
Congress, and felt the necessity of united front with the petty 
bourgeois intelligentsia. He, however, never admitted that 
the national bourgeoisie was a revolutionary factor. Likewise, 
at the international plane, he was alarmed to observe the rapid 
rise of Fascism in Europe, and felt the necessity of a united front 
with all the democratic forces including the Social Democratic 
Parties of Europe. The Comintern, according to Roy, had 
underestimated the danger of fascist advance in Europe.''* Roy 
could not accept the ultra-Left policy of the Comintern on 
India. While falling from grace, he continued to write in the 
Comintern journals, giving out his reaction to the new policy of 
the International vis-a-vis the new political trends in India. 
The adoption of the independence resolution in the Madras 
Congress appeared to him as an indication of “revolt of the 
petty bourgeois left-wing against the reformism of the big 
bourgeoisie.” In his view the revolt had later gathered “or¬ 
ganisational form” in the Independence for India League. 

To Roy, even the subsequent debacle of the Left-wing 
leadership in the endorsement of the (Motilal) Nehru Report, 
“did not alter the realities of the situation.“ He took it as a 
^*process of class differentiation inside the nationalist rank and 
a resulting radicalisation of nationalist movement.” The 
“revolt” of the petty bourgeois nationalist rank “against the 
compromising reformist policy of the bourgeois leaders,” as 
visualised by Roy, was the “characteristic of the situation.”*’ 
He believed that the rank and file of the Congress was bound 
to move still further to the Left—“towards the formation of a 
revolutionary democratic anti-imperialist united front” of all 
those sections of the population.*® But he did not overlook 
the fact that “owing to political immaturity and the weakness,” 
the Left radicals had been “outmanoeuvred” by Gandhi in the 
Calcutta session of the Congress in 1928. Nevertheless, Roy 
was optimist that “outstanding leaders of the Left Opposition” 
like Jawaharlal Nehru, Subhas Bose and Srinivas Iyengar, who 
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were previously ‘^allied with religious and social conservatism**' 
and ‘*traditiona]ly incapable of taking an independent political 
attitude,’* had been “rapidly outgrowing the leadership of the 
big bourgeoisie.*’®® 

The mass demonstrations during the visit of the Simon 
Commission induced Roy to believe that the “country was 
prepared’* for a fight, however be the reluctance of the framers 
of the “compromise constitution,” to take up the challenge of 
the imperialism.*®® He expected that all fighters for freedom 
would “heartily greet the rise of the Independence for India 
League.”* ®* Thus, Roy seemed to be realistic in his assessment 
of the prevailing situation. In his new strategy, he intended to 
rally the growing forces of radical nationalists and to induce 
them to capture the leadership of the Congress. 

Immediately after his expulsion from the Comintern, Roy 
in an open letter entitled “My Crime”, addressed to the 
members of the Comintern, defended his position against 
charges made by Kuusinen in the Sixth Congress. He rejected 
the allegations of deviations attributed to him as contradic¬ 
tory.*®® The charges against Roy seemed to be contradictory 
in the sense that while he had reiterated his old view in the 
Sixth Congress, that the Indian bourgeoisie was “rallied on the 
side of counter-revolution,” he could hardly be charged with a 
bloc policy with the bourgeoisie. * ® * The “glaring contradic¬ 
tions” that he found in the set of resolutions of the Sixth 
Congress were clearly discernible in the following years. The 
resolutions, while maintaining that the imperialist exploitation 
of the “entire nation” was intensified, stated that the nationalist 
bourgeoisie were counter revolutionary. Roy was justified in 
repudiating this plea on the ground that, had they still been as 
oppressed as ever, they were supposed to remain a revolutionary 
factor.*®* Refuting Kuusinen’s charge of bloc policy with the 
national bourgeoisie, Roy maintained that a Leninist policy of 
united front, as adopted in the Fourth Congress, would have 
transformed Independence for India League into a “powerful 
weapon to develop the revolution.” J®* 

Roy’s submission to the Sixth Congress was that the Indian 
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communists must "take the initiative in organising the broadest 
possible United Front” of all the social elements under the 
hegemony of the proletariat, to fight simultaneously against 
imperialism and the native bourgeoisie. The Sixth Congress 
did not reject the principle of united front, but asked the 
communists not to enter into a multi-class party.The 
resolution of the Sixth Congress had characterised the Congress 
as the counter-revolutionary party of the bourgeoisie and 
advised the Indian communists to denounce all the nationalist 
leaders, including Left-wing leaders like Jawaharlal and Subhas 
Bose, as agents of imperialism. Contrarily, Roy was of the 
opinion that the Congress was "a coalition of classes,” which 
was bound to be ‘‘dominated by one or other of its constituent 
elements.”^® ^ 

From this follows the argument advanced by Roy, that 
the Congress had all along been influenced directly or indirectly 
by the bourgeoisie, because its "objective revolutionary 
potentialities had not been developed” ; but the potentialities 
remained.^^^ Actuated by a new realisation that, as the organ 
of the anti-imperialist struggle, the Congress was a "creation 
of the democratic masses,” Roy came to the conclusion that it 
should be wielded by a "coalition of the oppressed and exploited 
classes,” for the overthrow of imperialism and establishment of 
democratic freedom.*About this time it was significant that 
Roy no more insisted on forming a people’s party, as he had 
found potentialities among a section of the Congress itself. 

Roy was castigated in the Sixth Congress for neglecting 
the task of building up a strong Communist party in India. But 
as a matter of fact, the CPI had emerged as a political force 
spearheading "not a negligible mass movement.” It was evident 
at the Calcutta session of the Congress (December, 1928), when 
the WPP Conference not only adopted resolutions of radical 
nature, but also organised a mammoth rally before the Congress 
pandal with some concrete demands.**® A fight against the 
compromising tendency of the national bourgeois leadership, 
as determined by the Second Comintern Congress, was claimed 
to be followed by CPI leadership within the framework of the 
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national movement.^ On behalf of the Comintern, Roy 
used to send up to 1927 directions to the CPI. Although he 
held that the Indian bourgeoisie would come to an agreement 
with imperialism, he was working on the possibility of capturing 
the Congress. The question of communists leaving the 
Congress could never arise. 

Prior to the adoption of the new line, the CPI leadership, 
claims Adhikari, had developed “a correct approach towards 
the national movement” with a correct programme. The stage 
was set for further advance along the programme largely under 
Roy’s direction. But this was actually “put out of gear” by 
the “Meerut arrests and the policy shift” which came in early 
thirties. In pursuance of the Sixth Congress, the communists 
in India were “keeping away from the great national movement 
of the thirties.” Their opposition to it “not only isolated the 
Party from the national movement, but also led to a split” in 
their trade unions, which were subjected to victimisation and 
police repression after the Meerut arrests. They were virtually 
out of the Congress and tried to regain their foothold by for¬ 
ming an Anti-Imperialist League, counterpoised against the 
Congress. In utter disregard of Roy, the “incorrect way of 
struggling against the national-reformist Gandhian leadership,” 
led the communists to “attacking Left-nationalist leadership 
of Nehru and Subhas Bose and the radical groups which were 
orientating towards socialism.”^ * ® It transpires that Adhikari's 
analysis largely coincides with what Roy had said against the 
decisions of the Sixth Congress. Thus, Roy’s position seems 
to have been amply vindicated. 

Onslaught against Communism 

On his return from China, the tactics set forth by Roy 
in the changed context of India were conveyed to the Indian 
communists in a letter (30 December, 1927) which created a stir 
in India. It became known as the Assembly Letter, after it was 
disclosed by the Government in the Central Legislative Assembly 
on September 6, 1928, followed by a heated debate over a Bill 
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called the Public Safety Bill (Removal from India), providing 
“powers for the deportation of Bolshevik agents.”^ * * The Bill 
was intended to deport from India the British Communists, 
who had been successfully operating in India.* The letter 
was said to be addressed by Roy from the headquarters of the 
Comintern to the CC of the CPI and to the CC of the WPP. 

The main focus of the letter was how the CPI and WPP 
would work and maintain relation with him and the Co¬ 
mintern.**® It revealed Roy’s advice of the legal form of the 
WPP and illegal form of the CPI, his disapproval of open 
identification of the former with the latter and disclosure of 
the names of members of the CC of the CPI. Further, it 
reiterated that while the CPI should be affiliated to the 
Comintern, the affiliation of the WPP should be to the League 
Against Imperialism.**^ Lastly, the growing rivalry between 
Roy and the CPGB over the control of communist activities in 
India was clearly discernible in the letter, where it said that the 
British comrades who had been deputed to India had no 
“superior right.” Roy’s advice was that the “Indian 
Communists in emigration’'should be “treated by the comrades 
at home” for guidance and co-ordination.**® The foreign 
Bureau of the CPI consisting of Roy, Clemens Dutta and 
Muhammed Sipassi existed for the purpose. The ultimate 
design of Roy to send the letter was perhaps to regain his hold 
that he had lost over the CPI during his eight months sojourn 
to China. 

The Assembly letter gave rise to united opposition in the 
Central Assembly, consisting of the Swarajists led by Motilal 
Nehru, Nationalists led by Lala Lajpat Rai and independents 
led by P. Thakurdas. Motilal Nehru refused to accept the 
“false argument” of the Government that “merely because after 
Bradley and Spratt .came to India there were railway disasters 
and strikes.”**® Srinivasan Iyengar argued that “if the 
Government wanted to shut out the British Communists, let 
the British Government prevent their coming to India.” 
Opposing the Bill, Lajpat Rai contended that “law of this kind 
proposed did not exist anywhere except in Fascist Italy.” 
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N. M. Joshi said that the Bill was “designed to penalise the 
preaching of certain doctrines, which were helping the labouring 
classes.*’*It was strange enough that those who did not 
believe in communism fought against the Bill which was 
designed to prevent communist activities in India. The main 
reason was their faith in liberal democracy as in England, 
where preaching of communism had not been disallowed. 
Secondly, the conservative leaders of India developed a soft 
attitude towards Russia, because of her successful fight against 
imperialism, which was an enemy common to both. 

The Public Safety Bill after a prolonged debate over a few 
months, fell through with a casting vote of V. J. Patel, the 
President of the House. The debate was practically cut short 
by a spectacular incident in the Assembly ; on April 8, 1929 
two bombs were thrown at the treasury benches by Bhagat 
Singh and Batukeswar Datta, members of the Hindusthan 
Socialist Republican Army. Shortly thereafter, the Viceroy 
delivered an address to a joint sitting of both the houses and 
announced his decision to enact, with his special power, the 
Public Safety Act by promulgating an ordinance.* 

One positive effect of the debate was that along with the 
fermentation of national feelings and united action of all the 

parties generated by boycott of the Simon Commission, the 

\ 

difference between the nationalists and the communists 
narrowed considerably. But the communists, instead of appre¬ 
ciating this new trend and far from producing unity, began to 
criticise the Congress, owing to the new policy of the Comin¬ 
tern. No wonder that Roy, who had differed from the Comin¬ 
tern line, was ridiculed by Kuusinen in the Tenth Plenum for 
eulogising the Swarajists as fighters against the anti-communist 
law.*®* During the period of the debate, which continued 
over seven months on the Public Safety Bill, the WPP met in 
Calcutta (21-24 December 1928). It was in this first all-India 
Conference that the ultra-Left policies were adopted in confor¬ 
mity with the Sixth Congress of the Comintern. Immediately 
-after the WPP Conference, the CPI met in Calcutta (December 
27-29). The newly constituted CC of the CPI was hesitant 
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about following the Comintern line in toto and did not dissolve 
the WPP as such. The next meeting of the CPI took place 
three months later in Bombay (March 17-19, 1929); it resolved 
to reorganise the Party and kept the question of existence of 
the WPP in abeyance, pending decision of the next meeting. 
But immediately on the day after conclusion of the meeting, 
the Government rounded up the communists and arrested 
thirty-one leading members of the CPI and a number of trade 
unionists, at the instance of the District Magistrate of Meerut 
(March 20, 1929) on the charge of conspiracy to wage war 
against the King Emperor. All the prominent leaders of the 
WPP and the AITUC were arrested.^®® 

The Viceroy disallowed discussion of an adjournment 
motion moved by Motilal Nehru in the Central Assembly on 
the following day. Home Member J. Crerar in reply to various 
questions stated that, the charges against the persons arrested 
were that they were in league with the Comintern, the aim of 
which was to subvert the existing system of Government by 
armed revolution.'®* Meetings and demonstrations in protest 
against the arrests and indiscriminate house searches took place 
spontaneously all over the country. In a largely attended 
public meeting in Calcutta leaders of different political parties 
condemned the Government repression. Bipin Chandra Pal 
appealed to the people “to close up their ranks and present a 
united front.’* The meeting called upon the youth “to enlist 
themselves as active workers of the labour movement.”'®® 
Soon after the arrests the CWC condemned the action of the 
Government and viewed it as a “forerunner of a still greater 
policy of repression.”'®® 

The Meerut Conspiracy Case, which began in January 1930. 
dragged on for three years, owing mainly to the tactics adopted 
by the prisoners “to transform the courtroom into a political 
forum for the dissemination of communist ideology by making 
statements day after day”.'®^ The outstanding effect of arrest 
and persecution of the leading communists created almost a 
vacuum to the communist activities in India for half of a 
decade to come. But on the other hand, the Meerut trial made 
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the communists heroes in Indian politics and earned them, 
moral support and sympathy of the people. The long-drawn 
trial helped considerably the spread of radical ideas in the 
country. Yet it seems that thanks to the new Comintern 
policy, no fusion could take place between the national move¬ 
ment and the communist activities which were mainly confined 
to the industrial workers. Indeed, the communist movement 
hardly made any impact on Indian politics in a period when 
radical trends were becoming evident in the national movement. 
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ROY IN INDIA 


The EVENTFUL last quarter of 1929 began with the Viceroy*s 
-announcement of a Round Table Conference for bringing about 
an agreed formula to end the constitutional deadlock. Imme¬ 
diately thereafter, a leaders’ conference held at Delhi, issued a 
manifesto prepared by Gandhi, appreciating the “sincerity'* 
underlying the Viceroy’s declarations ; it offered co-operation 
““to evolve a scheme of Dominion Status’’ suitable for India’s 
needs.* The manifesto was signed by Gandhi, Malaviya, 
Motilal Nehru, Sapru, Besant, Ansari and others. Jawaharlal 
initially “hesitated and refused,” but finally signed it, Subhas 
Bose, Dr Kitchlew and Abdul Bari declined to support the 
manifesto. 


Lahore Congress 

The Lahore Congress, which had since become famous, 
required a President who could rescue the Congress from the 
morass of Council politics and lead the nation along the un¬ 
trodden path of CD in tune with the growing mood, specially 
of the radical elements in the country.’^ Gandhi wanted to 
■select a young man who could inspire confidence in the younger 
folk of the country. To him although Jawaharlal Nehru was 
““undoubtedly an extremist, thinking far ahead of his surround¬ 
ings,” he chose Nehru, because Gandhi considered him to be 
^‘humble and practical enough not to force the pace to the 
breaking points.” The AICC endorsed Gandhi’s suggestion 
1o elect Nehru as President for the Lahore Congress. The 
-question at Lahore was whether the resolution adopted by the 
Madras Congress on independence should be incorporated as 
part of the Congress creed or only as an explanation to it. 
-Jawaharlal Nehru in his presidential address declared “for the 
fullest freedom of India” and refused to acknowledge the right 
of the British Parliament to dictate in any way. Having been 
responsible for rejecting the demand for independence ever 
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since the Ahmedabad Congress (1921), Gandhi had to sponsor 
the resolution on “Complete Independence.”® 

When the Congress welcomed (November 1929) Irwin’s- 
declaration on Dominion Status for India, it was natural for 
the League Against Imperialism to characterise it as “the 
betrayal of the cause of workers and peasants”. The denuncia¬ 
tion came when the Congress was on the verge of launching the 
CD ; Jawaharlal severed all connections with the League, 
which in its turn expelled him in 1931.^ Earlier on the eve of 
the Lahore Congress the Bombay WPP in a manifesto, echoing 
the statement of the ECCl, had characterised the Congress 
leadership as pro-imperialist and argued that the two-stage 
revolution should be fused into one. 

Roy’s Manifesto after Lahore Congress 

Soon after the Lahore Congress, Roy issued a manifesto 
from Berlin, advocating a programme of action to implement 
the resolution of independence.® The manifesto, which was- 
addressed to the “Revolutionary Vanguard of the Toiling 
Masses of India,” projected the demand for a Constituent 
Assembly as against the Round Table Conference which was^ 
then in the offing. The communists characterised Roy’s slogan 
as a bourgeois eyewash to prevent agrarian revolution, consoli¬ 
dation of British rule and diversion of masses from “immediate 
revolutionary struggle”. Roy, Nehru and Bose were condemned 
for this “counter revolutionary bourgeois programme”.® 

To work out a programme of action for mobilising the 
people in the struggle for national independence, the first step 
that Roy advocated was a vigorous propaganda and the second 
one was to supplement the boycott of the Round Table Con¬ 
ference by the demand for the election of a Constituent 
Assembly. The programme formulated by Roy after the Lahore 
Congress was almost similar to those which he sent to earlier 
Congress sessions, starting from the Ahmedabad Congress ; 
the new feature added was the operative aspect of Constituent 
Assembly.^ After Roy’s expulsion from the Comintern, a 
tirade was started against him in the Comintern press. As- 
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against Roy’s slogan of Constituent Assembly and National 
Democratic Revolution, the communists raised the slogan of 
“Soviet” to counteract the move for the Round Table Con¬ 
ference and upheld the path of “dictatorship of the proletariat”. 
Roy was designated as a reformist, rendering service to imperia¬ 
lism. By the middle of 1930, Roy decided to leave Europe 
for India. 

International Communist Opposition 

Notwithstanding his formal expulsion, Roy fondly believed 
that the crisis in the International was temporary and he was 
confident that the International would sooner or later return to 
the old Leninist tactical line.** Meanwhile, in the changed 
context, most of his followers and associates specially the 
Indian friends had deserted Roy. However, after recovery 
from illness, he got in touch with those who were in agreement 
with his views. Most of them were old guard of communism. 
A new organisation had come into existence known as the 
International Communist Opposition, in which Roy joined 
forces with the members of the Brandler-Thalheimer group in 
Germany and the Lovestone group in America. They vaguely 
looked for such reform in the Comintern as would enable their 
differences to be healed up. Their stance was critical of 
Trotsky’s proposal which was then in a embryonic form that 
various opposition groups should be merged into his Fourth 
International.*'’ Pragmatically, Roy ruled out the idea of opening 
a new International at the moment as not only “silly” but took 
it to be an inexcusable crime. “Only the monumental egoism of 
Trotsky”, Roy held, “could conceive of such a thing to-day.” 
He wanted to pursue the policy of working just like the commu¬ 
nists, with the idea of extending “influence in the rank and file 
of the parties and eventually change their policy”.’" But he 
spoilt the prospect of a rapprochement by criticising the ultra- 
left tactics of the Comintern, which, in his view, had destroyed 
many mass organisations formed by the communists. On the 
national plane he clearly had no intention of organising a 
second CPI, independent of the Comintern, as he wanted that 
the CPI should remain a section of the International. But a 
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genuine party in his opinion could not be built up so long it 
would follow a false line recommended by the Comintern.^ ^ 
Roy seemed to be oblivious of the fact that criticism in public 
was tantai^ount to breach of discipline in a party. 

Twentieth Century Jacobinism 

I 

The main foi^us of Roy*s thought and action during this 
period was his theory of Jacobinism. By an analysis he sought 
to establish that in a new. form the Bourgeois Democratic Revo¬ 
lution was still to take place in India, in consideration of the 
fact that in India the delayed revolution could not take place 
in its classical form. The bourgeoisie had forfeited the right 
to lead it. But the task of the revolution remained to be 
accomplished. The forces of the revolution were all there. 
Only the bourgeoisie had deserted them. There must conse¬ 
quently, be a new type of leadership. ^ ® Evidently, Roy was 
largely influenced by the French Revolution from which he 
borrowed the spirit of Jacobinism ; it stood for a doctrinaire 
idealism, exalting the principle of the sovereignty of the people, 
the liberty, equality and fraternity of all men in a direct demo¬ 
cracy. Jacobinism in the twentieth century, as Lenin put it, 
“would be the rule of the revolutionary class”. To him the 
Bolsheviks were “the Jacobins of contemporary social Demo¬ 
cracy*’. Lenin did not want to imitate the Jacobins of 1793, 
nor to borrow their methods of action.*’ All that he wanted 
was to emulate the Jacobin spirit of fighting monarchy and the 
enemies of liberty by force, making no concessions whatever 
to human degradation.** 

Much late in a letter to the Comintern on the eve of the 
Seventh Congress, Roy stressed that the “revolutionary leader¬ 
ship needed to-day must raise the banner not of communism, 
but of Jacobinism”. He referred to Lenin’s remarks while 
introducing* the New Economic Policy, that there could be no 
proletarian dictatorship without the proleteriat, which was yet 
to be created.*’ Although cast in Marxian theory of history, 
Roy’s concept of Jacobinism was clearly an application of 
Marxist theory of social problems of seventeenth and eighteenth 
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centuries, to be solved in similar stage of India in the twentieth 
century. Admittedly, a broader uhderstanding of Marxism, 
prompted him to determine a distinct course, because of the 
peculiarity of “living simultaneously in two periods of 
history”, 

In the early 1930*s the concept of multiclass leadership 
developed by Roy, was yet to crystallize. He still pinned his 
faith on the primacy of the proletarian hegemony (not leader¬ 
ship) of the revolution. He conceded that “in spite of its 
numerical smallness,” the proletariat was “the most important 
factor in the present Indian society.”’’ His expectation was 
that the numerical smallness would be ^‘compensated by the 
vastness of the allied forces” which were “proletarianiZed 
essentially.” Alongside, he continued to cling to the idea of a 
separate organ namely the Communist Party, as the vanguard 
of the National Democratic Revolution. In essence his scheme 
was to “rally the rebellious peasantry and the discontented petty 
bourgeoisie” in the revolutionary struggle for national libera¬ 
tion under the “hegemony of the proletariat.”’® From this 
follows the argument advanced by Roy that two revolutions 
overlapped in India. The first one, according to Marxian 
theory of history, the bourgeois revolution had “not yet been 
completed,” while the second one, the proletarian revolution 
“appeared on the order of the day.” To Roy the latter did 
not “depend upon the completion of the former.” Contrarily, 
the historic task of carrying through the bourgeois revolution 
devolved upon the proletariat, not historically but immediately 
to the socialist revolution.’® Here it may be concluded that 
Roy in a reformulated manner perhaps sought to introduce 
socialism which could be made to coincide with the overthrow 
of the imperialist regime, and he thus tried to emulate the 
example set by Lenin to telescope the bourgeois and proletariat 
revolutions. 


Formation of Roy Group 

When Roy returned to India towards the end of 1930, the 
OD movement was on the low ebb. It had lost its momentum. 
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tending towards collapse and compromise with the British 
Government. The compromise ultimately turned out in the 
form of the Gandhi-Irwin Pact which gave rise to distress- 
and disappointment among the radical youngmen who had 
participated in the movement with high hopes. They were 
not organised enough to thwart the compromising trend of the 
Congress.Roy had gathered around him in Berlin a few 
Indian enthusiasts who made an attempt in vain to start a 
Berlin branch of the Congress. He sent four of them, Tayab 
Ali Shaikh, Sundar Kabadi, Brojesh Singh and Dr Anadi 
Bhaduri to India.® ‘ They had approved of Roy’s decision to 
return to India for direct participation in the revolutionary 
movement. Dr Bhaduri was first to land in Bombay accom¬ 
panied by his German wife early in November, 1929 and 
proceeded to Calcutta.®® Sundar returned to Bombay in the 
summer of 1930. Tayab Shaikh and Brojesh Singh returned to 
Bombay and Lucknow respectively a few weeks later. They 
were in touch with one another and were busy in preparing the 
ground for Roy’s activities in India. 

With this backdrop, the Roy Group was born in January 
in Bombay consisting of ten persons.®® Initially they had no 
idea that they were “doing anything unlawful.” There were 
many such groups engaged in political and economic discourses 
at that time in Bombay. They took it to be one such group 
and had no idea at the initial stage that Dr Mahmood, who 
constituted the central figure, was Roy himself. The discussions 
obviously centred around political issues, principles and 
practice of Marxism, relation of classes in Indian society, 
characteristics of a national revolution and the role of the 
Congress and the tactics to be adopted in the struggle against 
imperialism. Mahmood used to lead those discourses. The 
real identity of Mahmood was discovered after a couple of 
months when the entire character of the Group changed. It 
naturally assumed an illegal and conspiratorial shape. Members^ 
became cautious in selecting recruits and in arranging their 
sittings.^* The Group became gradually active in the political 
field. There had been a good deal of discontent among 
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Congress workers, owing to the Gandhi-Trwin Pact and con¬ 
sequent suspension of the CD. The Group was composed of 
persons who had participated in the CD. The execution of 
Bhagat Singh and his comrades before the Karachi Congress 
aggravated the discontent. Royists tried to give a shape to 
this discontent. They published in Bombay several leaflets, 
pamphlets and manifestoes in English, Marathi, Gujrati and 
Hindi. Some of them were written by Roy who also con¬ 
tributed articles to newspapers. The Group launched a 
Marathi weekly Kamgarancha Lai Bavta, edited by Kabadi. 
Another journal called The People (1931-32), published later by 
the Group contained important writings of Roy smuggled out 
from Jail.** 

Eventually the Roy Group formed an organisation called 
the Independence of India League and secured the support of 
a number of prominent Congressmen in Bombay. But it 
failed to create any impact on the policies of the Provincial 
Congress Committee.®” However, it “successfully penetrated” 
another group in Bombay called the Naujavan Bharat Sabha, 
which was banned in January, 1932. Numerous meetings 
were organised by the Sabha, condemning Gandhi’s parti¬ 
cipation in the Round Table Conference. The Group in 
Bombay organised a few other bodies to propagate the ideas of 
Roy. During the first two months of his stay in Bombay, Roy 
met a number of prominent leaders including Sardar Patel, 
Bhulabhai Desai, B. R. Ambedkar and N. M. Joshi. It was 
about this time that the Police had found clue to Roy’s dis¬ 
appearance from Europe and his arrival in India. They started 
looking out for him. It did not take long when the identity of 
Dr Mahmood was disclosed. Roy left Bombay and went 
to the U. P. where Brojesh Singh gave him shelter and arranged 
for his meeting with the Congress leaders including Jawaharlal 
Nehru. He sent Kabadi to Meerut to contact Dange and 
other prisoners of the Meerut Conspiracy Case to ascertain the 
potitical stance of the Communists.*^ 

Working from behind the scene, Roy succeeded in circulat¬ 
ing an enormous quantity of literature, including the Masses^ 
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the renewed series of his former publication The Masses of 
India. Evidently the new programme which he circulated, 
differed little from his previous pronouncements with the excep¬ 
tion that it was *‘couched in more moderate terms and its 
phraseology**, so as not to frighten the moderate trade union 
leaders or advocates of peasant movement who detested 
communist methods. An extensive tour in the U.P. enabled 
Roy to create an impact on the peasant movement in the pro¬ 
vince. But in the Punjab his mission failed because of his 
sudden arrest. He could not penetrate the Kirti Kisan orga¬ 
nisation which was then under the influence of the communists, 
but he was somewhat successful in influencing another Punjabi 
revolutionary organisation, Nau Jawan Bharat Sabha mentioned 
earlier; it was a communist organisation by name and emblem, 
having no roots in down-country places. Roy Group, how¬ 
ever, succeeded in controlling the Bombay branch of the 
Sabha;^^ important additions to Roy*s entourage were Mani- 
ben Kara, a municipal councillor of Bombay, Brajesh Singh and 
Jatindra Kumar Banerji of the Lucknow Youth League, Charles 
Mascarenhas, the editor of the party’s new organ Independent 
India^^ and Rajani Mukherji, whose main field of operation 
was Bengal. They and the Roy Group in general continued 
for a time their previous activities in selected areas on the lines 
laid down by Roy before and after his arrest. In .the U.P. Roy 
moved about for two months in an assumed name of Banerjee. 
it was from there that he went to Karachi to attend the session 
of the Congress. Roy had the first occassion to meet Subhas 
Bose at Karachi, with whom he held prolonged discussions. 
After his return from Karachi to Bombay in April, Roy stayed 
at different places. For some days he was a guest of Jamnadas 
Mehta, a trade union leader. He was scheduled to leave for 
Poona from where he was to proceed to South India to meet 
political and trade union workers. The plan fell through, as 
he was arrested on July 21, 1931. 

In the seven months during which he was at large, Roy was 
believed to have done “very considerable mischief** to the 
British rule. His group made some advance in Bombay and 
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the U.P. and at a later date in Bengal. He made serious 
“attempts to impregnate the Congress with his views” and 
received welcome from the Congress leaders for his exhortations 
to “eschew the disastrous ultra-left policy”, which were calcu¬ 
lated to attract the adherents to communism.®® 

Despite a good deal of confusion among the members of 
the Group after Roy’s arrest, they decided not to remain under¬ 
ground. To begin their activities afresh they organised protest 
meetings and gave a call for a one-day protest strike of textile 
workers in Bombay. Later a week was observed as “Roy 
Week”.®* While in Bareilly prison, Roy came in contact with 
some revolutionaries belonging to the Hindusthan Republican 
Association and those who were prosecuted in the Kakori 
Conspiracy Case.*® Roy took interest in them and gave them 
a regular course in Marxism. Thus the Roy Group swelled 
also through Roy himself in the jail with those recruits ; 
Rajaran Pandey, R. D. Nigam and Bhupen Sanyal were promi¬ 
nent among them. 

By the end of 1932 Shaikh, Mascarenhas, Kara and a 
number of other important members of the Group were arres¬ 
ted under different charges. Sundar Kabadi and Brojesh Singh 
had left for Europe ; the former presumably a deserter from 
the ideology, while the latter reportedly joined the communists, 
J. K. Banerji also left the group.®® In September 1933 S. H. 
Jhabwala, an accused in the Meerut Conspiracy Case, formed 
in collaboration with A. A. Alwc, another Meerut communist 
and leader of the “Roy group of Communists,” a party named 
the “Workers’ Political Party” which was later renamed as 
‘ Bombay Provincial Working Class Party.” With V. B. Karnik 
as the General Secretary, the party aimed at “consolidating all 
the workers under one strong central body.” It organised pub- 
I ic meetings with various demands including release of Roy and 
prisoners of the Meerut Case. The leaders of this Party were 
mainly responsible for “attempts to stimulate unrest among the 
unemployed” in Bombay during March-April, 1934.** 

The Roy Group in the eastern part of India could not be 
strengthened as quickly as it was done in the western and 
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northern parts of the country. The Group had drawn radical 
elements mainly from the student community, while many 
former members of the terrorist groups were gradually attracted 
by Roy’s ideas. The third group of supporters came from the 
trade union front. Dr Anadi Bhaduri, who was one of the 
four emissaries whom Roy had deputed before his departure 
for India, immediately after his arrival established contacts with 
different political elements in Calcutta. Among the recruits to 
the Roy Group were Somnath Lahiri and Rajani Mukherjee. 
Lahiri soon deserted it to join the communists. Mukherjee 
who was closely associated with the Nehru family, had started 
his political career as a student leader of Allahabad and courted 
arrest during the CD movement in 1930-s. He planned to go 
abroad, but his passport was impounded by the Government. 
He deserted the Royists for sometime, and before he came back 
had joined the Red TUC- The nucleus of the Roy Group in 
Calcutta was formed with a group of students who had their 
earlier schooling from study classes organised by the com mu- 
nists led by Bankim Mukherjee and Somnath Lahiri ; those 
students gradually drifted away to the Royist camp through 
persistent efforts of Shaikh, the moving spirit of the Group.* ^ 
The Roy Group in Calcutta during 1932-34 brought out 
several clandestine journals in English, one after another. The 
first to come out was the Workers Age which stopped publi¬ 
cation after a few weekly issues, followed by new ones entitled 
Vangiurd and Young Socialist. Rajani Mukherjee brought out 
a Hindi journal Skramajibi for working class people. In protest 
against the suspension of the CD movement, the members of 
the Roy Group in Calcutta formsd in July 1934 an organisation 
called “Gandhi Boycott Committee,” while the communists 
had formed a similar body known as ‘‘League against 
Gandhism.”*'^ In the wake of the protests raised by the radi¬ 
cal elements in the national movement against the suspension 
of the CD in 1934, the Royists formed the Bengal unit of the 
Committee of Action for Independence of India. Earlier a 
section of them had started the Labour Research Institute 
which also brought out several pamphlets in Bengali to disse- 
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minate revolutionary ideas among the intelligentsia.*’ To co¬ 
ordinate the groups formed in different parts of the country, 
the Royists formed an all-India body called the Revolutionary 
Party of the Indian Working Class (RPIWC). It maintained 
connection and used to receive instruction from Brandler- 
Thalheimer Communist Opposition operating from Germany. 
When socialist groups, which had been crystallizing in various 
parts of the country, were brought under the banner of the 
Congress Socialist Party (CSP) a significant portion of the Roy 
Group led by Charles Mascarenhas and Rajani Mukherjee 
joined it, presumably to make use of it as a cover against the 
police action.*® 


Karachi Congress 

Despite being hastily called after the Civil Disobedience of 
1930, the Karachi Congress assumed a historic importance in 
the national movement, because it was at Karachi session 
where “Swaraj” was first defined in economic terms. The 
Resolution of Fundamental Rights and Economic Programme, 
which became the basis of India’s political framework after 
independence, provided the legacy to India’s Constitution of 
1950. The genesis of the resolution is still shrouded in mystery, 
because it was “somewhat sudden in its appearance” before the 
CWC.*® At Karachi there was a “certain cleavage” between 
the radical elements headed by Jawaharlal and Subhas Bose on 
the one side and the conservative section led by Gandhi and 
Patel on the other. The resolution was believed to be ‘‘meant 
to placate the socialist elements” in the party.*® Over the 
issue of Gandhi-lrwin Pact, Nehru’s submission was perhaps 
rewarded with Gandhi’s approval of the resolution on economic 
and social changes. There is no denying the fact that imple¬ 
mentation of the resolution had the prerequisite of political 
freedom and it posed no threat to the powerful faction in the 
Congress, yet it created a displeasure among the ruling classes, 
while the Left-wing could not also be satisfied as it was meant 
to do.*‘ 
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Members of the Roy Group led by Shaikh and Kabadi 
circulated a leaflet at the Karachi Congress, ventilating the new 
programme of Roy. Nehru visited Roy’s hut when “discussions 
went on for over two hours.’’*** It was at the Karachi Congress 
where Gandhi enunciated his ten-point programme for the 
nation in its fight for freedom. Nehru had not approved of 
that programme. He wanted a more radical orientation in the 
ideology of the Congress. He tried to include certain items in 
the ten-point programme with a socialist orientation. Possibly, 
he discussed those issues with Roy in secrecy. The Royists 
submitted to the Subjects Committee a resolution which projec¬ 
ted a “programme of relentless struggle for the capture of poli¬ 
tical power by the masses.’’ Nearly one hundred delegates 
signed the draft resolution which received support of other non¬ 
member delegates. The resolution was rejected on technical 
ground.*® But the pressure was felt none-the-less as evidenced 
by the “unexpected adoption of an improvised resolution,’’ 
which was opposed by half of the Subjects Committee ; on the 
other hand it failed to satisfy Roy. The Leftwing was defeated 
almost at every step in the Karachi Congress. 

It is obvious from some of the evidences as collected by 
Thomas A Rusch that the “real authorship of the programme 
is still a curious and controversial issue.’’** The authorship 
of the resolution was claimed by Nehru who later wrote that 
he had discussed the question of adopting a resolution on 
economic matters with Gandhi. He also disclosed that he had 
met Roy a few days before and also during the Karachi session. 
It transpires that the programme circulated by the Royists was 
the same as Roy’s manifesto issued after the Lahore Congress. 
A comparison made by Rusch between Roy’s manifesto and. 
Nehru’s resolution revealed many similarities of the ideas. 
Fiften points out of Roy’s nineteen-point manifesto were 
found to be incorporated in the thirty-point Fundamental 
Rights and Economic and social Programme drafted by Nehru. 
The items which were dropped were those calling for a single¬ 
chamber federal republic, abolition of the Native States and 
landlordism by confiscation and without compensation. 
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nationalisation of land with occupancy rights to cultivators and 
organisation of agricultural banks to give cheap credit to 
peasants.*® Gandhi would never have approved the first three 
items. It is assumed that Roy’s Karachi Programme, which 
was similar to his earlier manifesto, was circulated at Karachi, 
and “Nehru and Gandhi worked from this as an original.*'*® 

As it was, the Karachi resolution seemed to be an “elabora¬ 
tion” of Roy’s Gaya Programme (1922). The section of the 
resolution which sought to retain the right of the citizens to 
“keep and bear arms” and the duty of the State to “provide 
for the military training of citizens” could hardly be fitted with 
Gandhian principle of non-violence. It perhaps fitted better 
with Roy’s scheme of revolution which was included in the 
Gaya Programme. The radical stance of a few other sections, 
such as those on land reform, public ownership and control of 
key industries, understandably gave room for “suggestive 
speculation’’ about Roy’s influence* over the formulation of 
the resolution.*' 

It is true, although somewhat exaggerated, that Roy’s 
programme, as speculated by the British Intelligence and also 
by a knowledgable section in the Congress ranks, had an 
impact on the Karachi resolution. But at the same time it is 
also true, as Nehru had anticipated that Roy “would dis¬ 
approve of it and laugh at it.”*® Nehru’s anticipation came 
true when Roy himself, a few months after the resolution was 
passed, characterised it as a “confused petty bourgeois re¬ 
formism.” Roy found “absolutely nothing of Socialism in it” ; 
he criticised it for “some makeshift readjustment, so that 
landlordism and capitalism might thrive side by side.”** In 
April 1934, in a manifesto “Whither Congress,” smuggled out 
from jail, he denounced the resolution for creating an illusion 
of socialism among the Left-wing elements to dissuade them 

*lt is conjectured that the Karachi Resolution was '‘authored by three 
persons. Gandhi. Nehru and M. N. Roy, with the main body of ideas drawn 
from Roy and Gandhi; and with skilful editing, drafting and slight 
additions by Nehru to produce a compromise acceptable to Congress. 
Rusch. op. cit. 
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from the revolutionary path.*® Here, Roy’s impatience is 

clearly discernible. He failed to keep pace with reality in the 
midst of an adverse situation. However unsatisfactory the 
resolution might be, it marked a positive departure from the 
traditional way of dealing with social and economic issues. 
With at least a democratic orientation, the resolution contained 
some of the demands of the workers and peasants. 

Peasant Unrest in U.P. 

It has been noted earlier that the Gandhi-Irwin Pact, 
though accepted by a majority in the Congress, was not liked 
by the radical elements in the Party. But the Government’s 
conciliatory posture created among the Congressmen an “air of 
triumph”, evidently for the courage and confidence found 
among the people in generah®* It seemed that the Congress 
was accredited by the Pact as the representative body of the 
people, competent alone to negotiate with the Government. 
Left-wing leaders like Nehru, Bose and Iyengar and others 
were prompt to take advantage of this development to intensify 
the people’s economic struggle. The condition of the peasantry 
which became progressively worse in the months following the 
Pact, gave an immediate opportunity to Nehru to highlight the 
misery of the peasants in the U.P. Previously, agrarian no-tax 
movements thrived in Gujarat and Karnatak, where peasant 
proprietors refused to pay their revenue to the Government and 
suffered greatly from misery caused by ejectments and con¬ 
fiscation of property. There the movements were successful 
because of the political overtone. But in the U.P. where in 
terms of the Delhi Pact, the Congress had just called off the 
CD movement, the agrarian movement had to be considered 
from economic plane, divorced from the political. In the U.P., 
the peasantry was put in a great distress by the rapid fall 
in agricultural prices following the world-wide economic 
depression. Because of bad harvest, the yield was not com- 
anensurate with the cost of production* In the province rent 
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Avent up faster than revenue. There remained between the 
Government and about six million cultivators, an intermediate 
class of 1,60,000 landlords who collected rent at a fixed rate 
instead of in kind as a part of the produce. Thus, while the 
government’s income from land increased substantially, the 
■landlords’ income increased far more, and the tenants remained 
at the starvation level.Gradually land passed from smaller 
landlords and peasant proprietors to the moneylenders. The 
hard-hit peasantry took a bellicose mood, when the pressure 
of the Government and the landlords grew on the peasants and 
thousands were evicted from their holdings.*® 

Gandhi endeavoured to secure minimum relief for the 
peasants, but with little success. He appealed to the peasants 
and the landlords for mutual toleration. But the Government 
continued to press the landlords and the latter in their turn 
fell upon the peasants. People lost hope and were in no mood 
to pay the rent. In fear of loss of revenue, the Government 
sided with the landlords; restraints and repression became the 
order of the day.*^ Despite sympathy for the peasants the 
Congress was reluctant “to take the responsibility of advising 
the tenants not to pay the tax.”** The CWC was rather more 
eager “to prevent a break with the Government,” obviously 
for its commitment to the Delhi Pact. Secondly, the CWC 
was more particular “to avoid a break on economic issue,” 
which might turn into a “class issue.” And because of its 
multi-class character, the Congress “disliked the raising of the 
tenant versus zeminder question.”*® The reason is not far to 
seek. Dominated by the zeminders, the U.P. PCC formed an 
Agrarian Committee which was composed mostly of the 
zeminders; they outvoted the peasant representatives at the 
primary poll to the PCC. But in spite of the disinclination of 
the Right-wing and the moderate elements, the Congress was 
forced by the events to side with the peasants. 

During this period, Roy met Nehru at Allahabad and made 
extensive tour in the towns and villages of the U.P. before and 
after the Karachi Congress. He was elated to find that all the 
political activities were taking place in the backdrop of a 
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**severe agrarian crisis’* which was driving the peasant masses^ 
to “revolt.” Simultaneously he observed that by making it a 
capital for “bargain with imperialism,” the Congress was 
trying to “check the peasant revolt.” Fear of the “menacing 
forces of peasant revolt” according to Roy, was driving the 
Congress to seek compromise on the “terms of capitulation.” 
Events bore testimony to his observation that though growing 
under the banner of the Congress, the peasant movement defied 
all attempts of the Right-wing leaders to keep it under 
control.Roy tried to take advantage of the “transition stage 
for capturing the leadership” of the peasant movement. He 
sought to motivate the “mighty peasant revolt” with the object 
of setting it for the struggle for freedom.®® His strategy 
covered a “programme of immediate action” which would not 
clash with the Congress policy, but would “intensify class 
struggle” in the villages. That apart, he expected that those 
who had been working on the spot, would “breakaway” from 
the Congress leadership if the Party opposed the peasants 
openly.®® 

The U.P. Government was alarmed by the infiltration of 
communist ideology in the peasant movement. Governor 
Hailey in a report charged that Nehru and his followers had 
“for a long time been bitten with the idea of making a kind of 
soviet organisation of peasant workers,” which by abolishing 
the landlord would “possibly sovietize Government.”®® Hailey’s 
apprehension was proved to be correct when the landlords 
became unable to collect any rent at all in Barabanki, Rae 
Bareli and parts of Lucknow and Pratapgarh districts. Local' 
Congress Committees started operating as parallel governments 
in Mathura and Barabanki. Gandhi disapproved of the no- 
rent campaign and opposed the claim of a section of the 
Congress to act as an intermediary between the Government 
and the people.®* In the triangular fight, the U.P. Government 
joined hands with the landlords to crush the tenants and break 
up the Congress organisation. Police firing took place in the- 
Allahabad district and a reign of terror ensued. Hailey said* 
in the Legislative Council that tenants had been tutored that 
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the landlords were parasites and “their only hope for the future 
was in a peasants' and workers’ republic.”®® 

Unlike Gandhi and Patel’s peaceful approach to the 
problem, Nehru’s attitude became militant in the U.P. PCC 
meeting, followed by the Allahabad District Peasants Con¬ 
ference held in October. Ignoring his responsibility as the 
-General Secretary of the AlCC, Nehru called upon the Congress 
units to gear up the organisation for a renewal of the fight. 
He declared that the'‘present fight would be the last fight”. 
Congress workers went round the villages and instructed the 
tenants not to pay rent in excess of the rate fixed by the PCC. 
Earlier, the Government had announced some remissions which 
had been rejected by the PCC. Intelligence reports maintained 
that it was the spadework which Roy had put in after his 
arrival in India and extensive tour in the U.P., that induced 
Nehru to launch his no rent campaign towards the end of 
November 1931. The reports found Roy behind the Central 
Peasants’ League, which had been working on lines parallel to 
those of the Congress,®* The League’s efforts succeeded con¬ 
siderably in several areas, while the deadlock continued till 
December. The Government refused further discussion on the 
pretext that the Congress in violation of the truce had 
launched the no rent campaign. The curtain was finally rung 
down by promulgation of an ordinance in the middle of 
December, leading to the arrest of Nehru and other peasant 
leaders of the Congress.®* 

Roy Group in Trade Unions 

The Roy Group entered the trade union movement in 
Bombay through the Congress Labour Committee which was 
formed to spread the message of national movement amongst 
•the workers. While the communists thought only of revolution, 
the Roy Group emphasised the day-to-day demands of the 
workers. Consequently, several unions which became defunct 
•as a result of communist tactics, came to the fold of the 
Royists.®® In May 1928 the leaders of the WPP had formed 
the militant Girni Kamgar Union in Bombay. Most of those 
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leaders figured prominently in the Meerut Conspiracy Case. 
Earlier, towards the end of 1927 they had successfully pene¬ 
trated a more important organisation in Bombay, the Girni 
Kamgar Mahamandal, established by the moderates as far 
back as 1923. After the arrest of the communists, the leader¬ 
ship devolved upon the young communists S.V. Deshpande as 
Secretary and G.L. Kandalkar as President.®^ Early in 1930 
both were arrested for a short term. On their release, an acute 
difference arose between Kandalkar and the Left-wing of the 
Communist elements in the union, led by Deshpande-Randive 
group over the policy of the GKU lending support to the Con¬ 
gress. This culminated into a split in the Union. Kandalkar 
supported by Tayab Shaikh and Sundar Kabadi succeeded in 
getting the communists ousted from the GKU. A new group 
of leaders, all of whom eventually came to be known as the 
“Roy Group of Communists’* were elected. The GKU after 
expelling Randive and Deshpande became the preserve of the 
Roy Group and gave full scope to propagate Roy’s policy. In 
an “incredibly short space of time,’’ two of Roy’s lieutenants- 
made considerable advance from one vantage point to another,, 
from the Congress in Bombay through the Youth League to 
the GKU.e® 

Roy could not go to Calcutta, but tried through his 
adherents, whose number had by that time “considerably 
augmented,’’ to capture the AITUC in its session held there in 
July 1931. His party secured the support of Subhas Bose, the- 
President of the AITUC. Roy’s followers succeeded in carrying 
the day against Deshpande. The session broke up in disorder 
communists led by Deshpande walked out; and each side 
claimed thereafter to be the AITUC and elected its own office* 
bearers.®® The Roy Group was aided by R.S. Ruikar,. 
Mukundalal Sarkar, Hariharnath Sastri and R.S. Nimbkar. 
During the Calcutta session, the Roy Group decided to woo- 
the moderate trade union leaders who since the Nagpur 
Congress (1929) respectively constituted the Indian Trade 
Union Federation and the AIRF. Bose proclaimed that the 
Ultra-Left group which had provoked the split at Nagpur in 
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1929, had itself seceded from the AITUC, and there was no 
longer any reason as to why those left at Nagpur should not 
return to the original platform to remove *‘the last obstacle to 
the way of unity.”’® He declared that the AITUC should not 
be bound by any political opinion, but, its members would have 
freedom to belong to any party so long they accepted the 
principles of trade unionism. Bose saw no n^ed of any foreign 
affiliation and was opposed to ‘^surrender to the dictates of 
Amsterdam or Moscow.”’^ After the Calcutta session, the 
AITUC announced that it had appointed a committee to 
consider a “Platform of Unity” submitted by the GKU. The 
draft was prepared by Roy. Shortly after this appeal was 
issued Roy's whereabouts were at last discovered and he was 
arrested.”* In the “Platform of Unity” Roy maintained that 
the trade union was “an organ of class-struggle” and its basic 
task was to organise the workers for advancing their interests 
without reconciling the interests of capital and labour. 

The Royists established contacts with the nationalist group. 
and revived the AITUC as a “functioning powerful organisa¬ 
tion,” which had lapsed into inactivity since the Nagpur 
session. To bridge the gap with the nationalist unions, the 
Royists met the representatives of the AIRF in May 1931 in 
Bombay and formed a committee to forge unity.In January 
1932, in amalgamation of the GIP Railwaymen’s Union and 
the GIP Railway Staff Union, the GIP Railway Workers' 
Union was formed. Interestingly, it was composed of both the 
communists and the Royists. By the end of the year the 
position was reversed, when Roy’s followers came in full control 
of the union. At the general meeting of the GIP Railway 
Workers’ Union held at Nagpur in June 1933, the adherents of 
Roy led by Ruikar succeeded in getting a resolution passed, 
condemning the disruptive tactics of the followers of Randive, 
and ousting them all for opening negotiations with the Railway 
authorities for recognition, which was withdrawn during the 
abortive “strike struggle” of 1928-30. Randive started another 
union called the GIP Railway Labour Union.Eventually the 
Trade Union Unity Conference (July 1932) withJamnadas 
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Mehta in the chair, endorsed an eleven-point programme based 
on the “Platform of Unity**. The Conference decided to 
send delegates to the International Labour Conference, such 
delegates were to be elected by the AITUC.^® 

The modus operand! of propaganda in favour of the 
“Platform of Unity** fell in the hands of the moderates and 
finally “wrecked on the rocks of dissension” in July 1932 in 
Madras and it seemed to be beyond salvage to unite all the 
parties for working in a common forum.The communists 
rejected the call for unity on the ground that it was an attempt 
of the Roy Group of “renegades” to make a united front with 
all other reformist elements against the communists ; they 
charged that the Roy Group had “thought it easier to unite 
with those reformists than to unite with the communists.’* The 
role of the Royists appeared to the Communists as the 
“instrument for stopping the working class half-way on its 
orientation towards genuine revolutionary leadership.”^® They 
were not prepared to “sacrifice** their ideals for the sake of 
unity. It was obvious that they were determined to bring 
about a socialist revolution.^® To remove the first obstacle 
they sought to wage a relentless fight against the Congress 
agents, who in their opinion, were creating obstruction in 
the trade union front. They blamed Bose for not permitting 
the propaganda work for a universal strike. In their view 
the Congress had betrayed the cause of freedon movement 
and it was trying to do the same in the trade union field. 
Hence they chose to drive away the Congressmen in order to 
safeguard the interests of the workers.®® 

After the communists had left the Calcutta session of the 
AITUC, the Roy Group “obtained complete control” of the 
AITUC. Immediately thereafter, the communists established a 
rival organisation styled as the “Left-wing” of the AITUC 
which was commonly known as the Red TUC. Principal 
among those who took a leading part were Deshpande,. 
Randive, Jamaluddin Bukhari of Bombay, M.L. jayawant 
of Nagpur and Bankim Mukherjee and Somnath Lahiri of 
Calcutta.®* 
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The section of the ATTUC captured by the Roy Group in 
Calcutta had increased its strength under the leadership of 
Ruikar, the President and Mukundalal Sircar, the General 
Secretary. By the end of 1933 the Roy Group had consolidated 
its position in the AITUC and secured affiliation to it of some 
forty labour organisations,^** Yet, a platform of unity among 
the various trade union bodies in India seemed to be an im- 
possiblity. Ruikar, however, continued his efforts, but to 
insignificant effect.^® Meanwhile, owing to failure of efforts 
for unity, the unaffiliated unions and the Indian Trade Union 
Federation came together and formed a new body called the 
National Trade Union Federation (NTUF).®* It incorporated 
in its constitution many parts of Roy’s “Platform of Unity.*’ 
The NTUF with forty-seven unions having a total member¬ 
ship of 1,35,000 held its first session in Bombay in December 
1933 with Mrinal Kanti Bose as President.®* 

The story of the trade union unity took a positive turn in 
the wake of mellowing effect of the Comintern’s new policy 
-sometime before the Seventh Congress (1935). The communists 
no longer had any reservation in collaborating with the Royists 
as also with the nationalist trade unionists. The AITUC was 
then making considerable headway, while the twin forces, 
NTUF and the Red TUC were finding themselves more and 
more isolated.®® Meanwhile, at the end of 1933 K.N. Joglekar, 
S.S. Mirajkar, S.V. Ghate and R.S. Nimbkar, all Meerut 
prisoners, were released. They, except Nimbkar, spurned the 
olive branch which the Royists held out to them. But they 
readily accepted the Royist offer to enter into a temporary 
alliance to exploit the general industrial unrest which bad been 
prevailing in the country. The question of a strike had been 
mooted by the Royist section of the AITUC at its Kanpur 
session.®' 

Although the Royists and the communists were beading 
towards unity through strike movements, the two groups lacked 
essentially a unity of purpose. To Roy a trade union had a 
“specific function,’* which was quite different from that of a 
party of the proletariat. Behind Roy’s efforts to establish unity 
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in the labour movement and to strengthen the AITUC as a 
mass organisation remained the platform of the struggle for 
“enforcing a series of practical demands’* for the workers.®® 
Contrarily, the communists, still under the spell of proletarian 
revolution, sought to develop the labour unrest as politicai 
general strike. As for Roy, it was a clear departure from his 
line which he followed while in the Comintern. The reason 
may be traced as noted earlier, to his experience after arrival in 
India. While abroad he used to receive exaggerated reports 
about revolutionary fervour of the workers and peasants in the 
country. But his experience in India was “altogether dis¬ 
appointing.” Admittedly, he realised that some of his earlier 
theses were wrong.®® 

A month later in January 1934, meeting at a conference itr 
Bombay, the Royists and the communists resolved to organise a 
country-wide strike of the textile workers. The campaigi> 
began vigorously and strikes broke out prematurely. April 23- 
was selected for the outbreak of the strike which was to be 
followed by symbolic strikes in other parts of India on the 
ensuing May Day. By April 27 there was “virtually a general 
strike in progress” involving 70,000 workers in Bombay alone. 
Shortly, the strike spread to Sholapur, Nagpur and Delhi; in 
Bombay it had “increased both in scope and intensity.”®® The 
provincial Governments after a while called into action Special 
(Emergency) Powers Act and arrested fourteen leading 
communists including Dr Adhikari; meetings and processions 
had also been prohibited.®^ In August 1934, the Government 
of India banned the CPI along with several allied organisations. 
Consequently the question of trade union unity assumed an 
added importance. 

While renewed talks for unity continued, the formation of 
the CSP provided a fillip to the efforts at unity. In this context 
the AITUC session in Calcutta in 1934 was equally significant. 
The communist emissary Mirajkar came to the session for 
unity talks. Ruikar was at first reticent, but later he agreed on 
this condition that they must dissolve the Red TUC *and 
affiliate their unions subject to checking of membership usual 
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with other unions.®* There was no other alternative to the 
communists. Evidently, the abortive strikes had served as an 
eye-opener to the communists, and the Royists as well. Apart 
from the united front policy which was then in the oiTing, the 
communists were supposed to be guided more by the exigency 
of utilising the AITUC as a cover to reorganise their forces and 
to evade the repression, particularly in consideration of the 
fact that their party had been banned.®® The merger of the 
AITUC and the Red TUC took place in 1935 and thus remained 
only the AITUC and the NTUF in the picture. 
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Chapter 7 


ROY AND INDIAN POLITICAL PARTIES 

When the important communist leaders were incarcerated in 
the Meerut Case, efforts to rejuvenate the CPI were made by 
the younger members of the Bombay and Calcutta groups. 
Ranen Sen, Abdul Halim and Somnath Lahiri took the lead in 
forming the Calcutta Committee of the CPI, which turned into 
the focal point of communist unity and consolidation. In 
Bombay the leadership was taken up by Randive, Deshpande 
and Mrs Nambiar, who organised the Young Workers’ League. 
They brought out an organ called Workers’ Week/y edited by 
Deshpande. The issues of the organ from January to April 
1930, contained all the ideas later included in the “Draft 
Platform of Action of the CPI.’* The draft was prepared in 
October-November 1930, on the basis of a consensus arrived at 
among the groups involved. In approval, the Comintern gave 
it a broad publicity in the Inprecor on December 18, 1930. 
Copies of the draft were also distributed at the Karachi 
Congress.' 

True to the new policy set forth by the Comintern, the 
communists did not take any advantage of the nationalist 
-sympathy manifest during the Meerut arrests and they spurned 
-Gandhi’s invitation to participate in the CD. It was natural 
for them to claim that the political consciousness which the 
Congress had aroused in the dormant masses had assumed the 
form of class consciousness and class struggle ; and it was about 
to swallow the exploiting foreign rule as well as the Congress 
movement. Hence it was an opportune moment to organise 
the masses in view of establishing Communism.* The All 
India Anti-Imperialist League Conference, sponsored by the 
•communists (24 October 1930), had characterised the Lahore 
independence resolution as a “revolutionary mask for the 
bourgeois leadership.*** Similarly the CPGB criticised the 
•Congress for leading the mass movement against imperialism 
4 >n!y to disorganise it and drive it towards defeat.^ Chatto» 
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who had been active with the League Against Imperialism^ 
exhorted that “the real struggle” was “not between the Congress 
and British Imperialism, but between the Congress and the 
Indian revolutionary movement.”* No wonder that the 
communists remained outside the mainstream of the growing 
national movement. 

The Draft Platform of Action advocated “transforming 
individual strikes of the workers into a general political strike, 
as a resolute step in organising the revolutionary struggle of 
the mass of the people for independence.” Accordingly, the 
trade unions were advised to become functioning mass organisa¬ 
tions to work with the spirit of class struggle.® While it gave 
the strong directive that “all efforts must be made to expel and 
isolate reformists of all shades,” the Draft equated the “open 
agents of British capitalism such as Joshi, Chamanlal, Giri 
etc.,” with the “sham Left national reformists such as Bose,. 
Ruikar, Ginwala” whom it characterised as “agents of the 
Indian bourgeoisie” opposed to revolutionary wing of the trade 
union movement.'^ 

The Meerut Case had evidently caused a serious setback to 
the communist movement in India. Efforts were, however, 
made by the Comintern to reorganise the Party. But ail those 
attempts failed because of the incapacity of the younger 
elements on whom the mantle of the leadership had fallen and 
also for bickering among various communist groups. At the 
end of 1931, when the prosecuted leaders were in jail, some of 
them had drawn up a report which made an appeal to the 
Comintern for both tactical and organisational guidance. In 
response, the Comintern published an “Open Letter to the 
Indian Communists from the Communist Parties of China, 
Great Britain and Germany.” The failure of the mass up¬ 
heaval to develop along the line prescribed by the Comintern 
was flatly attributed by the fraternal parties to the wrong tactics 
of the Indian communists. The “Open Letter” analysed the 
mistakes of the Indian communists, criticising the bickering in 
the ranks. It set forth the task of “struggle against the 
waverings, agaiiat a tendency of keeping to isolated circles,. 
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against toning down the struggle and against national 
reformism.”® What the fraternal parties wanted their Indian 
counterpart to do was to wrest the leadership of the struggle 
from Gandhi and the Congress, so as to win over the masses. 
The Twelfth Plenum of the ECCI (August-September, 1932) 
prepared a report, advancing a programme for India to streng¬ 
then the CPI politically and organisationally ; to train up 
cadres ; to intensify struggle in the reformist trade unions ; to 
build up a wide anti-imperialist front to liberate the masses 
from the influence of the Congress and to popularise the slogan 
of the agrarian revolution.® The reason for this limited 
moderation in the ultra-Left and isolationist tactics was 
possibly the realisation of the futility of the old policy. 

The release of Meerut prisoners started from August 1933. 
Adhikari, who had been released earlier, convened a meeting 
in Calcutta in November, attended by representatives from 
different provinces. It was in this meeting that a provisional 
CC of the CPI was formed, with Adhikari as Chairman.*® In 
March 1934, the provisional CC adopted a thesis, prepared by 
Adhikari, based on the Draft Platform.** Although the Party 
was very soon (July, 1934) banned by the Government, the CPI 
did really crystallize and assumed a powerful and cohesive 
shape from this time. 

As for the role of the national bourgeoisie, the communists 
still vacillated ; the Meerut prisoners, after their release held 
that although the interests of the Indian bourgeoisie and the 
British clash fairly sharply, the Indian bourgeoisie is not 
objectively capable of pursuing a revolutionary policy. Id 
their new assessment it was held to be a mistake to consider 
the non-cooperation movement of 1919-22 and the CD move¬ 
ments of 1930-31, which in their view were controlled and 
financed by the bourgeoisie, as revolutionary. Curiously, their 
hostile attitude towards the growing radical nationalism 
remained unchanged. They viewed the formation of the short 
lived Independence League by the **so-called left leaders,”* 
Jawaharlal, Iyengar and Bose as a ^demagogic device.”*® With 
the Russian model before them, they pinned faith on “strike 

10 
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committees and the peasant committees*' which would “develop 
into soviets of workers and peasants'* as the national 
revolutionary struggle, and would then “pass over into organs 
of power.**** 

In order to supervise the communist activities, the Comin¬ 
tern deputed to India several emissaries ; moreover, the news 
of Roy*s “successes was causing anxiety in Moscow.** They 
included W. N. Kweit, Harry Somers, Khusi Muhammed, 
Henry G. Lynd and some others. Lynd’s mission to India was 
“clearly to apportion the blame for the official party's break¬ 
down" and to “fight the influence” of M. N. Roy's party,** 
Roy was considered to be “the worst enemy of the CPI.”* ® 
Roy’s scheme to “seize” the Congress from below was repu¬ 
diated by the Comintern press since in its view the Congress 
was the “class party of the bourgeoisie.” Consistent with this 
view, arguments were made that it was “impossible to win or 
seize the class party of a hostile class.’** ” To the communists, 
the “radical phraseology’* of Roy’s Group and its “more deter¬ 
mined demands’* were nothing but reflection of the interests of 
the bourgeoisie. The theme of their criticism against the 
Group was that while not “essentially different from the 
National Congress**, it merely raised the question of “changing, 
renovating, rejuvenating the old leadership” and blurred the 
^‘bourgeois class-character of the National Congress.”* ^ 

The abridged Draft of the Provisional CC of the CPI 
published in 1934 rejected Roy's contention that the leadership 
of the Congress had passed into the hands of the petty bour¬ 
geoisie during the period 1930-31. In conformity with the 
Comintern line it characterised the Roy Group as the “most 
dangerous” of Left reformism and the “outpost” of the bour¬ 
geoisie in the “revolutionary anti-imperialist and workers* 
movement.** It denigrated the Royists that they “posed as 
communists, but paid lip service to the Comintern,” and 
accused Roy for broaching reformation of the Congress from 
below.* ^ Thus, while the CPI at the behest of the Comintern 
continued to fight against the Royists, developments were 
taking place along new exigencies which forced the communists 
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before long to come to the position almost near to that of the 
Hoy Group, 


Seventh Congress of the Comintern 

Before the Seventh Comintern Congress met in the summer 
of 1935, the Nazis had come to power in Germany. The 
Comintern undertook to draw the appropriate lessons from the 
events in Germany and decided to replace the tactics of “class 
against class” by the struggle of “nation against nation,” in 
which the democratic nations were expected to unite in a 
common front against fascist powers. Those tactics were 
extended, as usual, to the colonial countries, on the basis of a 
report prepared by Wang Ming, the principal Chinese delegate, 
who in the absence of any Indian representative, dealt with the 
question of united front policy in India.*® 

Ignoring the fact that the line hitherto followed by the CPI 
was based on the policy determined by the Comintern in the 
Sixth World Congress, Wang Ming accused the Indian commu¬ 
nists of “Left sectarian errors” for not participating in all the 
mass demonstrations organised by the Congress. He observed 
that because of the “sectarian policy and isolation” from 
national movement, they had objectively helped Gandhi to 
retain influence, and “showed a great lack of understanding of 
the united front tactics.” The Indian communists, exhorted 
Wang Ming, “should in no case disregard work within the 
National Congress” in a united anti-imperialist front.®® In the 
Seventh Congress Dimitrov elaborated the new technique of 
united front; he referred to India and said that “while main¬ 
taining their political and organisational independence,** the 
communists in India “must carry on active work inside the 
organisations’* which took part in the Congress to “facilitate 
the process of crystallization of a national revolutionary wing 
among them.”®* The Seventh Congress in its resolution on 
•‘The Anti-Imperialist People’s Front in the Colonial Areas,” 
proclaimed the necessity to readjust the programme of world 
-revolution with the bourgeois democratic nationalist move- 
fiients,®® It was an irony that the course for which Roy had 
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argued in vain was adopted by the Comintern only seven years^ 
later, just for which Roy was removed from his position. 

In effect, the Seventh Congress renewed what Lenin had 
said in the Second Congress to build up an alliance of the- 
communists with the national movement. The Seventh Con¬ 
gress also vindicated Roy’s stand in the Sixth Congress. It 
seemed, however, that the full scope and meaning of the policy 
of united front were not realised by the Indian communists 
until the CPGB leaders, R. P. Dutt and Ben Bradley issued a 
statement meant for the CPI, pleading for a “broadest possible* 
anti-imperialist front.” 2 * They welcomed common front even 
with the liberals. The statement was supplemented by another 
appeal made by Dutt and Bradley to non-communist Indian 
patriots. The Politburo of the CPI after some initial hesita¬ 
tion, welcomed the Dutt-Bradley thesis and called upon the- 
rank and file to go ahead with the policy of united front. The 
thesis advocated the idea of collective affiliation by which the 
Congress itself was to be transformed into the proposed united 
front; not only by the affiliation of communist led organisa¬ 
tions to the Congress, but also by the CSP which was reassessed' 
“as the grouping of all the radical elements” in the Congress. 
It is little wonder that CPI still had reason for hesitation, 
because a short time earlier Nehru’s socialism had appeared to 
them as ”pseudo-Left-phraseology,’’ and later the Comintern 
was found hailing Nehru’s “brave plea for Socialism” at the 
Lucknow Congress.®* 

Roy’s Letter to the Seventh Congress 

The members of the International Communist Opposition 
had met in a conference and addressed a letter to the Seventh' 
Comintern Congress, seeking permission to attend it with the- 
intention of discussing the points of difference in a re-union of 
all the communist elements in the context of growing menace 
of Fascism. But their expectations were belied.®* Roy had a 
fond hope that the march of Fascism in Europe would induce 
the communists and the social democrats to close up their 
<'anks, so that powerful resistance could be put up against the: 
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•menace.®^ Though uncared and uncalled for, he chose to 
•address a letter to the Comintern on the eve of the Seventh 
'Congress.®® The main focus of his plea was to transform the 
•Congress into a instrument of revolutionary democratic struggle. 
He stressed that the Congress, owing to its broad class basis, 
was a rallying ground of the oppressed and exploited classes in 
their struggle against imperialism. In his version the Congress 
was not a homogeneous political party, and it was rather a 
movement which reflected the highest form of political aspira¬ 
tion of the people. He laid bare his confidence that there was 
enough scope for an alternative radical democratic leadership 
to replace the existing one.®® He tried to convince the Comin¬ 
tern that owing to the absence of an organised Left-wing, the 
Right-wing had captured the leadership. During this period 
Roy continued to nourish the hope that he would be reinstated 
in the Comintern. 

It has been noted earlier that while in the Comintern, Roy 
considered the Indian national movement as potentially revo¬ 
lutionary and he, therefore, made strenuous efforts to bring it 
under the leadership of a revolutionary people’s party of 
workers and peasants. Significantly, after his return to India, 
he gradually replaced his previous strategy by raising the slogan 
of alternative radical democratic leadership, to capture the 
Congress from within. Contrarily, the communists who had 
also changed their strategy, planned to capture the Congress 
from outside, with the tactics of collective affiliation. The 
change in Roy’s scheme can reasonably be explained with 
reference to his experience of the actual situation in the coun¬ 
try soon after his return to India. Earlier, he believed that 
under the impact of objective conditions, masses would come 
away from the influence of the Congress. After arrival in 
India he had the opportunity to witness things directly, and 
naturally he could not ignore the facts which led him to new 
realisation. He saw that all the big trade unions were under 
;the leadership of reformist Congressmen. The political cons> 
•ciousness of the peasantry was nothing but adoration of 
•Oandhi; and no mass movement could be organised in oppo- 
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sition to the Congress. At the same time, he in, a sense^ 
pertinently observed that the Congress provided the rallying 
ground to the oppressed and exploited classes ; and the radi¬ 
cally inclined petty bourgeois intellectuals were without a 
leadership. He also noticed that the absence of an organised 
Left-wing, enabled the Right-wing to capture the leadership, 
although the Congress consisted of all the classes and sub¬ 
classes. Roy wanted to follow Lenin’s injunction that the 
revolutionary party must be where the masses were. Thus, the 
Congress appeared to Roy as the rallying ground of the 
masses.*® 


Roy Group and the CPI 

The attitude of the CPI towards the Congress, as already 
noted, began to change after the Seventh Comintern Congress. 
Overcoming their opposition to the Congress, the communists 
gradually reconciled themselves to the idea of workers* and 
peasants* joining the Congress. The Comintern revised its 
policy inaugurated by its previous Congress ; for disagreeing 
with that policy Roy was condemned as a “renegade*'. Conse¬ 
quently, there now remained little controversy between Roy 
and the Comintern. Roy “completely** agreed with the 
Seventh Congress resolution.*^ But he was neither reinstated, 
nor ever heeded to. 

After the Seventh Congress there remained practically no 
difference, in theory at least, between the Royists and the- 
communists. The communists, in common with Roy. started 
talking in terms of Bourgeois Democratic Revolution to bring 
about a democratic state, instead of proletarian revolution and 
establishment of proletarian dictatorship. Nevertheless, some 
differences between these two essentially communist groups, 
one recognised by the Comintern and the other led by Roy, 
persisted in the courses of practice. First, the CPI clung to 
the idea of a pure working class leadership of the anti-imperia¬ 
list struggle, whereas the Royists maintained that the leader¬ 
ship should necessarily be a multi-class one under proletarian^ 
hegemony. Secondly, the Royists insisted on placing before- 
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the masses, a democratic programme, embodying the immediate 
demands which would be appealing to the majority, whereas 
the communists wanted to follow a pure *‘class programme,’* 
pinning their faith to specifically working class forms of 
struggle such as the general strike. Thirdly, the slogan of 
Constituent Assembly raised by the Royists, was one of the 
major planks of difference. To the communists, the slogan 
was a betrayal of the workers and peasants and tantamount to 
handing over the masses to the mercies of the bourgeoisie. But 
soon, in pursuance of a directive from the CPGB, the slogan 
assumed a prominence as a tactics of rallying the masses for 
a democratic revolution.*® The Royists gave the call not only 
for rallying all the anti-imperialist forces, but more for the 
decisive struggle for the capture of political power. The 
communists, however, argued that the Constituent Assembly 
could meet only after the capture of power; the Royists 
charged that the communists had confounded the issue with 
the parliament. Fourthly, the Royists looked upon the Con¬ 
gress as the organisation of the masses to bring about the 
national revolutionary struggle; they stood for transforming the 
local Congress Committees into effective organs of struggle for 
developing eventually into the local organs of power. In the 
Royist view, “any attempt to weaken the Congress and to lead 
the workers and peasants away from the Congress to set up an 
organisation rival to it, was positively counter-revolutionary.”®* 
Contrarily, the communists did not regard the Congress as the 
united front of the Indian people, they rather intended to forge 
unity by setting up joint committees, representing the Congress 
as well as the TUC, the Kisan Sabha, Youth League, Students* 
Federation and other mass organisations. Although they 
decided to join the Congress, yet they continued to lay emphasis 
on activities outside and independent of the Congress, rather 
than their integration with it.»® The gulf between the Royists 
and the communists eventually widened. In fact, they were 
at daggers drawn in Indian politics until the coming of in¬ 
dependence. 
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Congress Socialist Party 

In consequence of the failure of the CD in the 1930-s, there 
had been a considerable radicalisation of the younger cadres 
who were discontented with the Congress. The socialist groups 
began to crystallize in different parts of the country.*® It was 
a conference at Poona (1933) where a Socialist programme was 
prepared ; it was a combination of the drafts prepared by 
Nasik jail group and the one prepared at a Patna gathering 
(1931). The idea to form a separate party made a headway 
in April 1934 at Jabalpore where the members of the Roy 
Group and followers of R.S. Ruikar met in a conference. The 
party was sought to fulfil for the AITUC the purpose, which 
the League Against Imperialism served for the Comintern.*’ 

In May 1934, the A ICC met at Patna to call a halt to the 
CD and turn to parliamentary activities. To prevent this trend 
of constitutionalism and to place a radical programme before 
the country, a conference of Socialist Congressmen was held on 
the eve of the AICC ; the outcome was the formation of an 
All India Congress Socialist Group. Jayaprakash Narayan 
was elected the General Secretary of the Organising Committee 
for co-ordinating with the Left elements and forming socialist 
groups at different places.* Towards the end of the month, 
the Congress Socialist Party (CSP) was formed in Bombay.*® 
Hardly a month passed when welcoming the formation of 
the CSP, the CWC viewed with concern the “loose, talk” about 
“confiscation of private property and necessity of class war.” 
It reminded the CSP that the Karachi Congress (1931) resolu¬ 
tion laid down certain principles, but did neither “contemplate 
confiscation” of private property nor made “advocacy of class 
war ” ; these were regarded by the CWC as “contrary to the 
Congress creed of non-violence.”** 

*Jayaprakash joined the Non-cooperation in 1920-s and went to Madi¬ 
son. U.S.A. for studies. “Influenced by Roy's writings" he became a 
Marxist and after return to India. **true to Roy’s teaching organised” 
the CSP within the Congress—Jayaprakash Narayan. “Onward to 
People’s Democracy/* Rff. January, 1974 p. 10. 
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The GSP had the ^‘historical reasons” to believe that the 
Congress should be the real “anti-imperialist platform.** But 
it saw that the Congress leadership was guided by “bourgeois 
ideology,*’ although it represented the objective strivings of 
the masses. Therefore, the CSP leadership argued that instead 
of forming a separate working class party, conscious elements 
should rather try to reflect “class differentiation” inside the 
Congress. Then alone, “capture the Congress movement” 
would prevent the leadership from “converting it into a bour- 
•geois Party.”*® 

Admittedly, in spite of his general agreement with the 
CSP, Nehru “could not wholeheartedly support” it.** He rather 
“tried to exploit” the CSP ; and his attitude to the Party had 
“never been friendly.” Nevertheless, the CSP in general always 
supported Nehru in his fight against the Right-wing. Some had, 
however, a sort of allergy for Nehru, because of his “whims’* 
^nd “public rebukes” against the Party, and, therefore, they 
could not bear the general impression that the Congress 
Socialists “were his stooges.”** Although after being elected 
President of the Congress (1936) for the second time, Nehru 
included Narendra Deva, Narayan and Patwardhan in the 
Working Committee, he never shared the CSP platform, nor 
lent support to any important resolutions or amendments that 
the Congress socialists moved in the CWC or the AlCC.*® 

CSP AND THE Roy Group 

Although at a later stage the CSP was vertically divided 
into three major groups, the Socialists, the Royists and the 
Communists, at the time of its first session in Bombay the 
communists remained away from the CSP and held a very 
critical view of it. The Royists, however, played a significant 
-Tole in forming the CSP and were also responsible for creating 
the first breach of the Party. 

At the outset, Roy seemed to be quite ambivalent in his 
attitude towards the CSP, although he claimed to have opposed 
the formation of the CSP.** He wrote several letters to the 
CSP leaders from jail.** He began with a critique of a belated 
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Left-wing opposition, which appeared to him as **feeble and 
hesitant’* to be effective ; and for that the Right-wing con¬ 
solidated its position and out-manoeuvred the Left. In his 
view, the process of reaction culminated in the amendments to 
the Congress constitution endorsed in the Bombay session in 
1934. Those amendments, in Roy's version, had established a 
dictatorship in the Congress against the pressure from the 
rank and file. It was his analysis that the Left-wing opposition, 
defeated in the struggle for the leadership of the Congress, 
was led to organise itself into a new party called the CSP. 
To him the “defeat was not inevitable ; rather it was caused by 
the failure of the Left-wing leaders to lead the rank and file in 
an offensive** against the bankrupt leadership. Roy criticised 
the Left-wing elements for their habit of “hero worship and 
ideological weakness’*, which, in his opinion, was responsible 
for the debacle, resulting in making over of the Congress 
machinery entirely to the Right-wing.*® 

By an analysis Roy tried to convince the CSP leaders to 
avoid the nomenclature of “Socialism,** because it had indeed 
acquired different meanings attributed by persons holding 
different shades of ideology.*^ Probably, lessons from the 
nature and functioning of the socialist parties in Europe, made 
Roy reach such a conclusion that a socialist party had “no 
place in the politico-economic setting of the country *’; in his 
view its very nature was “reformist and anti-revolutionary.** 
One of the major arguments of Roy against the formation of 
the CSP was that, the plan to get the Congress adopt a socialist 
programme was “utopian.** Ever since the Karachi Congress, 
Roy seemed to realise the hostility of the dominating section of 
the Congress against a socialist programme. Perhaps for this 
reason he no more wanted to create a sense of fear and sus¬ 
picion among them. With this realistic stance, he contended 
that to organise a socialist party would be a “misadventure 
theoretically as well as politically,** leaving aside the question 
of a **great blunder tactically.** The line adopted by the CSP^ 
if consistently followed, Roy apprehended, would “lead not 
to the capture** of the Congress by the radical elements, but to 
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their isolation inside the Congress dominated by the Right- 
wing. Therefore, he insisted that the struggle for the leadership 
of the Congress “must take place not under the flag of socialism, 
but of democratic national revolution.” Thus, his advocacy 
was to capture the Congress by not organising a socialist party 
inside it, but by its “radical national revolutionary elements.”’*’ 

The CSP earnestly tried to convert the Congress to socialism, 
but in Roy’s opinion it led them “to neglect the immediate task 
of converting the Congress to an active and effective instru¬ 
ment of democratic anti-imperialist struggle.” Roy had, 
however, some justification in his criticism that the CSP had 
prevented the unity of all the radical elements, who were dis¬ 
satisfied with the Congress leadership, for its “neo-constitution¬ 
al” drift. Because, he pointed out that majority of them 
were “not prepared to stand under a socialist flag.” As a 
case in point, Subhas Bose, who was critical of the CSP’s 
Fabian socialist approach, said in his Haripura presidential 
address that the role of the CSP within the Congress “should 
be an anti-imperialist Left-wing role and not a socialist one.”^® 

The main stress of Roy’s advice to the CSP leaders was not 
to function as a separate party inside the Congress, but to 
develop an “alternative leadership.”*® Much later, Roy was 
vindicated in his view that insistence on keeping up the CSP 
would eventually compel it to leave the Congress and the 
Congress would be entirely handed over to the Right-wing. 
Ironically, Roy himself was also to be disillusioned only six 
years later about his faith that the future of the Congress 
depended “upon the rise of a revolutionary democratic leader¬ 
ship.”* ^ 

To explain the overall attitude of Roy, it is necessary to 
recall that even during his Comintern days, Roy had ruled out 
the question of socialistic reconstruction of Indian policy, 
because of the reason that Indian conditions were “not yet 
ripe for Bolshevism.”*® Ever since the Gaya Congress, he 
consistently laid stress on democratic programme, which was 
to be implemented by a three class party under proletarian 
hegemony. Secondly, to him a socialist party enjoying legal 
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existence, while professing capture of power by revolutionary 
action, would result into revisionism, as be found in Kautsky’s 
theory of coalition. Thirdly, apart from theoretical considera¬ 
tions, he was opposed to the open use of the nomenclature of 
communism or socialism particularly in consequence of the 
Peshawar, Kanpur and Meerut cases which had largely 
retarded the growth and organisation of the Left movement. 

The resolutions of the Meerut Conference of the CSP did 
not appear to Roy as a clear and concrete line pf action. He 
had formulated some alternative resolutions which were to be 
brought before the Lucknow session of the Congress by the 
Left-wing. Characteristic of Roy’s new strategy, the theme of 
the resolutions contained both tactical methods and change of 
organisational framework. They consisted of a new stage in 
the struggle for freedom with a programme of more effective ' 
method which was to be preceded by a “revolution inside the 
Congress itself—in its ideology, leadership, organisational 
structure, social basis and methods of operation.” Evidently, 
on the basis of those resolutions he envisaged a platform for an 
organised Left-wing contending for the leadership of the 
Congress with an alternative policy.®* 

The conflict between the CSP and the Roy Group became 
pronounced after Roy’s release from jail. Since Roy’s stance 
on several issues superficially coincided with the views of the 
Right-wing, it was natural for M. R. Masani, Acting General 
Secretary of the CSP to indict Roy for his “anxiety to please 
the Right-wing leaders in the Congress.”®* Masani blamed 
Roy for influencing those CSP members “who had great senti¬ 
mental attachment” for Roy, to create “disruption in the 
Party.” He accused Roy for the defection from the CSP of 
two of his followers, who defying the Party mandate, voted for 
Bhulabhai Desai and Nariman at the time of elections to the 
AICC in February.®* Masani disclosed that around March 20, 
1937 at Delhi, Roy in a secret meeting of his followers from 
difierent provinces including some members of the CSP, had 
issued a circular, advising them to resign from the Party in one 
province after another, accompanied by press statements to be 
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drafted by him. The news of the meeting was reportedly given 
out by Charles Mascarenhas, a Royist founder-member of the 
CSP to Narayan. Royists, however, disowned the circular, 
while Mascarenhas was suspended for a while from the Roy 
Group.**' 

The National Executive of the CSP had justification to 
charge the Roy Group for neither offering any opposition to 
nor making any vital criticism against the formation of the 
Party. Rather, for a considerable period, many leading mem¬ 
bers of the Group took prominent positions in the Party, and 
indeed, they made significant contribution to the CSP demands 
for “bringing about socialist unity in the Country.” Royists’ 
demand for putting the CA in the forefront of the Party’s 
programme was conceded. Of course the lukewarm attitute 
of the Party towards the slogan of CA incurred Roy’s dis¬ 
pleasure. During two years of their existence in the CSP, the 
only difference that the Royists had with the Party line, was in 
connection with the Party’s tasks within the Congress. The 
task as described in the plan of action was to secure the accep¬ 
tance by the Congress of the objects and programme of the 
CSP ; in practice only the anti-imperialist issues were raised. 
Admittedly, the leading members of the CSP had realised, at 
the instance of the Royists, the need for a change on that point 
and “Royist criticism played a part In strengthening this view.” 
Accordingly, the CSP Executive had earlier adopted a thesis in 
which it was made clear that the task of the Party “was not to 
convert the Congress into a socialist body, but into a more 
consistent and real anti-imperialist organisation.” This was 
later incorporated in the Meerut thesis. 

In the foregoing perspective it was quite reasonable for the 
CSP Executive to say that at the Faizpur Conference (1936) of 
the Party, the Royist delegates voted unanimously for the Party 
thesis, which had spelt out the nature and the task of the 
Party. This was seemingly done with “Roy’s implicit con¬ 
currence” as Roy was present at Faizpur to attend the Congress 
session.*^ Taking cue from Roy that by implication socialist 
programme was essential, the National Executive claimed to* 
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have successfully propagated socialism. Thus, the position of 
the CSP suggested that *‘if socialist propaganda be necessary, 
there cannot be a better way of doing it than through a party 
like the CSP”.*® 

While, however, viewing Roy’s conception of a party’s being 
^‘within” the Congress as incorrect, the CSP Executive revealed 
a contradictory position. It claimed to be “an independent 
political party,” having no connection as such with the Con¬ 
gress, although all its members were Congressmen and were 
“bound by its discipline.” Admittedly, this was “the only 
limitation” the Party suffered from, which in the present situa¬ 
tion was considered by the CSP leaders as “inescable and even 
desirable”.*® 

Roy tried to make his position clear that those members of 
the CSP who agreed with his views had become “untenable” 
ever since the Meerut and Faizpur Conferences ; they acted as 
they believed and that gave rise to conflicts. It was evident 
that to avoid those “disagreeable events” he advised his friends 
to leave the CSP. After his release, “the cogency” of Roy’s 
arguments was possibly admitted by the CSP leaders, but when 
the Party had been organised, they could not but go ahead with 
it. Roy’s reply was : “go ahead by all means, but let me also 
go ahead in my own way’’. 

It was clear that Roy had never disallowed his followers to 
join the CSP. But at the time of the Delhi convention (March 
1937) of the Congress he decided to withdraw his followers 
from the CSP. Later, perhaps the anomaly of the situation in 
which Roy and his followers found themselves, in regard to 
issues like office acceptance, collective affiliation and the like, 
might have led Roy to advise his followers to leave the Party. 

The communists, who at the outset had viewed the forma¬ 
tion of the CSP as a veiled bourgeois reformism, accused Roy 
for providing inspiration to the efforts at launching the CSP. 
But after the Seventh Comintern Congress when there had been 
a significant change in the tactics and policy of the Communists 
all oyer the world, the CPGB leaders through whom the 
C^praintero then controlled the CPI, made a proposal to the 
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CSP for a united front.®* They admitted that the CPI had 
failed to perform their tasks effectively owing to their “Left 
Sectarianism” vis-a-vis the Indian National Movement. The 
leaders of the CPGB instructed the CPI to change their attitude 
and to co-operate with the CSP in building up a broad anti¬ 
imperialist front inside and outside the Congress.®® Equally 
eager, the CSP accepted the proposal for a united front in 
furtherance of common objectives, and decided to admit the 
communists into its own ranks with a view to convincing the 
communists of the possibility of ultimate socialist unity within 
the CSP. Through this channel thus opened to them, the 
communists began to penetrate not only the CSP but also its 
parent organisation, the Congress. Apart from the Comintern 
directive, the communists were also actuated by the exigency of 
a legal cover in consequence of their Party being banned and 
at the same time to make it a stepping stone to reach their 
ulterior objectives.®* 

After departure of the Royists from its fold, the CSP until 
the Ramgarh Congress (1940) was composed of the socialists 
and the communists. Because of basic differences of objects 
and methods of these two groups on various issues, the CSP 
suffered from frequent wrangle, rivalry and animosity. Under 
a garb of unity and co-operation, there prevailed an under¬ 
current of conflict and mutual distrust. Relations between the 
cadres of the two parties were never happy. Belatedly the 
socialists came to realise that the whole idea of unity with the 
communists was “misconceived”. What was inevitable happened 
when the open attack of the Communists on the CSP had 
reached a saturation point; the National executive at the time 
of Ramgarh Congress removed them from the party member¬ 
ship. 

Roy in the Congress 

Upon his release from the Dehra Dun jail on November 20, 
1936 Roy declared that “socialism or communism is not the 
issue of the day **; he advised the socialists and the communists 
:to “realise that their immediate objective is national indepen- 
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dence.*' With this perspective, he sought to radicalise and* 
democratise the Congress and exhorted the radical elements to- 
make use of it as a platform.** Roy intended to place a new 
scheme designed to radicalise the Congress Constitution first. 
He had consultations with Rajendra Prasad, Patel, Bhulabhai 
Desai and Sarat Bose, before he spelt out his plan of action to 
Gandhi, whom he first met at Faizpur Congress (1936). He 
was accorded a warm welcome by Patel, Prasad and other 
Right-wing leaders. Prasad invited Roy to convalesce at the 
Sadakat Ashram after the Faizpur Congress.*® Sampurnanand, 
who later became Chief Minister of UP, writes in retrospect 
that “this was done with a view to setting him up as a counter 
weight to Pandit Nehru, who was too much of a Leftist to suit 
them.’’** This assumption has of late been corroborated by 
K. K. Sinha, a comrade-in-arms of Roy, saying that after 
release from jail when Roy reached Bombay, he was closetted 
by three very senior leaders for more than two hours to 
persuade him to be their candidate to replace Nehru in the 
Congress, even as the Congress President if Gandhi acquiesced. 
Roy not only refused, writes K. K. Sinha, but before long 
communicated the affair to Nehru, assuring that he had come 
to India to work with him. The symptoms of Roy’s forth¬ 
coming cleavage with the Left-wing as also Nehru over issues 
like collective affiliation, formation of kisan sabhas and office 
acceptance presumably earned him credibility from the Right. 

The prolonged discussion that ensued between Gandhi and 
Roy at Faizpur, presumably resolved itself into an effort by 
each to persuade the other to a closer understanding of his. 
stand-point. Gandhi laid bare his plan to rejuvenate the 
dying village industries to rouse mass consciousness to the 
realisation of the need for freedom. Roy, on the other hand, 
tried to convince Gandhi of his idea about how to bring the 
Congress into a closer contact with the masses through political 
education. He stressed that raising issues like socialism would 
result in sidetracking the main issue, the creation of a united’ 
anti-imperialist front for the achievement of independence. 
Gandhi clearly pointed out that while the achievement or 
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independence was the objective common to both, they differed 
on methods. Roy explained what he meant by socialism and 
towards the close of the interview promised to undertake at 
Gandhi’s request to reduce to writing his thoughts on the need 
for strengthening the Congress, so that Gandhi might consider 
them and persuade the CWC to adopt a resolution based upon 
them. At the end of the discussion when Roy was about to 
depart, Gandhi invited him to participate in the prayer meet¬ 
ing. Roy pleaded that his belief in the efficacy of prayer was 
not very strong.* Gandhi made an effort to convince him how 
great was the need for prayer and how much it meant to 
himself.®^ 

Seemingly anxious to resume political activities and to 
reorganise his adherents, Roy decided to bring out a weekly 
journal called Independent India, which was to be the organ of 
’^radical democratic national thought.” In his renewed endea¬ 
vour “to promote the cause of national freedom,” Roy felt the 
urgency of “democratization of the Congress” in order to 
accomplish the “broadening and deepening” of the social basis 
of the national organisation. To this was added a new realisa¬ 
tion of Roy that a cultural revolution should precede a political 
one. Thus, his political programme included an element which 
was designed to teach the people that essence of freedom was 
transformation of the Indian society which would quicken the 
“play of economic and cultural forces and thereby mark the 
renaissance of India.” The keynote of his ideal was national 
freedom which could be “attained only through a democratic 
revolution.” Roy wrote to several leaders and individuals for 
monetary help for his weekly journal. Gandhi advised Roy 
not to take up such an activity at the moment and advised him 
to go round the country and study it for some time. This was 
naturally quite distasteful to Roy. Nehru had a similar sugges- 

♦After the Faizpur Congress, when pressed by his disciples of the Sabar- 
mati Ashram to tell bis reaction to the conversation that he had with 
Roy, Gandhi advised them to ignore Roy completely, as if he did not 
exist politically ; for Roy appeared to him too dangerous a roan even to 
be criticised. "He strikes at my very roots," concluded Gandhi.—quoted 
in K. K. Sinha. Ideology and Politics in India, Calcutta. 1975, p. 2S3. 
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tion to Roy not to dig himself into any particular region, but 
to remain an all-India figure. But Roy had decided to con¬ 
centrate on the United Provinces as his intensive field of 
work.®** 


Roy’s Strategy of Constituent Assembly 

The Faizpur Congress debated over the goal as also the 
manner of convocation of the Constituent Assembly (CA). The 
official resolution moved by Rajcndra Prasad, demanded a CA 
“elected by adult suffrage and having power to determine 
finally the Constitution of the Country.’’®* The resolution 
contained a directive that “the members of the legislatures 
should take the earliest opportunity to put forward in the new 
Assemblies a demand for a Constituent Assembly’’ which 
should be “supported by mass agitation outside to enforce the 
right of the Indian people to self-determination," Consistent 
with the CPI policy, Dange contended that only after seizure of 
power there could be a CA to determine the Constitution. He 
referred to what had happened in the Soviet Union and France 
where the CA was convened only after a revolutionary struggle. 
Narayan supporting Dange’s amendment, felt it “necessary to 
declare here and now” that the CA would “come after our 
present struggle succeeds.’’ 

Speaking on the resolution, Roy elaborated his scheme 
about enforcing the demand for CA. He rejected the idea as 
absurd that the Government of India would “allow us to call 
such an assembly.” He pointed out that it was never made 
clear as to how to attain independence or how to capture 
power; the idea of creating the assembly after the capture of 
power appeared to him as very loose, because it left the funda¬ 
mental question unsolved. Concretely, his proposition was to 
convert the Congress itself into the CA with the purpose of 
oreating the “framework of a state within a state,” so that the 
question of capture of power could be solved, if for a certain 
period, there was “a parallel state existing side by side with the 
established state,” within the framework of the Congress. 
Alongside, he held out a scheme to put in the forefront, the 
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<}emand for CA inside the legislatures, ‘‘supported by extra- 
parliamentary action.” In sum, his strategy was that the 
Congress, based on district and primary committees, which \yere 
.again rooted into vast mass of primary members, would be in a 
position to declare itself as a sovereign representative of the 
people and eventually to assert that the Congress alone had 
the right to determine the future of the people. He deprecated 
the idea that the Congress could wreck the Constitution. In¬ 
stead, what it actually could do, held Roy, was to cause 
“dislocation.”^'* He sought to lay down a line of action for 
the legislators, who could go to the legislatures with the pur¬ 
pose, not of doing some reform activities within their limited 
capacities, but to combat the parliamentaiy action supported 
by widespread mass movement, calculated to “go tow'aids the 
<;reation of the Constituent Assembly.” 

The Faizpur Congress resolved to convene a national 
convention after the General Election to the provincial legisla¬ 
tures in early 1937. Consisting of the members of the central 
and provincial legislatures, AlCC members and others, the 
convention would put the-demand for CA to determine the 
methods for ending the new Constitution and for opposing the 
Federal Scheme.’’^ 

Previously, following the endoisement of the demand for 
CA by the Bombay Session of the Congress (1934), the 
communists had opposed the slogan of CA on the ground that 
it would lead to multi-class government, subordinating the 
interests of the workers and peasants. Criticising the Royists 
as “enemy of the working class,” they exhorted relentless fight 
against the Royist slogan of CA. I hey found similarity of Roy 
with Kautsky, who after the Russian Revolution wanted to 
reach the communist stage of society after passing through 
the bourgeois democratic phase.But to Roy the Russian 
Revolution was not a proletarian revolution. He interpreted 
the February Revolution in Russia as a “bourgeois revolution 
of the classical type”. The Bolsheviks were striving for a broad- 
based parliamentary democracy and the demand for the CA 
was “not a mere propagandist slogan.”^® Although Lenin 
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cut jokes with those who laid emphasis on CA, the party pro¬ 
gramme adopted in 1903 and still unaltered in 1917, demanded 
a CA elected by the whole people. Nonetheless, this essentially 
bourgeois democratic characterisation “continued to occupy a 
cardinal place in Lenin’s scheme of Revolution.*”^‘‘ Lenin 
decreed formal dissolution of the CA in consequence of 
Bolshevik reverses in the Assembly in early 1918. But his 
“Thesis on the Constituent Assembly’’ had been implicit in the- 
famous “April Theses’’ written eight months earlier saying that 
“in a bourgeois republic the Constituent Assembly is the 
highest form of the democratic principle,” so that its appea¬ 
rance in the programme of revolutionary Social Democracy 
was “perfectly legitimate.*'^ 

The nature and form of CA which Roy intended to instil in 
India was obviously patterned in the form of the French 
Revolution. The Third Estate in France, representing the 
bourgeoisie, peasantry, artisans and the middle class, declared 
itself as the “National Assembly” and “arrogated to itself the- 
power” of taxation.^In the context of the rejection of the 
new Constitution, Roy was convinced that unless such a 
challenge was thrown, the rejection would amount to a verbal 
quibble bound to end in capitulation and compromise. But 
he failed to carry the Right as also the Left-wing with the 
slogan, which was rejected first by those who disliked the per¬ 
spective of achieving independence by capture of power and 
secondly by the communists who adhered to the idea of forming 
soviets by over-stepping a historical period for proletarian 
revolution. Nevertheless, to a section of the CSP, the slogan 
was not a mere “mechanical device,’* but was considered to be 
an “organic growth” and activity among the masses.” 
Narendra Deva corroborated Roy that “the revolutionary idea’*^ 
of CA had been “vulgarised and distorted*’ by the Congress 
Parliamentary Board as put forward by Nehru.” Lohia went 
a step fVirther, suggesting that the programme of the CA could 
be the “most effective form and instrument** of a direct 
action in the hands of the ministries formed in the Congress 
provinces.^® 
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Following the general election (1937) under the new Act of 
1935, the Congress demanded from the Governors an assurance 
that they would not interfere with the "‘constitutional activities’* 
of the ministers. When upon refusal of the Governors to do 
so a crisis developed, Roy put forward an idea for a course of 
action which was to culminate in a joint meeting of the popular 
majorities of all the provincial legislatures, with the purpose 
of issuing the call for the election of the To Roy there 

was “no other alternative but to advance with the perspective 
of transforming” the Congress into the CA. It was imperative 
in his scheme that the Congress units would remain at the 
spearhead of the daily struggles of the people, who in turn 
would provide the “strength and the vitality to storm the 
citadels of imperialism.”''’ 

Jt was Roy’s strategy that the CA would arise as a culmina¬ 
ting point of a series of partial and preparatory struggles. Roy 
insisted that the Congress must have “behind it the solid 
backing of the people, organised in fighting units and trained 
in courage and discipline.” But such programme would require 
a radical change in the structure and the character of the 
Congress. Since it was a loose type of mass movement rather 
than a disciplined organisation of the masses, Roy felt the 
necessity of transforming the Congress itself into a revolutionary 
party of the people in their struggle against imperialism. 

Essentially Roy’s strategy was seizure of power. Behind 
the strategy of CA, Gandhi found some “risks of the experiment 
.as there was likely to be impersonation.” Unscrupulous 
persons, he apprehended, would lead the illiterate masses into 
voting for wrong men. In Gandhi’s view the CA could come 
“as a result of an honourable settlement between us and the 
British people.” He expected the success of the CA from the 
good intentions of the British statesmen.*'® Clearly, Gandhi’s 
concept was basically different from that of Roy. 

Collective Affiliation 

With the changes of tactics adopted by the Seventh 
Congress of the Comintern, communists in India changed their 
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Strategy. They no longer dismissed the Congress as a bourgeois^ 
agency of the imperialists. But in their view the Congress was 
not supported by all the sections, but by a restricted individuar 
membership which obstructed it from embracing the mass 
organisations such as the Workers’ and Peasants’ organisations. 
In accordance with the “Dutt-Bradley Thesis” mentioned 
earlier, the CPI declared that the agitation was to be carried on 
both from inside and'outside the Congress and emphasised a 
new concept of “collective affiliation,” which aimed at trans¬ 
forming the Congress into a people’s front.Their design 
was to develop a front including the Congress, but widening 
the front by drawing within its fold workers’ and peasants’ 
organisations and also students’ and youth organisations. It 
thus became a pertinent question that after taking out alf 
those four categories, what elements were left to form the 
Congress.*'® 

The main focus of the demand was to protect the workers 
and peasants from losing their separate entity in the individual' 
mass membership of the Congress, so that those classes w'ould 
not be swayed away by the spokesmen of the bourgeoisie.*® 
The communists feared that if the workers and peasants were- 
drawn directly into the fold of the Congress, they would side- 
with the bourgeoisie against their own class interests ; and their 
respective organisational independence would be lost. Follow¬ 
ing the decision of the AITUC (May, 1936) the All India Kisan 
Sabha had a similar feeling that the Congress afforded the 
“most suitable platform for the United Front movement.” 
With that end in view, the AIKS felt it “necessary to trans¬ 
form” the Congress into a “united popular front.” Accord¬ 
ingly, the Kisan Sabhaites “framed a scheme of special func¬ 
tional representation of the peasants and workers through their 
genuine organisations into the Congress.”*^ 

One of the principal resolutions of the Lucknow Congress^ 
(April, 1936) dealt with the proposal for change in the Congress 
Constitution. It aimed at developing closer association bet¬ 
ween the masses and the Congress, so that they could take- 
greater shares in the shaping of Congress policy and in its. 
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activities. Further, to bring about a closer co-operation with 
organisations of peasants, workers and others and to make the 
Congress a joint front of all the anti-imperialist elements in the 
country, the Congress appointed a committee called the Mass 
Contact Committee, consisting of Rajendra Prasad, Jairamdas 
Daulatram and Jayaprakash Narayan, to make recommenda¬ 
tions for change in the Constitution.^® Nehru in his Lucknow 
presidential address supported the view that trade unions and 
peasants’ unions, as well as other anti-imperialist organisations 
could also be brought within the sphere of mutual co-operation 
“for the good of the masses and for the struggle for national 
freedom.” Thus the Congress in Nehru’s opinion, could have 
an “individual as well as a corporate membership” and retain¬ 
ing its individual character, it could “influence, and be influ¬ 
enced by other mass elements.”®® The Mass Contact 
Committee made no headway and later the Faizpur Congress 
without any commitment merely reiterated “the desirability of 
increasing the association of the masses with the Congress.”®® 

The Rightists opposed the idea of collective affiliation, 
contending that Gandhi had introduced the word “swaraj” in 
terms of the masses, which represented all elements in the 
country. If it was to consist of class organisations, they feared, 
it would bring about a clash of interests and result in loss of 
strength. In a counter-move, they suggested that owing to 
non-existence of any peasants* organisation the percentage of 
peasant members in village and tehsil Congress bodies be fixed 
at 70 per cent or thereabout. It was their contention that the 
Congress represented the masses and that it should rather make 
good that claim by enrolling larger number of peasants at 
lower rate of fees. Nehru deprecated the fear that the Congress 
might be swamped by new and even by politically backward 
elements. He thought that “some kind of functional represen¬ 
tation” in the Congress was inevitable and desirable. He of 
course cautioned for taking proper safeguards “to prevent 
bogus and mushroom growth or undesirable organisations from 
profiting by it.” Clearly in support of the collective affiliation, 
Nehru’s scheme was “to build up a powerful joint front of alt J 
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the anti-imperialist forces in the country.** Echoeing the 
communist slogan of “United National Front,** Nehru also 
sought to “democratise*' the Congress still further.®^ Like¬ 
wise, Narayan advocated “changes necessary to radicalise the 
Congress organisations on the basis of collective affiliation,*’ in 
the pattern of the British Labour Party, which comprised the 
individual members as also trade unions.®® 

The Faizpur thesis of the CSP, practically was an extension 
of the earlier Meerut thesis ; it envisaged that the “foremost 
task outside the Congress” was to “develop independent orga¬ 
nisations of the peasants and workers” and also of the youth 
and the students. The theme of the CSP thesis was that those 
organisations, besides carrying on their own programme, 
“should be linked up with the Congress Committees** for joint 
action whenever needed. Masses mobilised in those organisa¬ 
tions were to enter the Congress through “collective representa¬ 
tion.” Thus, the Congress would become “a wide national 
front against Imperialism.*’®® 

Upholding the case for collective affiliation, the communists 
contended that workers and peasantry should operate through 
the Congress till achievement of independence, not as scattered 
individuals, through their class organisations, such as trade 
unions and peasant unions and through their class party, 
namely CSP and the CPI.®^ They accused Roy for limiting 
the independence of those organisations and for refusal to 
concede “independent political activity either through the 
Congress or independent of the Congress.” Roy’s method, 
they held, would “lead only to strengthen the present bourgeois 
leadership of the National Congress.**®* The Congress Socialists 
suggested a specific method for direct representation of the 
.workers’ unions and the Kisan Sabhas on the Congress. After 
failure to get their resolution adopted by the Subjects Committee 
at Lucknow Congress, they tried to move an amendment 
in the open session; it was lost by a large majority.®* 

The time arrived at Haripura Congress (1938) to clarify the 
position and state the attitude of the Congress to the question 
of collective affiliation. It called upon the PCC-s to take 
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‘Suitable action wherever called for, and decided not to asso¬ 
ciate itself with “any activities which arc incompatible with the 
basic principles of the Congress and will not countenance any 
of the activities of those Congressmen who as members of the 
Kisan Sabhas help in creating an atmosphere hostile to 
Congress principles and policy/’-'^ It was the natural culmi¬ 
nation of the issue which had actually reached a bitter point, 
because of growing rivalry and hostility between the Kisan 
Sabhas and the Congress committees. 

Roy and Collective Affiliation 

Collective affiliation was the first major issue on which 
estrangement developed between Roy and other Left wing 
elements. Curiously, it was Roy who “originated the demand 
for collective affiliation,” yet after “mature thought and after 
a closer study of the national movement,” he belatedly came to 
the conclusion that collective affiliation “would on the one 
hand subordinate the class organisations to the Congress and 
on the other weaken the Congress.”"'* While in jail, Roy had 
pointed out that the Congress with its roots struck deep into 
the masses, should be “organised so as to be in effective con¬ 
tact with its constituents, constituted not of a loose member¬ 
ship, but of local and functioning bodies as well as of individual 
members.*’"® This view expressed in May 1934 was later 
changed by Roy when he came to realise that collective mem¬ 
bership “would weaken instead of strengthen” the Congress 
organisationally. With the perspective of transforming the 
Congress into a “revolutionary people’s party,” it was natural 
for Roy to maintain that “collective membership will hinder 
that process.” A federated body comprising autonomous 
organisations, as he put it, could not be a political party and 
therefore could not lead revolutionary struggle for the capture 
ofpower.^®® 

From this follows the argument advanced by Roy that if 
millions of workers and peasants had joined the Congress it 
would not merely strengthen it organisationally, but would 
also effect a radical change in its social outlook and policies ; 
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this he also considered to be effective for a change in the 
leadership.* As against the suggestion that collective affiiia> 
tion was the best means of workers’ and peasants’ participation 
in the Congress, Roy pointed out that not even one per cent of 
workers and peasants of India was organised, and it led him to 
question whether the participation of workers and peasants in 
the Congress would be suspended until at least a large majority 
of them were organised in their respective unions. Consider¬ 
ing it to be a “suicidal step,” Roy emphasised the need for 
enrolling millions of workers and peasants as individual Con¬ 
gress members. Secondly, Roy rejected the concept of deve¬ 
loping the Congress as a federation of hundreds of small 
organisations, each going its own way.*^^^ 

In a sense Roy was perhaps justified in arguing that to be a 
revolutionary party, it must be a “unitary body” with indivi¬ 
dual membership, so that the decisions and policies of the 
Congress would be binding on all the members. It was also 
true that as a federation, it would be a loose body, incapable 
of enforcing its discipline and giving expression to a single 
united will of the people. To Roy the Congress represented 
a coalition of classes, which were objectively involved in the 
anti-imperialist struggle. The workers and peasants must join 
the coalition, as a class and not as groups split up into trade 
and peasant unions. Thirdly, Roy feared that collective affilia¬ 
tion would “rob the class organisations of their independence 
of action, as they would have to submit to the discipline of the 
Congress. Referring to the prevailing defects and shortcom¬ 
ings of the Congress, Roy stressed that they could be cured 
only by activising the lower units of the Congress organisation 
and the rank and file workers. 

Roy’s opposition to collective affiliation was also reflected 
in his attitude towards formation of Youth organisations as 
adjuncts to the Congress or any other political party. He 
argued that the youth, being “not a homogeneous class”, 
comprised within itself “elements from various classes with 
conflicting interests.”**>^ Hence he found it difficult to suggest 
an actual plan of action, for it was bound to vary from place 
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to place and also from time to time. Roy did not make any 
fetish of the youth. He saw the tendency of flattering the 
youth and at the same time to ridicule them for their youthful 
over-enthusiasm, possibly because they were not relied upon 
for any serious work. He did not believe that youth was “the 
badge of sincerity” or a guarantee for effective activiiy. Yet 
he felt that leadership of a mass movement could be strength¬ 
ened by continuous infusion of new blood dravMi from the 
youth.’ 

In the context of collective afliliation it was also natural for 
Roy to deprecate the idea of camouflaging the trade unions as 
branches of a political party. He conceded that trade unions 
were necessary for the development of class struggle, but not 
for a political programme. To him trade unions were primarily 
meant to fight for demands of the working class, and the 
experience gained through struggle for demands could convince 
the workers of the necessity of overthrowing capitalism. Along¬ 
side they were to prepare the workers for entering into a 
“higher stage of class struggle” as “schools of communism.”* 
To educate the workers politically, Roy wanted to link up their 
immediate economic demands with the political demands .so 
that the more advanced workers could join political parties. 
Although he did not rule out the idea that class struggle of the 
Indian workers was identical with the struggle against imperia¬ 
lism, he opposed transforming the entire struggle against 
imperialism as class struggle, because that might weaken the 
united front against the alien rule. It was thus reaffirmed that 
Roy had clearly abandoned his earlier policy of involving the 
trade unions in political struggles. 

Roy’s opposition to Kisan Sabha 

Roy was opposed to collective afliliation of workers’ and 
peasants’ organisations and as a corollary adopted a hostile 
attitude to the Kisan Sabha which was founded in 1936. When 
Roy attended the Faizpur Congress, the rivalry between Kisan 
Sabhas and Congress Committees was no longer a matter of 
speculation or misgiving. Both in regard to the objectives and 
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separate organisational entity of Kisan Sabha, Roy took a 
stand which coincided with the views of the Right-wing. Con¬ 
sistent with his Marxist framework Roy did not want to give 
the leadership of the revolution to the peasantry. 

In the case of peasantry he was not oblivious that as a 
class it never led a revolution. In his view the eyes of the 
peasants remain fixed on immediate objectives, and they them¬ 
selves never realise that their welfare requires a revolutionary 
change. Roy seemed to he convinced that left to themselves, 
the peasantry “can never make a revolution” despite their 
spontaneous spirit of revolt. From this analysis, he reached 
the conclusion that the peasantry rose spontaneously against 
oppression and exploitation. In his words “revolt is not 
revolution,” so when the peasantry revolts, it indicated the 
necessity of revolution. Characteristic of his analysis of class 
composition in the Indian revolution, he developed this view 
that the proletariat being quantitatively immature, the struggle 
would be conducted by a coalition of the oppressed and ex¬ 
ploited classes; the coalition would naturally be “dominated 
by the most revolutionary class,” which would acquire that 
position by virtue'of greater activity. He thus continued to 
maintain that in course of the struggle the proletariat would 
“acquire hegemony over the struggle.” 

Roy’s main approach towards the question of an agrarian 
revolution in India seemed to be the “radical re-adjustment of 
the relations of property in land,” and for that he intended to 
build up the social foundation of the anti-imperialist struggle. 
Thus, according to his version the objective demand of the 
peasantry under the given conditions of the country was 
“primarily political destruction of the ruinous system of 
colonial exploitation, founded upon an antiquated relation of 
property in land”.’®" He made it a case that the Indian national 
movement was the movement of the peasants who constituted 
the majority of the Indian population. This perhaps prompted 
him to motivate the Indian national movement with the discon¬ 
tent of the peasantry by projecting the objective of securing their 
welfare. The success of the national movement, he declared. 
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depended entirely on its ability to solve the agrarian problem to 
the satisfaction of the peasants.*®" 

As for independent Kisan organisation, Roy apprehended 
that they would necessarily be hostile to the Congress, which 
itself appeared to Roy as a prospective peasant organisation. 
His apprehension came true when the Kisan Sabhas and the 
Congress Committees were at loggerhead with one another. 
Existence of independent Kisan Sabhas, in his view, could be 
defended if the Congress did not serve the interests of the 
peasantry. He, therefore, failed to see how the formation of 
independent Kisan Sabha could contribute to the strength of 
the Congress.*®*^ His contention seemed to be correct that the 
overwhelming majority of the Indian population being peasants, 
the Congress as a mass organisation must be mainly a peasant 
organisation. 


Office Acceptance 

After a good deal of controversy the Congress accepted 
office under the 1935 Act. The socialists vehemently opposed it. 
Nehru too tended to regard office-acceptance as “reformism”. 
Gandhi, however, supported office acceptance because, among 
other things, he expected the Congress! Ministry to implement its 
constructive programme. Roy also favoured office-acceptance, 
because it would create the< revolutionary opportunity of the 
Congress machinery to function like a state within a state. 
For this purpose Roy wanted to create a mass pressure on 
the Congressmen in office. Subhas, a disciple of C.R.Das, was 
not opposed to office acceptance. 
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Chapter 8 


ROY AND LEFT UNITY 

The question of unity of the Left-wing forces came to the fore 
in the wake of the popular movements during 1937-38. It 
seems that the formation of ministries by the Congress in the 
provinces aroused popular expectations. On the crest of the 
popular movements, Left nationalism was becoming a strong 
force. As the mouthpiece of Left nationalism, Subhas Bose 
was selected by the Left-wing to contest the presidential election 
for the second time. This gave rise to a political storm in the 
country. 


Tripuri Congress 

By the time of the presidential election for the Tripuri 
Congress in 1939 Bose had firmly developed the view that a 
war was imminent in Europe, and Britain would be preoccupied 
in the war ; this prompted him to take advantage of the situa¬ 
tion by seeking re-election for another term.^ But the members 
of the CWC were unanimous that “it was unnecessary to re¬ 
elect” Bose. Nehru refuted Bose’s allegation that the Congress 
leadership was heading towards a compromise with the 
Government on the Federal Scheme. To Nehru it was 
^‘monstrous” indeed for any Congressman to think in terms of 
a compromise on the subject. Nevertheless, he was not 
opposed to the contest if definite programmes and policies were 
really in conflict. Bose spurned Nehru’s attempt of mediation. 
Nehru did not want a “break with Gandhiji,” lest it created a 
'•‘setback for the real Left.” It was also his feeling that the 
Left was not strong enough to shoulder the burden by itself, 
and in a “real contest” it would lose with a “reaction against 
it.” He feared that if Bose secured a majority in the Congress, 
that “would not represent a strong enough backing” without 
Gandhi; and preparation for a struggle would be very diflicult 
vhen so many disruptive tendencies existed. Nehru also gave 
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•expression to his doubt whether Bose at all **stood for certain 
•definite Leftist principles and policies** which could justify his 
‘‘seeking re-election.” What struck Nehru most was Bose*s 
“vague Leftist slogan’* without a “clear Left ideology/* 
specially in the context when Bose “did not wholly approve of 
condemnation of Nazi Germany or Fascist Italy,” in the 
deliberations of the Congress. Nehru disliked Bose’s in¬ 
discriminate use of the words Left and Right, “vaguely and 
loosely,” thereby creating confusion.® 

The situation took a turn for the worse when the Right- 
wing was enraged at an allegation made by Bose that the 
“prospective list of Ministers for the Federal Cabinet had been 
already drawn up.” Probably the determination of the High 
Command to forestall a Rightist President at any cost had 
deepened Bose’s suspicion, which found expression in his 
statement.® The Right-wing, headed by Patel, supported 
Pattabhi Sitaramyya and condemned Bose’s contest as a threat 
to the unity of the Congress and to the supremacy of Gandhi. 
The reality of the contest, as declared on January 29, 1939 came 
out in the success of Bose. This startled the Rightwing, to 
whom the result threatened to “assume the role of a conflict of 
principles and policies, rather than personalities.” Gandhi came 
out with a statement that the defeat of Bose’s rival was his own 
defeat,^ 

Paradoxically, the President who was re-elected by a 
majority was in a minority in the Congress executive, namely 
the AICC. But in Bose’s view the Left-wing was “numerically 
•in a majority” in the Congress, though they were at a disadvan¬ 
tage, in as much as “they were not organised under one leader¬ 
ship, as the Gandhi-wing was.” Following a parley with 
Gandhi at Wardha, thirteen of the fifteen members of the CWC 
with a vengeance resigned on the ostensible excuse of their 
differences with Bose over the policy matters ; it was also their 
feeling that Bose should be free to choose a cabinet that suited 
his stand. The Right-wing threw a challenge to Bose that it 
was time for the Congress to have a clear-cut policy, not 
l>ased on a compromise between differing groups in the party.* 
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Narayan tried to bring about a truce between Bose and Gandhi,.. 
but to no avail. Curiously, Bose himself sought to avoid a 
confrontation with Gandhi and felt the need for his help and 
guidance in spite of his opposition to Bose’s programme ; it 
was rather Bose’s avowed “aim and object to try and w in” 
Gandhi’s confidence.® 

The proceedings of the Tiipuri Congress were surcharged 
with tension in relation to each issue, and sprang from two 
main questions, namely the sequel to the presidential election 
and the fast undertaken by Gandhi at Rajkot on the eve of the 
Tripuri session. In the intervening month, ihe Rightists dis¬ 
covered the weakness of the parties or groups which had 
supported Bose ; the Rajkot interlude had supposedly streng¬ 
thened their position. They came determined to refuse 
support to Bose, unless their policies were first affirmed. The 
main interest centred round the discussion on a resolution 
sponsored by G.B. Pant, expressing confidence in the old CWC 
and regretting ‘aspersions’ cast against its members. The 
resolution also reiterated faith in the erstwhile policy followed 
under guidance of Gandhi and urged Bose to nominate the 
new CWC according to Gandhi’s wishes.'^ 160 members of 
the AlCC had already signed the resolution and insisted on its 
being moved in the house, while Nariman, Aney, Sardul Singh 
and M.N. Roy contended that since it had not been submitted 
in accordance with the Congress Constitution, it should be 
ruled out. Bose, from the chair, at first ruled it out, but later 
yielded to the pressure of the Right-wing and had to allow 
Pant to read it out. The house was divided, when two im¬ 
portant amendments were moved, one by Roy and other by 
Narayan. Roy’s amendment seemed to be “calculated to 
smooth matters over.” It was based on “democratic principles, 
but was uncompromising in spirit,” while the other one moved 
by Narayan appeared to be the “only formula which could 
possibly be agreed upon by both the Groups.” B.L. Bharadwaj, 
a spokesman of the communists, sought to bring about a 
compromise by deleting a portion of Pant’s resolution as to 
<hc nomination of the members of the CWC, in accordance- 
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•with the wishes of Gandhi. In his words : ‘'We want Mahatma 
'Gandhi’s leadership, but at the same time we are not prepared 
to say that we have no confidence in Mr. Bose.” Speaking 
for the CSP, Narayan stressed that the co-operation of Gandhi 
was essential in order to lead the Congress ; he requested the 
President to nominate the CWC “in accordance with the wishes 
of Gandhi.” Pant’s resolution was accepted by 218 votes to 
133, while all the six amendments moved by Roy, Narayan 
and others were rejected. The socialists remained neutral, 
while the communists opposed the resolution. 

The Subjects Committee debated the resolution on ‘national 
demand’ moved by Nehru. The decision of great import was 
the rejection of Bose’s plan of an ultimatum to the British 
Government; the plan sought to ensure that the Congress 
demand, common to both the Left and the Right groups, was 
met within a prescribed time. In fact Bose had a mandate 
given by the Jalpaiguri Conference held earlier in the year to 
give six months’ notice to Britain to quit India, fitiling which 
CD would be started. It was Nehru who tried to strike a 
balance between the two conflicting groups; he cautioned the 
Left-wing that they would be deceiving themselves if they 
thought that they could win freedom by using high-sounding 
phrases and words. The communist-socialist combine insisted 
on deleting the “Ultimatum” clause from the political resolu¬ 
tion. Their inhibition was justified that “such a resolution, if 
defeated by a big majority, would make it appear to both the 
imperialism and the people that only an insignificant minority 
in the Congress wants struggle.”® 

The official resolution, moved by Nehru, reaffirmed the 
national goal and left no room for compromisers. It reasserted 
the right of self-determination through a CA and declared that 
the time for its immediate application had come, regardless of 
the inauguration of the Federation. Nehru’s draft did not 
•explicitly contain the slogan of a nation-wide struggle. Socialist 
4eader Meherally moved an amendment to that effect. Nehru 
..aocepted the amendment for the proposed nation-wide struggle, 
4>ut carefully avoided the plan of action. Meherally without 
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. consulting the communists withdrew it. Nehru rejected Roy’s* 
amendment for preparing the local Congress Committees ta 
assume the function of government in their respective localities 
in order to give the call for a CA.® To Nehru such a move 
would be an empty threat in as much as the British imperialism 
was not so weak as to be frightened by such tactics. Besides, 
with a sense of reality, Nehru argued that Roy’s amendment 
raised some fundamental issue wich involved departure from, 
the policy of the Congress. Nehru was thus clearly opposed 
to Roy’s hasty attempt to radicalise the Congress. 

For his defeat in the deliberations, Bose chose to blame 
the “betrayal of the CSP leadership” and the Communists, who 
were “sailing with the CSP.” Nehru had incurred serious 
displeasure of Bose, to whom it was Nehru who did more harm 
to his cause. Bose had indeed received maximum support 
from the Royists. But Roy’s going up in public estimation did 
not find favour from Bose. Roy’s alignments gave rise to 
suspicion in Bose who came to believe that Roy was “too 
individualist and cannot go in for team work.”* “ 

The communists and the Socialists behaved like strange 
partners. They jointly explained that they had finally voted= 
against the Pant resolution to dissociate themselves from the- 
rowdyism at Tripuri. It was also their feeling that a vote 
against the resolution was essential to prevent the break-up of 
the Left. In short, their argument was that the unity was 
essential to win the whole-hearted co-operation of the veterans 
as also to prevent the isolation of Left nationalists from the 
socialists.* * The Communists, who were at that time a cons¬ 
tituent of the CSP, could not prevent the breach in the CSP. 
Evidently, the confusion in the socialist and communist ranks 
was worse confounded when Bose allowed Pant to move his 
resolution. Fearing isolation from other Leftists, the 
communists had earlier decided in favour of neutrality. But 
the decision had to be changed. Because the communist leader¬ 
ship had not foreseen “that the change of front would produce 
tr emendous confusion and would split the Left itself without 
whose unity the national front could not be forged.” They,. 
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therefore, decided to oppose the resolution.They had gone 
to Tripuri with the “slogan of unity and struggle” and en¬ 
treated Bose to issue a statement to the effect that he had 
never doubted the majority of the old CWC members and to 
bring about the unity. But they were disappointed by Bose. 

Repudiating Roy’s charge of “vacillating policy” against 
the communists, it was thus natural for them to argue that they 
“had gone to Tripuri not in order to reduce the Congress 
session into a battleground between the Right and the Left 
over ideological and personal issues.” Quite in opposition to 
Royist analysis, the Communists interpreted Bose’s victory as a 
“demand not for a new leadership, not for a new ideology, not 
even for a new programme, but for a policy of advance instead 
of the policy of drift.” In truth, it looked like a patchwork 
accord for which they purposely “decided not to be drawn into 
controversy over ideological issues, not to deny Gandhiji’s 
undoubted leadership of the nation.” Admittedly, the 
communists “failed to bring their line of unity and struggle” 
before the mass of delegates in the open session and failed to 
explain how the adoption of such a line would itself go a long 
way in solving the crisis. Their spokesman B.T. Randive 
later realised that “it was not a consistent stand.”* * Curiously, 
the communist organ New Age justified Roy’s line that the 
“most consistent exponent of theory [Working Committee 
entirely of the Left] was Roy,” who in the course of a manifesto 
distributed at Tripuri said that irrespective of the attitude of 
the older leaders, reconstitution of the supreme executive of 
the Congress must take place as a logical consequence of the 
result of the Presidential election.*^ 

While on the point of united front the socialists and the 
communists seemed to agree with Bose, they were annoyed that 
their ally Roy should “reject their unity cry in favour of 
radicalisation of the Congress policy, alternative leadership, 
parallel Government and Constituent Assembly.”’* Royist 
spokesman, V. B. Karnik criticised the CPI for its “mechanical 
application of the theories of popular front,” and for moving 
“from ultra-Leftism to ultra-Rightism”. No wonder, that 
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despite all talks for Left unity, none of the CSP and the CPI 
made any approach to the Royists, as Karnik complained, for 
joint work, nor did they respond to the Royist call for joint 
work. Their object was probably to isolate the Royists.^® 

Differences of opinion and divisions in the rank of the CSP 
and the CPI over the Tripuri issues came to the surface before 
long. Delegates specially from Bengal were more in a belli¬ 
gerent mood in support of Bose, ignoring the line pursued by 
their respective party leaders. P. C. Joshi dubbed Bankim 
'Mukherjee “as a Left factionist and not as a Bolshevik.” Dis¬ 
content in the CSP ranks was more severe. A chunk of the 
delegates from U.P. led by Jogesh Chatterjee, C. B. Gupta, 
B. D. Tripathi, S. Damodar Swarup and others seceded from 
the Party at Tripuri in protest against its compromise with the 
Right-wing.’ ^ Alongside, the crisis in the Congress deepened 
when Bose announced his decision to resign at the AICC 
meeting (29 April) in Calcutta. It was his intention to form a 
^‘composite cabinet” in the changed context of the country ; 
evidently he did not like to violate the Pant resolution, which 
was mandatory that the CWC should be formed in accordance 
with the wishes of Gandhi. The negotiations between the two 
wings broke down, since Bose “desired that four of his 
nominees should be included” in the CWC, while Gandhi was 
in favour of “taking in only two.” Moreover, on request, Bose 
gave out the names of his nominees, of which only one was 
acceptable to Gandhi. 

The AICC debated the issue of resignation of Bose. Nehru 
with a conciliatory stance urged Bose to nominate all the 
members of the previous CWC, with an assurance that two 
places fallen vacant could be filled by Bose. But Bose declined. 
Narayan gave expression to his fear that if Bose resigned, the 
forces of disruption would be let loose and the struggle for 
independence would recede. Communists and a majority of 
the socialist delegates were reluctant to support the Nehru 
resolution. But R. D. Bharadwaj, the leader of the CPI dele¬ 
gates persuaded Narayan to support it. Royist Bhupen Sanyal 
strongly opposed Nehru's resolution and supported Bose's 
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'decision to resign. In short, his argument was that the whole 
Tripuri resolution was meant to make a “Captivist President” 
and to make the President “a puppet in the hands of the old 
Working Committee,*' which would wage struggle against the 
imperialists. Clearly, the Royists sought to precipitate the 
situation and confront the Right-wing, despite yielding mood 
and divergent attitude of the Left. By this time, the Right- 
wing had received an impetus from the defeat of Bose and 
disunity among the Left groups at Tripuri and Calcutta. The 
AlCC appointed a Committee to amend the Congress Constitu¬ 
tion, obviously with the purpose as viewed by Gandhi, “to 
recommend measures for the purification of Congress.”’^ 

Roy’s Stand at Tripuri 

■ Before Bose’s intention to seek re-election came to the fore, 
Roy seemed to be not very keen about any particular candidate. 
But rapid change of events and Roy’s affinity with the radical 
nationalists brought him to Bose’s camp. Moreover, Roy also 
found an opportune moment to hasten the process of radicali- 
sation of the Congress. Upholding the candidature of Bose in 
the presidential election, Roy declared that the honour this 
year could have gone to a Muslim Congressman. The with¬ 
drawal of Azad’s candidature led Roy to change his opinion. 
Before that he was prepared to accept the practice of electing 
a nominee of the CWC. As such he did not have any objec¬ 
tion to Pattabhi Sitaramyya as the nominee of the CWC. But 
the sidetracking of Bose’s candidature appeared as an intrigu¬ 
ing question to Roy. He declared that “for the sake of the 
internal democracy of the Congress, Subhasbabu’s candidature 
must be supported.”^ ® In right earnest, the Royists embarked 
on the election campaign in favour of Bose. Roy claimed 
credit for Bose’s majority at the primary poll in the IJ.P. 
Presumably, Roy had an expectation that he would be 
“included in any Leftist Working Committee.” But to Roy’s 
disappointment, Bose made no such gesture and did not invite 
his co-operation.*® 

After Bose’s victory, although Roy consistently supported 
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Bose, he was not free from scepticism about Bose*s movement 
as to whether he would have the courage to take up the 
challenge of Gandhi and set up his own CWC.®* At the out¬ 
set, Roy did not consider it necessary to have a “purely Leftist 
Cabinet.” Nor did he propose that the Rightist elements 
should be completely left out. He, of his own accord, went 
ahead to spell out that in case the Rightists refused to co¬ 
operate, Bose would have no alternative than forming the CWC 
with the Leftists alone. And if the so-called Patel group 
refused to co-operate, Roy was confident that there would be 
no dearth of men to enable Bose to constitute the CWC. To 
his satisfaction Roy found that a “crisis of growth” had been 
maturing after a long period. It had only been precipitated by 
the presidential election which had “exposed the line of differ¬ 
entiation among the Congressmen.” Nevertheless, he did not 
deny that the preservation of the unity of the forces of national 
freedom was of “supreme importance.” But at the same time 
he was eager to find out a “new basis for that unity” of all the 
progressive and democratic forces, which in his view, were 
“historically destined and prepared to wage a revolutionary' 
struggle against foreign imperialism.” 

But it was not perhaps correct, as claimed by Roy, that by 
the re-election of Bose no confusion regarding the policy of 
the Congress had been created and no question of policy was 
involved in the presidential election. As a matter of fact, Bose 
initially and Roy all along raised matters on policy and metho¬ 
dology. Pant’s resolution was taken by Roy as a vote of 
censure on the President as also on the majority who had 
elected him.Broadly, Roy had two reasons to oppose the 
Pant resolution : “(1) it destroyed the internal democracy of 
the Congress and (2) it committed the Congress to a policy 
which was bound to end in a compromise with Imperialism.”** 
Characteristically, Roy made an over-assessment of the situa¬ 
tion. Before long his expectation was belied. To his dismay 
the outcome of the Tripuri Congress appeared as a defeat of 
democracy. He blamed those “who started out heroically to 
oppose Gandhism with Marxism,” but had ended by accepting. 
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the former as a “revolutionary philosophy.” This was obviously 
attributed to the socialists and the communists. He charged 
the communists not only for “obstructing the growth of radical 
Left-wing in the Congress,” but also for the debacle at 
Tripuri.®^ Over the issue, Roy differentiated the communists 
from the socialists, when he said that the confusion created by 
the existence of the CSP could be avoided, had the communists 
not backed that “pseudo-social democratic party.” 

Roy’s critique of the stand taken by the Communists at 
Tripuri emanated more from his opposition to the newly for¬ 
mulated policy of the CPI, on the “application of the People’s 
Front tactics in India.” What he meant to say was that the 
question of defence of democratic institutions, which gave the 
working class ample freedom of action against Fascism, was the 
object with which the People’s Front policy was adopted in the 
European countries. But such a policy, in his opinion, had no 
scope in India, where the foremost task was not to defend 
democratic institutions, but to conquer democratic rights from 
the alien rulers. In India the tactics was to be offensive and 
not defensive. It was his interpretation that in Spain and 
France the People’s Front was organised to defend democracy 
against the rising tide of Fascism, whereas in India imperialism 
was on the defensive. A defensive weapon to reinforce imperial 
power in India, in Roy’s version, was needed by those 
sections which had been enjoying political privileges and eco¬ 
nomic concessions. By this he obviously meant the bourgeois 
and feudal elements who existed in the Congress. If they led 
a pseudo*revolutionary mass struggle against imperialism in the 
past, they could no more be expected to do so, as according to 
Roy, those reformist elements were satisfied under the new 
constitution. 

It is true in a sense that thoughtless imitation of People’s 
Front tactics, suitable for different conditions, impelled the CPI 
to “forge a united front with the anti-revolutionary Right-wing 
on the terms of the latter.” It was also natural for Roy to 
blame the Left-wing and Bose in particular for their failure* 
“to avail themselves of the opportunity to assume the respon- 
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sibility of guiding the struggle for freedom.” Bose had a 
majority when the CWC members resigned. This made Roy 
hopeful that Bose would go ahead to form a CWC of his choice 
-and could carry on the struggle. Roy was evidently disappoin¬ 
ted when Bose did not act in that way.®® 

Aftermath of Tripuri 

With the formation of the Roy Group, the CSP and similar 
organisations around the middle of the 1930-s and the decision 
of the communists to join the Congress, Leftists had begun to 
grow in number and assume some importance. This continued 
until 1937. But in 1938 the momentum was lost for a while. 
After the Haripura Congress (1938) the Leftists of different 
shades started devising ways and means to forge an all out 
unity. Those efforts were intensified after the debacle at 
Tripuri. Initially the proposal was to form a bloc. It was 
obvious that the socialists and the communists, who took the 
initiative, were reluctant to eliminate their separate entity. The 
idea persisted and several Left leaders continued their efforts 
for Left unity. Following the presidential election in January, 
the issue of Left unity gathered a new momentum, but it was 
again opposed by a section of the CSP. Eventually, however, 
it was possible to hold a Left Conference (February 1939) in 
Calcutta ; it was attended by the supporters of Bose, the 
Royists, the communists and the socialists ; it reached a con¬ 
sensus which acknowledged an original plan of action of Bose 
in an amplified form. As a follow up measure a similar con¬ 
ference was held during the Tripuri session ; but the prominent 
socialist leaders having dropped out, Bose suggested that a 
fresh attempt be made for a Left bloc. Soon after the Calcutta 
session of the AlCC, Bose unilaterally announced (May 3) the 
formation of the Forward Bloc (FB) as a new political party 
within the Congress. Bose’s design to form the Bloc was to 
rally “all radical and anti-imperialist progressive elements on 
the basis of a minimum programme which would represent the 
greatest common measure of agreement among radicals of all 
shades of opinion.”® ’ 
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Upon formation of the FB, the urgency of Left-unity again 
came to the fore. Narayan and Joshi gave a call for consoli¬ 
dation of the Left-forces, urging to form an all India Left 
Co-ordination Committee to work in unison, not only inside 
the AlCC but also to initiate and organise national political 
campaigns on the basis of common political platform. But the 
FB leaders turned down the proposal since it did not accept 
FB itself as the basis of the Left consolidation and for counting 
the FB merely as one of the constituents. 

Before long, the FB leadership made an overture that all 
the constituents should allow their members to join the 
FB, which would evolve a programme acceptable to all, but it 
would function by majority. The socialists and the communists 
contended that this would mean merger of their parties with 
the FB as a new party based on Left nationalism. Naturally, 
it was not acceptable to them as they gave primacy to socialism. 
Consequently a stalemate followed.At thi^ stage, Narayan 
held out a formula that the FB itself be developed as a platform 
of the entire Left in the name of a bloc and not as a 
party. Swami Sahajananda contended that there could be no 
functioning by majority, but only by agreement. The leader¬ 
ship of the FB itself was divided in its approach to the issue. 
Some of them insisted that the FB could be built up as a real 
Left Bloc, comprising different parties as constituents, while 
others including Bose sought to form a joint co-ordination 
committee of which the FB would be a constituent parly. In 
support of his own position Bose declared that by formaticii of 
one party in order to rally all the Left elements was not possible, 
because several parties claming to be Leftists were not prepared 
to liquidate themselves in favour of one party. He seemed to 
be quite realistic that by organising a new platform which all 
the Left parties would join, while retaining their separate 
identities, a Left Consolidation would rather have been easily 
achieved. 

Thus, out of the failure of the plan to organise the FB as 
a platform for all the Left groups, a federal body was born 
called the Left Consolidation Committee (LCC), which was to 
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function as the organ of the entire Left; but it would act only 
when there was unanimity among the component elements of 
the LCC. In the beginning an attempt was made by the CPI 
to exclude the League of Radical Congressmen (LRC), formed 
by Roy at Tripuri, from that Committee. The attempt did not 
succeed because of the opposition of the FB and the Kisan 
Babhites who were opposed to exclusion of any radical section. 
In its five-day session, the LCC chalked out its policy and 
programme. The Committee was composed of Bose as the 
Leader and Convener, and Narayan, Roy, Narendra Deva, 
Yusuf Meherally, Sahajananda, Ranga, B.N. Sanyal, P.C. Joshi, 
Bharadwaj, Satya Bakshi, B.D. Tripathi, Sommath Lahiri and 
V.B. Karnik as members. The Committee fixed up the week 
between August 12 and 29 of the year as the National Struggle 
Week. It also decided to popularise the Tripuri resolutions on 
National Demand, Hindu-Muslim unity, boycott of British 
goods and foreign clothes, anti-war measures and organisation 
of volunteer corps. 

The impact of the Left unity was felt for the first time in 
the AlCC meeting. Despite being in the minority, the united 
Left prevented several changes keenly brought forth by the 
Rightists in the Congress constitution.'-^® The inherent diffe¬ 
rences of opinion, arising out of ideological stand-point and 
programme of action among the main four constituents of 
the LCC, began to manifest very soon. The first blow at 
the LCC was struck by Roy. It originated from two resolu¬ 
tions adopted by the AICC which met in Bombay towards 
the end of June 1939, to which Leftists took serious excep¬ 
tion. The first resolution prohibited Congressmen from 
offering satyagraha without prior approval of the PCC-s, 
while the other one made the Congress ministries in the 
provinces independent of the PCC-s. The Leftists condemned 
the resolutions as machinations of the Rightists to dissuade the 
people from struggle and resolved at a meeting of the LCC to 
observe July 9 as an All-India Day of protest. Congress 
President, Rajendra Prasad forbade holding the proposed 
4 iemon$trations and warned with the threat of disciplinary 
action against those violating the official line.*® 
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In the context of new development arising out of Prasad’s 
threat of disciplinary action. Roy had a reaction different from 
other leaders of the LCC. He considered it proper to submit 
♦or the time being to the organisational discipline of the 
•Congress and set to the task of winning over its rank and file 
to his point of view. He, however, conceded that July 9 
defiance could by justified only had Bose been prepared to 
break away from the Congress and to form a new organisation. 
That was in Roy’s opinion the logical corollary of Bose’s action 
of July 9 ; but Bose, as Roy pointed out, had all along shrinked 
from taking to that course. Briefly, Roy’s argument was that 
the two positions held by Bose, namely to rebel against the 
Congress, breaking its organisational discipline and setting up 
parallel Congress Committees, while on the other hand to 
remain within the Congress, to serve with greater devotion, 
were self-contradictory.* ‘ 

Roy cabled to Bose for reconsideration of the issue, and 
also to Narayan, expecting his support on abandoning the 
project of July 9. *2 Bose cabled back that Roy’s suggestion 
was “too late’’ to consider and the decision to observe July 9 
had been “adopted after full consideration by representatives 
of component units” of the LCC. So the “announcement at 
the eleventh hour” made by Roy “amounted to a betrayal of 
the Leftist cause.”*® Roy, however, received response from a 
section of the CSP, and eventually his position was vindicated. 

The Central Executive of the LRC in a rejoinder argued 
that the LCC had come into existence as an experimental affair 
and was meant to serve the purpose of organising joint action 
occasionally, for instance during sessions of the Congress and 
the AICC. The original plan was not to set up any permanent 
body superimposed upon individual groups. To the Royists 
the large-scale actions planned by the LCC indicated the 
tendency of subordinating it to the views of its members. 
Earlier, directed by the General Secretary of the LRC, members 
-of the League participated in demonstrations in Bombay, 
Madras, Sholapur, Ahmedabad, Bhuswal and other places. 
The Central Executive of the LRC disapproved the demonstra- 
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lions as wrong and inadvisable. 

Seemingly, Roy from his own way of looking at things erred 
in making an alliance with Bose. Unlike Nehru, Roy failed 
to make prior assessment of Bose’s Left stance, although Bose’s 
vacillation to fight Gandhian leadership, apart from his sym¬ 
pathy for Germany and Italy, was not unknown to Roy. Roy 
had no hesitation of supporting Azad as a Muslim candidate 
in the presidential election against Bose, nor was he opposed 
to the tradition of selection of the candidate by the CWC. He 
moreover seemed to have no inclination for populist stance^ 
nor had he any fear of getting isolated among the Left. Roy 
mistook Bose’s quarrel with the Right-wing for a revolt against 
the old leadership. In search of identity, probably Roy sought 
to advance and infuse his radical ideas and methods through 
an alliance with Bose. To his disappointment Roy belatedly 
realised that Bose’s fight was more on personal considerations 
than on principles. 

As for the communists and the socialists, the former were 
more after unity, irrespective of ideology for an immediate 
struggle, while the latter, completely dependent on Gandhi, 
were equally eager for a struggle. With no intention to launch 
an immediate struggle and with completely a different perspec¬ 
tive and plan of action, it was meaningless for Roy to seek 
alliance with Bose and other Left-wing elements, among whom 
also there had not been even a broad unity of vision and mode 
of action. 

While the July 9 issue directly hit and humiliated the 
Royists who forthwith abandoned the LCC, it also indirectly 
created an intra-party rupture in the CSP. In an appeal to 
the CSP, Bose said, “our Socialist friends who have been 
opposing Left unity are thus, from an objective point of view, 
weakening the mass movement.”The “discordant note” in 
the LCC was revealed before July 9, when Masani, Patwardhan, 
Lohia and Mehta resigned from the CSP Executive ; because,, 
as they viewed, the “adhesion of the Party to LCC bring to a 
bead the serious differences” that had indeed been growing 
between them and the overwhelming majority in the CSP. 
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They were opposed to any form of Left consolidation, for, it 
would divide “the Congress into rigid and mutually exclusive 
blocs j*’ the process of radicalisation itself, they feared, would 
be “retarded rather than hastened.*’ Instead, they chose to 
“influence and move the Congress as a whole.” Toeing Roy’s 
line they gave a call for keeping aloof from July 9 demonstra¬ 
tions. This tendency of Masani and otheis was immediately 
denounced by the communists as “fundamental deviation from 
Marxism-Leninism, the refusal to recognise the historical role 
of the proletariat in the national liberation movement.” 

It is true that with the formation of the LCC and the virtual 
absorption of the centre by the Right, the Congress had been 
vertically divided from top to bottom into organised and rival 
sections. The conflict between Right and Left and factiona¬ 
lism, which seemed to be detrimental to national movement 
could be eschewed, as Asoka Mehta put it, by “joint work and 
greater concentration on vital problems.” Their attitude thus 
clearly coincided with what was held by the Royists. 

Criticising Roy, the communists ridiculed the Royists that 
they had “turned their tail when it came to a test of their 
Leftism, when their tiny group ran the danger of coming under 
the disciplinary axe ; Royism stands unmasked as a policy of 
unprincipled disruption.” Though handicapped by the defec¬ 
tion of the Royists, claimed Bose, “the other members of the 
Committee carried on as usual, and their determination to hold 
together increased when the war situation overtook the country 
in September 1939.” Shortly, to Bose’s dismay, the CSP also 
abandoned the LCC. 

Meanwhile, disciplinary action had been taken against Bose, 
who was then the President of the BPCC, by the CWC for 
organising the July 9 demonstrations. The BPCC was suspen¬ 
ded and an Ad-hoc Committee was set up by the CWC. At this 
stage the communists were also “frightened” like Roy at the 
prospect of “disciplinary action they tried to side-track the 
issue by saying that instead of engaging in an organisational 
conflict with the CWC. the BPCC as a Leftist body should 
“launch a struggle against the Government on the issue of civil 

13 
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liberty.*’ Bose charged that the communists “did not fulfil 
their part of the agreement and they began to drop off” and 
finally “they began to apply to the Ad-hoc Committee for the 
recognition of their membership.”** After the LRC and the 
CSP, the third and final blow was struck by the communists 
at the LCC. Bose received complaints that the communists 
had been propagating against the FB, while outwardly colla¬ 
borating with the LCC. It was natural for the communists to 
use the platform of the LCC to popularise their own organisa¬ 
tion. Thus, the inevitable breach between the communists and 
the FB took place in Calcutta in December 1939. Thereafter, 
“all that remained of the LCC was the FB and the Kisan 
Sabha.” But Sahajananda, the spokesman of the Kisan 
Sabha, finally giving up said, “so far as I am concerned, this 
LCC is a thing solely of the past.” He was not perhaps wrong 
to conclude that “fight under the leadership of the Left is an 
impossibility.” 


Roy and Forward Bloc 

The reaction of Roy to the formation of the FB was known 
when he pointed out the contradictions in Bose’s original 
statement and failure to formulate any concrete programme. 
Briefly, Roy’s impression about Bose’s politics was that 
“adhesion to the Gandhian principles and opposition in politics 
to the Patel group are incompatible.” As was evident from the 
time of the presidential election, he was eager to co-operate 
with Bose in any attempt to organise the radical forces, but 
with “clearness and courage.” Roy expressed his distaste in 
“opportunist combinations on the basis of personal loyalties 
or group rivalry.” His gesture of co-operation with Bose in any 
joint action was conditional that there would be a pronounced 
revolutionary purpose. With this in mind, Roy offered “support 
to the original plan of creating a common platform, ” as a 
rallying ground for all the Left groups inside the Congress.** 
The plan, however, did not materialise because of the opposition 
from other constituents. Evidently, Bose’s programme of the FB 
4 ippeared to Roy as “far short of a revolutionary programme.” 
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Initially the Royists were also divided among themselves 
over the issue of Left unity and their attitude towards the FB. 
The stand taken by a section headed by Karnik was that the 
dire need of the hour was one of a solid party of the Left. 
Their feeling was that if the FB organised itself as such, the 
Royists would join it, dissolve their LRC and abide by the 
decisions of the majority. If, however, the FB decided to 
become a platform, the Royists would retain their organisation 
and join as one of its constituent units. But Roy never subs* 
cribed to this view. While he generally remained in the 
background, Karnik carried on all the negotiations on behalf 
of the Royists with other Left parties. Karnik fondly hoped 
that the “attitude towards the the FB should be friendly,** and 
“the popular feeling that Roy and Subhas should work to¬ 
gether’* should not be given a “rude shock.’’ Roy pointed out 
to Karnik that Bose had not given any programme except 
whatever Bose had borrowed from the Royists and that was in 
a vulgarised form. Nevertheless, Roy assured, “we shall not 
refuse co-operation, which will be offered to the Bloc provided 
it accepts a clearly revolutionary plan of action.”^'^ 

Roy’s apprehension about the disciplinary action came true 
when Bose was suspended for the July 9 demonstration. To 
Roy the demonstration had defeated its object. “Public 
protest,” he held, “was not the proper method for having the 
resolutions rescinded.” The action would be “perfectly 
legitimate,” if it was to mobilise the opinion of the Congress 
rank and file ; but the actual flaw was that the demand was 
made in meetings “from which non*Congress or anti-Congress 
elements could not be excluded.” Curiously, Roy himself 
was expelled from the Comintern for criticising it in public. 
Roy seemed to have learnt a lesson. As a reaction to the 
ewe resolution to suspend Bose from the Congress for 
3 years, Roy declared, “Let the Gandhists know that their 
policy of purge will lead to a split, and let us not be purged 
out at their convenience.” It was clear that Roy was “deter¬ 
mined to stay, and transform the Congress into a revolutionary 
jparty of the Indian people and that would mean “Congress 
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refusing to travel the Gandhian way.” He was not wrong to 
apprehend that having recovered from the first defeat, the- 
Gandhist leaders decided to carry through the policy of 
purge.*® 

The parting of ways between Roy and Bose took place 
precisely from the controversy on July 9 demonstrations. Roy 
had supported Bose's candidature for the Congress President¬ 
ship, putting stiffest fight against the Right-wing. But he 
refused to “be counted among the followers” of Bose. Roy’s 
support had “never been unconditional.” It was his contention 
that “one term of presidentship did not prove him to be the 
kind of leader needed for a revolutionary struggle,” and by' 
sheer accident the honour of leading the forces of democracy 
fell on Bose. In that situation Bose was entitled to get support 
from all defenders of democracy. Indeed he had extended the 
avowed support when Bose’s “more favoured allies either 
deserted or vacillated.”®^ 

Presumably, Bose had a plan to head a great exodus of 
Congressmen, and together with his camp followers he would 
form a political organisation, which would be more revolu¬ 
tionary than the Congress. But Roy was not prepared to 
follow him to such a “political isolation.” In a critique he 
pointed out that the people had been confused by the appea¬ 
rance of the FB. “At every turning point in course of its 
development in the past,” he held, the FB “came under the 
inspiration of a new philosophy.” He referred to Bose’s 
proclamation of “Hegelian dialectics, inner urge, new outlook, 
historical necessity” while professing conformity with the- 
fundaraental principles of ancient political heritage. Bose 
simultaneously proposed to replace the contemporary politics 
with a revolutionary urge.^® From such writings and 
utterances Roy found a similarity between the movement 
started by Bose and the shibbolethes of post-first world war 
European rulers, especially Hitler.*^ 

He incurred displeasure of Bose when he criticised Bose’s 
public utterances against the daily newspapers which had been 
publishing dissent expressed by different persons and groups 
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■opposed to Bose’s stand. Roy’s cleavage with Bose widened 
further when in the conflict between the BPCC under Bose’s 
■control and the AICC, Roy supported the latter “not on the 
merit of the case,” but for “defending the integrity” of the 
Congress. 


Alternative Leadership 

As noted in an earlier chapter, Roy after arrival in India, 
had raised the slogan of alternative leadership with the purpose 
of uniting the radical elements to rid the Congress of the 
reformist and compromising leadership. He had the ultimate 
design to capture the Congress by eliminating the Right-wing 
domination. The slogan was quite in tune with his programme 
of National Democratic Revolution with a multi-class leader¬ 
ship under the proletarian hegemony. It became the keynote 
of his programme from the time of the Tripuri Congress and 
onwards. 

Presumably influenced by Roy, the CSP in its Meerut 
Thesis (January, 1936) had declared that it was necessary to 
“wean the anti-imperialist elements” in the Congress away 
from its present “bourgeois leadership and to bring them under 
the leadership of revolutionary socialism.” Until the Faizpur 
Congress the socialists were largely in agreement with the 
Royists on the issue of alternative leadership, which signified 
their objective of replacing Gandhian leadership with Left-wing 
hegemony. Later, the socialists gave up this intention and 
developed the slogan of “composite leadership” in which the 
Left were to participate and not to dominate.*^- 

Rejecting the slogan, the communists criticised the Royists 
for their emphasis on change of leadership before implementing 
Bose’s plan of action.^* They tried to argue that by “voting 
for Subhas the delegates have voted for struggle, and not for 
.an alternative leadership.” Under the condition, the communists 
sought to rally the rank and file of the Congress around two 
slogans : demand for marching orders and demand for unity of 
4he Congress from top to bottom. They opposed Roy’s policy 
«of unity from bottom upwards, on the basis of sustaining 
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programme. The CSP in Bengal while welcoming the formatioi^ 
of the FB, opposed the tendency to form a homogeneous CWC 
composed of the Right-wing. It at the same time rejected the 
slogan of alternative leadership, which meant exclusion of the 
Right-wing elements. Conforming to the socialist line the 
communists looked at Bose’s success in the presidential! election 
as not a signal for revolt against the Rightist camp and also 
not to lay the foundation of an alternative leadership as ad¬ 
vocated by Roy. It is true that acceptance of the slogan of 
alternative leadership would have meant to them rejection of 
the policy of united national front. 

Bose seemed to be ambivalent over the character of leader¬ 
ship. Although he wanted to consolidate the radical elements 
in the Congress to combat the Right-wing, he could not go 
against the Gandhian overlordship by opposing the Pant reso¬ 
lution. After Bose’s suspension from the Congress, the 
inherent feeling of his followers was voiced by Sardul Singh 
Caveesher, the Vice-President of the FB that “Gandhiji’s 
movement has reached a stage where law of diminishing returns 
has become operative ; India now requires a leader who is 
more in tune with Indian sentiments and aspirations than 
Gandhiji is.” But Bose never made any attempt to substitute 
the old leadership by radical leadership as advocated by Roy. 
Roy continued to harp on the task to create an alternative 
revolutionary democratic leadership to capture the Congress, 
But he found it impossible to penetrate the hierarchy of leader¬ 
ship and to change its character without active participation of 
the masses. Therefore, to attain the support of the masses, he- 
was bent on to capture the lower organs of the Congress so as 
to prepare the ground for the ultimate objective of changing 
the character of the leadership.^* Evidently, Roy was alone 
and found no identity with others in this uphill task. He 
charged the Left-wing groups for not having the courage to 
shoulder the responsibility of leadership. In view of the fact 
that the Left-wing for years had been “talking of revolution” 
and criticising Gandhi, Roy was not perhaps wrong in his- 
observation that when Gandhi threw down the challenge anefc 
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wanted to make over the leadership, the Left-wing could not 
accept it in fear of the responsibility, and. therefore, “capitu¬ 
lated with a slave mentality.”*But with given forces, 
specially when the Congress Socialists, whose avowed loyalty 
to Gandhi was not unknown to Roy, it was a sheer mistalce 
also on the part of Roy to underrate the strength of the Right- 
wing. 


League of Radical Congressmen 

The issue of alternative leadership was the essence of Roy’s 
next move, when immediately after the Tripuri session a sec¬ 
tion of the radical elements in the Congress headed by Roy, 
met at Poona from 27-28 June and formed an all-India body 
called the League of Radical Congressmen (LRC). Earlier, 
Roy had announced his plan of forming inside the Congress a 
broad-based, non-party Left-wing which secured the approba¬ 
tion of prominent radicals in the country ; he was confident 
that they were sure to resist the repetition of what had 
happened at Tripuri.*® 

Following the lessons of the Tripuri Congress, the imme¬ 
diate tasks of the LRC included : 1. eradication of the wide¬ 
spread evil of bogus membership; 2. activisation of the 
primary members ; 3. creation of consciously revolutionary, 
politically trained active workers attached to each PCC; 
4. liberation of Congress Committees from the control of 
groups of individuals ; 5. establishment of an effective control 
of the primary membership on the AlCC and PCC-s; 6. sub¬ 
ordinating ministerial and parliamentary activities to the 
democratic control of the entire organisation, to be exercised 
through the respective provincial executive of the Congress. 

Although Roy’s plan was not to form any party within or 
outside the Congress, in effect and by implication the LRC 
assumed the position of a party similar to the CPI and the 
CSP, despite its avowed policy of remaining different from the 
said parties. It came to Roy’s notice that a large number of 
radical elements, not agreeable to accept the programmes of 
the CSP and the CPI, wanted uncompromising struggle against 
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imperialism and they felt the need for certain revolutionary 
changes. They were obviously disillusioned at the attitude 
of the CSP at Tripuri and many were leaving the Party. Roy 
decided to rope in those radical elements. The LRC, as 
declared by Roy, would have no constitution, nor any formally 
enrolled membership. Its members would implement the politi¬ 
cal programmes of the Congress.^ ^ 

By the time of its first Conference at Dehra Dun in June, 
1940, branches of the LRC had become active all over the 
country. Roy received support of 38 members of the AICC at 
the Tripuri Congress. Many prominent radical elements in 
the Congress remained in the LRC, until, however, expulsion 
of Roy on the issue of supporting the Second World War. 
Against those who criticised that forgetting his erstwhile say¬ 
ings, Roy was also organising a party inside the Congress, he 
argued that the Congress was not a homogeneous whole ; and 
while vying for accepting Gandhi’s leadership. Congressmen 
everywhere were divided into groups and factions. Essentially, 
as claimed by Roy, the LRC was a group, distinguished from 
the rest by insisting on the programme of the Congress and a 
plan of action to enforce the programme. As it was, even 
before the LRC was formed, people accepting the views deve¬ 
loped by Roy, had been working as a group for co-ordinating 
and guiding the activities of a growing number of persons in 
different parts in India. It was interesting that about this time 
a section of the radical workers in the Muslim League of 
Bombay and the Punjab formed a group similar to LRC called 
the Muslim League Radical Party.*® 

It was evident that Roy formed the LRC as a “transitional 
stage” which was to be transformed into a “real mass based 
Marxist party.” Although he raised the slogan of transform¬ 
ing the Congress as the revolutionary parallel state, realistically 
he had little scope for developing this line becoming effective 
in the prevailing condition of “amorphous and chaotic” work¬ 
ing of the primary units of the Congress. However, despite 
numerical weakness, the Royists refrained from enrolling too 
many members in the LRC and stressed more on political 
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education. True to Leninist principle, Roy had advised them 
that even five competent members in a disti ict would be enough 
for revolutionary party. 

Ramgarh Congress 

Roy’s name figured in the presidential election for the 
Ramgarh Congress, although he declared to have “no desire to 
contest” nor any “desire to disturb unanimity and harmony.” 
The bitterness of the Tripuri Congress had been lingering in 
his mind. He referred to the mistakes of the previous year's 
election for the Tripuri Congress and pointed out that the 
choice should not be “between two individuals,” but between 
policies upheld by the contestants. If it were a choice between 
individuals, Roy declared, he would be pleased to vote for 
Azad, who had been nominated by the CWC.®® It was un¬ 
fortunate for Roy that other Left groups refused to support 
him in the poll. It was quite strange on Roy’s part also to 
expect support from the Left-wing which had parted company 
with him ever since the Faizpur Congress ; and the cleavage 
had gradually widened on various issues. Apart from the CSP, 
the communists decided to remain neutral, considering Roy to 
be a “more Rightist than the Gandhist candidate.” Royists 
seemed to depend on assurances of support from different 
individual members of the CSP and the FB. It was natural 
for Roy to comment that the Left groups, “having declined to 
co-operate in a concrete act of Left consolidation,” had 
exposed themselves. Apart from his reservations about Roy, 
Bose considered it to be a futile attempt to set up any Left 
candidate because of the fact, alleged Bose, that there bad been 
R ‘"systematic attempt to shut out the Leftists from the Ram¬ 
garh Congress.” In conjunction with the Congress session, 
Bose organised an anti-compromise conference at Ramgarh.* ‘ 

As for the CSP, Narayan was outspoken in his declaration 
that “it would be suicidal to fight Gandhi and to attempt to 
displace his leadership.” Curiously, despite “serious diffe¬ 
rence,” Narayan expressed “great regard for Comrade Roy, 
and should have been happy to support his candidature, had it 
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been politically possible.*’** In Narayan’s view, Roy’s stanif 
appeared to be “perfectly consistent” in consideration of the 
fact that Roy believed in ‘ displacing the present leadership 
with another revolutionary one.” True to his own Party line, 
Narayan disapproved of Roy’s attempt as “destructive of 
Congress unity,” which in the present crisis had become “more 
important.” No wonder that Narayan’s assessment of Roy 
immensely displeased the communists, who chose to remain- 
neutral in the contest on the plea that Roy was “no revolu¬ 
tionist” and his line was “more reactionary than Gandhiji’s 
line.” They charged Roy for betraying the Left on the occa¬ 
sion of July 9 demonstrations. Actually the major reason of 
the communists for not supporting Roy was for his charac¬ 
terisation of the war, not as an “imperialist one, but as an 
anti-Fascist war.” Although the communists considered Azad' 
as “by far the fitter candidate,” they refrained from voting for 
him owing to his approval of the Congress policy on war, 
which they considered to be “disastrous.”*® 

To impress upon the delegates to the Ramgarh Congress,. 
Roy tried to emphasise the political implication of the contest. 
It was his main argument that the leadership of the Congress 
had approached the political and organisational problems of 
the struggle for freedom “not from the revolutionary point of 
view.” He blamed the leadership for believing in the possi¬ 
bility of persuading the rulers to “transfer political power” and 
to “expect imperialism to liquidate itself.” Like Bose he also- 
believed that the Congress politics was “drifting towards a 
compromise.” For the sake of “artificial harmony between, 
classes with antagonistic interests,” deplored Roy, the leader¬ 
ship did not allow agitation “influenced by the economic- 
interests of the masses.” He continued to advance his scheme 
to solve the organisational problem of the Congress by trans¬ 
forming it “as the framework of state within the established 
imperialist state.”** 

In a bid to forge unity from below, the Royists made an 
appeal to the rank and file of the CPI, the CSP and the revolu¬ 
tionary nationalists of other parties, and called upon them “to 
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join hands'* in the task of building up a really revolutionary 
Left-wing inside the Congress. But all their attempts went in 
vain. As a foregone conclusion, Roy was miserably defeated 
in the presidential contest, securing 183 votes as against 1854 
votes secured by Azad. The formidable Right-wing swept him 
away, taking full advantage of the disarray and disunity of the 
Left-wing, to whom, however, Roy was never acceptable. He 
complained that in “innumerable places delegates were not 
elected in a fair and democratic manner.” He was not perhaps 
wrong to say that the contest was between “those who rejected 
Gandhian programme and a coalition of professed Right-wing 
aided by the so called Leftists.”® 

Ramgarh was the last phase of Roy’s successive attempts to 
penetrate and capture the Congress ; this he had started from 
the Ahmedabad Congress (1921). After release from jail 
under a superficial garb of harmony, he strenuously tried to 
radicalise the Congress from below and it finally proved to be 
a miscarriage at Ramgarh. He received neither any support 
from the heterogeneous Left-wing parties, nor had he anything 
which was acceptable to the Right-wing. Soon he was to 
leave the Congress and sail alone in a more difficult course of 
journey. 

Of the four resolutions which had been moved by Roy in 
the Ramgarh Congress, one was designed to transform the 
Congress into a cadre party. With the object of preventing 
undesirable elements from capturing the Congress organisation, 
he made a proposal that membership should be open only to 
such Congressmen, who would “devote at least two hours a 
day to prescribed political work,” while the presidents and 
secretaries of the district and lower committees should be 
subsidised “wholetime political workers.”*® His scheme 
debarred Congressmen, holding position in local bodies, from 
offices in the Congress Committees. 

The Subjects Committee adopted Rajendra Prasad’s resolu¬ 
tion on the present political crisis in India. All the amendments 
moved by the Left-wing delegates, including two moved by 
Roy, fell through. Roy*s amendments sought to prevent the 
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tendency towards Dominion Status; he urged for a new 
programme instead of CD. Narendra Deva extending full 
support to the official resolution, cautioned the delegates that 
nothing should be done to impair unity. Speaking for the 
communists. Bharadwaj urged for immediate launching of 
satyagraha. Meherally criticised the attitude of the communists, 
who had reportedly said that if their amendment was not 
accepted, they would oppose the main resolution. He also 
opposed Roy’s resolution, which meant to delete the portion of 
struggle against imperialism, contained in the official resolution. 
Evidently the Left failed again to take a united stand. 

The Subjects Committee also rejected Roy’s proposal to 
frame a constitution of India and to popularise it among the 
people, obviously through the CA which had been demanded 
in the official resolution. Prasad endorsed Narendra Deva’s 
request for withdrawal of all the amendments in favour of 
official resolution in this hour of “national crisis’*. The 
official resolution included a programme of CD to be launched 
at an appropriate time under Gandhi’s leadership. Gandhi 
was empowered to determine the nature, strategy and timing of 
the movement.*’ 

After the Ramgarh Congress, Roy’s position was basically 
not to “initiate a struggle, but to find the ways and means 
for raising the struggle going on for twenty years on a higher 
level” ; because, in his view the country at large was not 
“really prepared for an effective fight against imperialism.” 
The focus of Roy’s appeal to the radical elements in the 
Congress was to concentrate on preparing the country for the 
capture of power by “transforming the primary Congress 
Committees into the local units of popular power”, for which 
the “primary Congress Committees must make the masses 
conscious of their revolutionary urge.”*® Thus, although 
Roy was seemingly opposed to launching an immed iate struggle 
which was demanded but not clearly spelt out by other 
Left leaders, he projected a long-drawn plan of action, 
obviously keeping in view the rapid changes in the international 
aitoation. It will be examined in the following chaoter as to 
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how Roy tried to take advantage of the new situation in 
international relations and changed his strategy and tactics 
of revolution in a new direction. 
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Chapter 9 


THE LEFT WING AND THE WAR 

The interlude between Tripuri Congress and the Ramgarh 
Congress witnessed the outbreak of the second world war on 
September 3, 1939. The world had already been divided into 
two camps, the Allied and the Axis powers. Characterisation 
of the war gave rise to much confusion and controversy 
especially among the Left parties. What gradually gained 
ground was the nationalist approach put forward by the 
Congress. Following its Madras session (1927) the Congress 
had been harping on the danger of a second world war. It 
was apprehended that in the event of a world war, India’s 
manpower and resources would be utilised by the British 
imperialists and therefore the Congress declared that India 
could “be no party to it.” 

But all the major Left parties namely the CSP, CPI, LRC 
and the FB were more or less restless on account of the 
vacillation and indecision of the Congress leadership on the 
issue of launching a movement against the British. The Left- 
wing parties continued propaganda in favour of rejecting any 
formula of conciliation offered by the Government and spread 
the idea of relentless fight against imperialism. But they were 
unable to move the AICC in October to accept their anti-war 
line. The FB had given a call for a “National Struggle Week’* 
and “War Resistance Day” in September and convened an 
Anti-Imperialist Conference in October, which, however, went 
unheeded by the other Left Groups. 

The Right-wing saw that the only alternative to an 
agreement with the Government was a CD, but Gandhi 
believed that the country was not prepared for a CD, and it 
would lead to indiscipline and factionalism inside the Congress, 
culminating into violence and civil war with the Muslim 
League.^ By the middle of November 1939 ail the Congress 
ministries had resigned, as directed by the CWC which was 

14 
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virtually committed to non-cooperation, although several 
ministers were reluctant to resign. 

Roy’s Attitude towards the War 

Roy’s attitude towards the war evolved from “voluntary 
support’’ to “benevolent neutrality’’ and finally culminated in 
“unconditional support,*’ on corresponding changes in the war 
situation. In the first phase, he welcomed the British declara¬ 
tion of war against Fascist Germany. Later he saw that the 
war did not break out as he had expected, nor did he find any 
indication that military operations against Nazi Germany 
would be undertaken by the western powers. Despite serious 
setback suffered by Hitler in his design of aggression eastwards, 
the western powers, Roy observed, did not show any intention 
of undertaking serious military operations. He was thus led 
to believe that the war had evidently become a “useless and 
senseless affair” and had entered a “phony stage.”® In this 
phase while changing his attitude from active support to 
neutrality, he was still opposed to any sort of war resistance. 
Alongside, believing that the war would stop before long, he 
advised the Congress not to “be stampeded into any commit¬ 
ment.” He was clearly opposed to any talk of resignation of 
the Congress ministries, which, in his opinion, could largely 
protect elementary civil liberties in India. To him there was 
no harm in taking advantage of the war by expanding trade 
.and employment; moreover he feared that there might be 
restrictions on civil liberties and increased economic burden 
upon the masses in consequence of profiteering during the war. 
He wanted the Congress ministries to safeguard the interest of 
the people. 

No matter whether the European war continued or not, 
Roy was convinced that the world as a whole was “entering 
upon a new era of wars and revolutions” and he. therefore, 
made a plea to the AICC that the opportunity had come “when 
India should be able to take up the final struggle for freedom 
and deal the last blows to her chains of slavery.*’® Thus, up 
to this phase he had no basic difference with other Left parties. 
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the difference remained only in the methods of struggle. In 
the main, Roy’s strategy in fighting imperialism did not include 
ministerial resignation. Therefore, when the Congress had 
withdrawn its ministries from the seven provinces, he cabled to 
the Congress President, cautioning against ruinous consequences 
if prestige and emotionalism overwhelmed realistic political 
considerations.^ His argument was that neutrality in war 
‘‘did not necessarily mean withdrawal of Congressmen from 
office forthwith.” He proceeded from the assumption that 
“acceptance of office by Congressmen did not mean co¬ 
operation with imperialism.” The underlying idea “was to 
occupy strategic positions,” which could be “utilised for 
developing the struggle for freedon.”'^ 

In a letter (7 November) Roy tried to impress upon Gandhi 
that by “lemaining in office. Congressmen would not be 
necessarily obliged to co-operate willingly and actively in war¬ 
like preparations.” Rather the Congress minisii ies could serve 
the very useful purpose of defending the maximum possible 
civil liberties against the operation of the Defence of India 
Act. Gandhi sharply reacted that “to remain in office after 
the discovery of their impotence would have been to court 
ignominy.” To retain office for the protection of civil liberty 
would have been to “mistake the wood for the tree.” Gandhi 
turned down Roy’s contention and retorted that “weakened 
ministers would have been poor guardian of civil liberty.”*’’ 
Referring to the press statement of Lord Zetland, the then 
Secretary of State for India, advising the Congress leaders to 
descend “from idealism to realism,” Roy cautioned the Congress 
leaders that all those talks for Dominion Status should stop 
and the Congress should set itself to the task of winning in¬ 
dependence through the capture of power by the organised 
might of the masses. He remarked that Gandhi’s dream of an 
honourable settlement had been dashed by Zetland. 

While favouring neutral attitude towards the war, the 
Royists argued that the war had been “precipitated by an 
-accident or a miscalculation,” because it was “not the outcome 
of a premeditated plan and had broken out owing to some 
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accidental cause.” In summary their argument was that untill 
the very last moment, neither party really believed that 
it would come to an armed conflict. Previous experience- 
made the Nazis confident that in the last moment they would 
have their way. As a corollary, in the Royist view, the war al 
this stage was neither an imperialist war nor an anti-fascist 
war ; because of the fact that it was not the culmination of a 
premediated plan of one imperialist power to weaken another. 
Nor was it the consequence of a scramble for colonies. 

Diverse Policy of the Left-Wing 

Ever since its formation, the CSP had pursued a strong line 
on the issue of war. In the policy-resolution adopted at its 
organising conference in 1934, the Party demanded that the 
Congress should declare its opposition to India’s participation 
in a war. Soon after the outbreak of the war, the National 
Executive of the Party declared (6 September) its attitude 
similar to that of the CPI. Its uncompromising opposition to 
India’s participation in the war was elaborated in the War 
Circulars published in the following three months. The tasks 
set forth by the Party consisted of (1) an intensive anti-war 
propaganda, (2) activisation of the Congress Committees for 
anti-war programme of work, and (3) enrolment of volunteers. 
The Party wanted an “immediate struggle without the formality 
of declaration of war aims and without negotiations and 
without bargaining.” Unlike the Royists, the CSP welcomed 
the resignation of the Congress ministries and tried to per¬ 
suade the AICC in October to this effect, which, however, was 
unheeded to. It declared that if the Congress did not give a 
call for struggle, the CSP would do so of its own accord and 
begin satyagraha, but for want of all out response, it decided 
to wait for a lead from Gandhi. Eager to start a struggle, the 
communists denigrated the socialists for “swing between the 
position of the Left nationalist revolt against the bourgeois 
leadership arid a meek surrender before it.” 

Narayan tried to justify the Party’s stand and argued that 
the issue was for “launching a national struggle against im- 
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perialism,” which needed unity in the Congress. This in his 
‘Opinion did “not mean surrender to Gandhism.” Despite 
loyalty to Gandhi, Narayan declared his readiness to “part 
company with him and take the responsibility of the struggle.’* 
Evidently, the Socialists were not free from inhibitions. 
Knowing well the “ineffectiveness of the Gandhian technique 
of struggle,” they believed that no nation-wide struggle was 
possible “unless Gandhi associated himself with it and unless 
he gave a call the “masses and the classes will not be drawn 
into it as such the socialists did not want “to start the 
struggle ignoring Gandhi.” They felt more for the need to 
concentrate on “work for unity” in the Congress. In fact, long 
before the Ramgarh Congress, the CSP had been agitating for 
preparation of satyagraha, which had been accepted in principle. 
But the Party could not reconcile itself with the conditional 
support offered by the AlCC in its Poona Resolution (July, 
1940). A conference of the CSP held in conjunction with the 
AICC meeting at Poona, urged immediate and unconditional 
resistance to the Poona offer, demanding implementation 
•of the Ramgarh resolution on satyagraha. 

After the signing of the Soviet-German Non-Aggression 
pact on the eve of the war, the CPGB, which always provided 
guidance to the CPI, suddenly changed its attitude towards 
Fascism, almost breaking away from the People’s Front.* The 
British Party characterised the war as imperialist war.^ On 
behalf of the CPI, Joshi explained that the Allies were fighting 
the Germans, “who had refused to attack the Soviet Union,” 
while the latter, determined to maintain peace in her own 
interest, had concluded a Non-Aggression Pact with Germany.® 
The Pact was, however, expected to “end with a pact of real 
friendship between Soviet Union, Poland and Germany,” but 
with a “Soviet Poland and a Pepole’s or Soviet Germany.”® 
The CPI declared that India could not remain neutral in the 
•conflict and decided to make revolutionary use of the war 

• On the outbreak of the war, Maurice Thorez, leader of the French CP, 
went to Germany to preach Leninist doctrine of revolutionary defea¬ 
tism, and exhorted the French working class to rise in revolt against 
the bourgeois government.—M.N. Roy. Men / Met. Bombay. 1968. p.82. 
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crisis by resorting to strikes in industries, no-rent and no-tax. 
struggle, culminating into armed insurrection. This time, 
realising the utility of the slogan of CA as advocated by Roy, 
the Communists also gave a call to “popularise the CA as the 
organ of power, meeting as the culmination of triumphant 
revolution.*’^® 

Whereas the communist parties in Britain and France found 
themselves in an embarassing role of opposing the war efforts 
of their national governments, the CPI policy corresponded 
with a popular sentiment in India, as it coincided with the 
policies of the Congress and other Left parties. But the CPI 
was not satisfied with the passive and neutral attitude of the 
Congress towards the war. It wanted the Congress to make 
the people “realise the anti-war and democratic significance of 
the resignation of the ministries.” They visualised that with 
the outbreak of the war and consequent sharpening of all 
conflicts, Gandhism had “entered into its last and most 
reactionary phase.” ^ ^ Unlike their earlier characterisation of 
the Congress as a bourgeois organisation in early 1930-s, the 
communists realised that the “Congress was the organ of 
people’s struggle for freedom” and came to the conclusion that 
the proletariat would fail to become a national political force 
unless it succeeded in influencing the Congress and to maintain 
unity. Deprecating Gandhi’s “restricted form” of individual 
satyagraha, the CPI found it necessary to wage “struggle 
against Gandhism by relentless battle” and “exposure” and 
also to “isolate and smash its influence” for revolutionary 
utilisation of the war crisis. Their scheme sought to bring 
about a revolution modelled after the Russian Party. 

Although the Comintern was stressing the need for con¬ 
tinuing the “tactics of the united People’s Front” in China and' 
the colonial countries,* ® the CPI took a position in November, 
1939 to the left both of the Congress and the Comintern. The 
Party blamed the Congress leadership for seeking to restrict 
the mass struggle “so as to use it as a weapon of Compromise.** 
It evidently sought to adopt “the technique of the proletariat**' 
and felt the need of a “mass party of the proletariat” for 
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“political consolidation of the proletariat and consolidation of 
the existing socialist movement.” Along with maintenance 
of unity with the Congress the party continued to move on 
the path of resistance to war by “independent class action by 
the proletariat.”^® 

In the foregoing perspective it was natural for the 
communists to decry Roy’s anti-fascist characterisation of the 
war as an “utter surrender to imperialism”. To them Roy’s 
slogan of transformation of the war into a civil war based on 
his contention that the war had broken out not because of the 
sharpening of imperialist rivalry, but because of an accident, 
was wrong. While denouncing Roy’s opposition to satyagraha 
after the outbreak of the war, the Communists declared that 
they were opposed to satyagraha if led by the CSP and the 
FB ; they seemed to be convinced that mass satyagraha if 
launched by the Congress, the proletariat and the organised 
peasantry could transform it into a mass revolutionary 
movement. Hence they wanted the Congress to launch the 
mass satyagraha. The continued anti-war activities of the 
communists affecting the war preparations led to their 
sporadic arrests, which became more numerous from April 
1940, and most of them remained in prison till 1942. 

Among the Left-wing leaders, Subhas Bose maintained an 
outlook quite different from others in regard to foreign affairs. 
During his presidentship of the Congress “he did not approve 
of any step being taken by the Congress which was anti-German 
or anti-Japan or anti-Italian.”^* An admirer both of Lenin and 
Mussolini, Bose propounded the theory of synthesis between 
Communism and Fascism.^® Soon after the outbreak of the 
war, the FB declared that it was an imperialist war. Without 
any apparent difference with other Left parties and in con¬ 
formity with the Haripura resolution, Bose argued that an 
immediate struggle should be started to take advantage of this 
*‘golden opportunity.” When after meeting the Viceroy, 
Gandhi declared (September 1939^ that India should co-operate 
with British in her peril, the FB reacted that “they did not 
want Britain to win the war, because only after the defeat and 
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break-up of the British empire could India hope to be free.*" 

As a special invitee to the CWC meeting at Wardha, (8 
September) Bose gave expression to the view that the “straggle 
for freedom should begin at once,*' and in case the Congress 
did not take steps, the FB would act as it thought fit. Bose 
believed that by postponing a final decision on the war issue, 
Gandhi, Nehru and otheis “helped the British Government 
indirectly.” Bose, though welcoming the resignation of the 
Congress ministries, could not regard it as a “sound tactics.*' 
Like Roy, Bose wanted that Congress ministers “should have 
stuck to their posts” and should have rather “invited dismissal 
while discharging their legitimate duties.”*® Criticising the weak 
and vacillating attitude of the AICC, which met in October 
1939, the FB insisted that the Congress should “declare un¬ 
equivocally its own war aims,” namely complete independence. 
It was the Party’s allegation that in order to “resist the mass 
pressure,” the Congress leaders had “cleverly side-tracked” 
the issue of Swaraj by raising the issue of CA. In tune with 
the CPI and CSP leaders, Bose held that the CA could be 
convened only after the conquest of power. It was Bose’s 
apprehension that the CA would become a “platform for 
intrigues and manoeuvres.” Bose anticipated that at the 
Ramgarh Session the Congress would attempt at a compromise 
with the British. To frustrate those efforts, he planned to hold 
an anti-compromise conference of the Left elements in con¬ 
junction with the Ramgarh Congress. 

Before his suspension, from the Congress Bose had held 
the leaders guilty of abandoning the objective of independence 
and ‘‘giving up the method of non-cooperation and satyagraha.” 
For these “two crimes” he proposed to expel them or to force 
them to withdraw from the Congress, failing which he visualised 
the rise of “two Congresses.” This threat to form “another 
Congress,” if the leaders remained aloof from struggle, enraged 
and alienated the communists, who were one of the constituents 
of the LCC till this time and had an alliance with Bose for a 
joint course of action to start from January 26, 1940. But to 
their disappointment the communists found no serious prepara- 
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iion on the part of Bose for the struggle. They accused the 
FB as a “disruptive agency of the bourgeoisie” and remarked 
that “its words were Left, its practice was anti-struggle, anti¬ 
unity, and its aims remained settlement with imperialism.” 

Following the decisions of the anti-compromise conference 
at Ramgarh, the FB gave a call to intensify various local 
struggles by means of “vigorous propaganda” among the 
masses and by “organising councils of action” in every district, 
town and village on kisan, labour, student, youth and States* 
people’s fronts ; economic demands of dilTerent sections were to 
be linked up with the national struggle. 

As it was, the FB could not make any headway to develop 
the much avowed countrywide struggle. Its position was 
nothing different from what was maintained by the CSP. All 
the bluster of the FB ended in criticising Gandhi. As a matter 
of fact both the parties looked forward to Gandhi to launch a 
struggle in the pattern of their choice. It therefore seemed to 
be a negative critique in which the FB viewed that Gandhi was 
“shrewd enough” to realise that a mass upheaval would en¬ 
danger the reformist leadership of the Congress and would, 
therefore, strive for a “peaceful transference of power from the 
British bourgeoisie to the Indian bourgeoisie.” Roy’s thesis 
that imperialism was bound to go into liquidation after the war, 
was rejected by the FB as “wishful thinking.” It exhorted 
Roy to “shed his personal extraordinariness and come down to 
the common level of the Congress.”*’ 

Congress Programme of Satyagraha 

The Ramgarh Congress had not clearly spelt out how the 
satyagraha programme would be put through. The Left-wing 
was led to believe that the CD was in the offing, while the 
Rightists warned that in the absence of loyalty to Gandhi’s 
wishes the CD would end in disaster. Although satyagraha 
was to be the immediate programme of the Congress, Gandhi 
was “in no hurry” to start it. Gandhi’s position could be 
gauged from his reproach : “I cannot be hustled into pre¬ 
cipitating the struggle. They err grievously who think that I 
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can ever declare civil disobedience having been driven thereto* 
by the so called leftists.” Though not aligned with any party, 
Nehru joined the chorus of the Left and pleaded for immediate 
mass action, while Gandhi, Azad and other Muslim leaders- 
feared how the Muslim League would react to CD, forcing the 
British to concede to the Congress demands. Contrarily, other 
members of the CWC including Patel, Rajendra Prasad and 
Rajagopalachari believed that the Congress was yet to be ready 
for a CD. They were rather anxious to adhere to a clear-cut 
programme to sustain the morale of the rank and file of the 
Congress. 

The Muslim League, which had received a jolt from the 
Ramgarh resolution, hardened its attitude towards the Congress 
and met at Lahore (March 22-24, 1940) where it declared that 
the Congress plan of drafting a constitution by a CA was 
impractical and unacceptable to the minorities. It was in this 
session that the League advanced its counter-manoeuvre of the 
demand for a separate state called Pakistan. Up to March 
1940 the political tangle in India remained unaffected by the 
fortunes of the war and nothing suggested that India would be 
directly involved in the war. But by the middle of April the 
war took a turn for the worse ; the German blitzkrieg broke 
on Norway and Denmark; in quick succession Holland, 
Belgium and France capitulated. Hitler declared on June 24 
that war in the West was over. One of the earliest consequences 
of this catastrophe was the reconstitution of the Government 
in Britain. In May, Chamberlain was replaced by Churchill 
as Prime Minister and Lord Zetland was succeeded by L.S. 
Amery as the Secretary of the State for India. 

This new turn of the situation gave rise to a mixed reaction 
among the Congress leaders. Gandhi declared that he did not 
seek "independence out of Britain’s ruin” and he was prepared 
to wait till the war subsided.*® Taking the cue from Gandhi, 
Rajendra Prasad commented that though India had her grie¬ 
vances, he wished that England and France should win the 
war. But Nehru was ambivalent in his remarks that while 
India was ^'completely opposed to the idea of the triumph of 
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Nazism/’ it was no good asking her to come to the “rescue 
of a tottering imperialism.” Nehru exhorted the people to 
“dissociate” themselves from the war and “not help in any 
way.” When the fate of France was settled, the CWC revised 
its position in June, “favouring a restricted application” of 
non-violence in opposition to non-violence “without com¬ 
promise.”^* Unable to go the full length with Gandhi, the 
CWC recognised that he should be free to pursue his idea! in 
his own way and decided to absolve him from leading 
the Congress. The sudden apathy of the CWC towards 
pacifism perhaps originated from two psychoses. First, the 
CWC members saw the possibility not only of invasion, but 
also of an internal upheaval in a period of transition, which 
would follow, evidently apprehending—the “collapse of the 
British rule.” (Secondly, they were at odds with Gandhi because 
of the proposals mooted by a section of Congressmen for the 
restoration of ministerial governments in the Congress provinces 
and the entry of the Congressmen in the Central legislature. 
True to his own position, Gandhi was opposed to the proposal 
of office acceptance and consequential involvement in the war 
efforts, his only object being to adhere to the creed of non¬ 
violence."® Ironically, when the CWC resolved that they 
could not support Gandhi’s pacifism, the latter decided to 
sever all connections with the Congress. 

The question of the Congress attitude to use military force 
was not mere a moral issue ; because if it condemned the use 
of violence for national cause, then it would appear impractical 
for the Congress to co-operate with the Government, in case 
an opportunity came. In fact, such an opportunity appeared 
possible when after assuming the office of the Secretary of State 
for India, L.S. Amery tried for a plan to make a new offer to 
the Indian politicians. At the end of June, Viceroy Linlithgow 
had talks with Gandhi and Jinnah, clarifying Britain’s intentions 
in India ; he renewed his offer to them of participation in the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council. But Gandhi stuck to the Ramgarh 
resolution for complete independence, while Jinnah refused to 
accept any proposal which might compromise Pakistan. 
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Meeting again (July 3 to 7) the CWC made a conditional offer, 
declaring that if a provisional national Government was con¬ 
stituted at the Centre, the Congress would “throw its full 
weight into the efforts for the effective organisation of the 
defence of the country.” This resolution, which was subse¬ 
quently ratified by the AICC at Poona (July 24), was neither 
acceptable to the Muslim League nor to the Government. 
Jinnah was less concerned with the impact of the war than with 
the fate of the Muslims in India ; he accepted the Viceroy’s 
offer to enter the Executive Council, but Gandhi rejected it.®* 
All the efforts to reach an agreement having thus failed, 
the Viceroy made (August 8) three new proposals : (1) an im¬ 
mediate expansion of the Viceroy’s Executive Council by 
appointing a number of representative Indians ; (2) the establish¬ 
ment of a war Advisory Council to consist of representatives of 
British India and the Indian states to meet at regular intervals ; 
and (3) the promotion of practical steps to arrive at an 
agreement among Indians in the form which the post-war 
representative body should take.®® 

As it was, the Viceroy’s ‘August offer’ had been accepted 
in principle by the Hindu Mahasabha and the liberals, and not 
turned down by the Muslim League. The Congress leaders 
like Nehru, Patel, Azad and Rajagopalachari, who had pinned 
ao much hope on co-operation, now found no way for advance, 
because of the reluctance of the Government on acceptance 
of the Poona offer ; they resumed their allegiance to Gandhi 
for leading a CD. “To non-cooperate in every way with the 
war effort,” was the note of President Azad’s opening speech at 
the AICC meeting on 15 September. Gandhi spelt out bis 
own ultimatum to the Viceroy—either Indians were to be given 
the liberty of speech against the war for pacifist reasons or the 
•Congress would resort to Satyagraha. 

Nevertheless, Gandhi did “not want to hurl” CD or anything 
in the face of the Government without making his “meaning 
<clear.” He began correspondence with the Viceroy in which he 
-emphasised that the “immediate issue” was not independence, 
which broadly meant “free speech.”®* When negotiations 
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failed, Gandhi started “Individual” CD, planned in fonr 
stages. The Left-wing, other than the Royists, now found a» 
opportunity provided by Gandhi to embark on a much awaited 
satyagraha. Curiously, the character and objective of the 
satyagraha could not please the FB ; it found no justification 
to participate in the movement. By June 1941, over twenty 
thousand Congressmen had courted arrest : but gradually the 
campaign lost its momentum; and the number of arrests 
started falling. Gandhi came to realise that the satyagrahis 
were mostly not opposed to war, because of their luck of faith 
in non-violence, but also for the reason that they wanted to 
force the Government to yield to favourable terms. With a 
sense of reality he found it wise to call off (October 30) tho 
Satyagraha. 


Roy’s Opposition to Satyagraha 

To explain Roy’s attitude towards the satyagraha, it is 
necessary to examine the perspective when the CWC welcomed 
in April 1940 the steps taken by the PCC-s in pursuance of the 
directions issued by Gandhi, to convert themselves into 
satyagraha committees for preparing the atmosphere for the 
struggle, sooner or later. The nature of the action required of 
the committees was not indicated, other than the fulfilment of 
the constructive programme laid down by Gandhi, till the 
middle of May when the CWC would meet again and take 
stock of preparations made. The CWC also recommended 
that those members who were “unable to take the prescribed 
pledge and shoulder the burden of a struggle under the disci¬ 
plined guidance of the Congress” should “withdraw from their 
executive positions.” 

This was the first time when Roy openly revolted against 
an official decision of the Congress. He saw a palpable conflict 
between the spirit of the Ramgarh resolution and the spirit of 
the satyagraha pledge. To him the Ramgarh resolution meant 
a “declaration of war on British Imperialism,” because it 
was not “conditional upon the working of the constructive 
programme,” as subsequently envisaged by Gandhi. As such 
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Roy’s objection to the programme seemed to be quite pertinent, 
because spinning should not replace a programme of effective 
political activity. Nevertheless, he found some “welcome per¬ 
spective” in the AlCC circular which offered a plan of political 
activity and could embrace practically all active Congress 
members. But it was prejudiced by another circular that only 
forty people as “authorised speakers” selected from each 
district, would be allowed in the prescribed activities of the 
satyagraha. Roy called it “an unfair and arbitrary discrimina¬ 
tion” against willing political workers.®^ 

The members of the LRC all over the country informed 
their respective PCC members that they were unable to enlist 
themselves as satyagrahis, for they believed that independence 
•could not be obtained by the prescribed method of the 
satyagraha, which did not present the perspective of the 
elimination of the existing authority. The LRC members con¬ 
tended that power could not be voluntarily transferred and it 
better needed to be captured by the masses; preparation 
necessary for that would be quite different from those required 
by satyagraha in the form of plying charkha, harjjan uplift etc. 
They reaffirmed their adherance to the Faizpur resolution and 
expressed determination to continue as Congressmen without 
resigning from their seats on the Congress Committees. 
Curiously, a section of the LRC headed by V.M. Tarkunde 
held a different view ; they argued that as on previous occasions, 
failures of and compromise resulting from satyagraha helped 
the process of radicalisation of the Congress ranks. This time 
.also the satyagraha could provide the opportunity for revolu¬ 
tionary training and organising partial struggles. To avoid 
isolation from the mainstream of political activities, they were 
earnest to participate in the satyagraha on economic issue. 
Despite limitations of satyagraha, Roy was not against a mass 
CD, if it was ever launched. But to him satyagraha did “not 
mean mass CD,” as it was given a different character. He saw 
no possibility of a mass CD in the near future. With this in 
view, he found no possibility of getting isolated from the 
masses by opposing the idea of satyagraha. 
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The assumption that when satyagrahis would lose the con¬ 
trol of the movement, the revolutionaries would come into 
operation to prevent compromise and to push on the revolu¬ 
tion, was also not convincing to Roy ; because he could foresee 
that it would precipitate a premature clash, having no relevance 
to the objective condition. With such an attitude it was 
natural for him to detest “jail-going”, which appeared to him 
as the highest form of satyagraha ; in his view the communists 
and the members of the FB were rushing to jail, not for any 
struggle, but only for talking about it. 

As against satyagraha, Roy showed a different course of 
action “to win freedom” in the context of international deve¬ 
lopment. The plan of action which he suggested, was the 
return of Congressmen to office in order to occupy the strategic 
positions. Because he saw the signs of weakening of the State 
in consequence of the protracted war. The scheme that he put 
forward included a transitional slogan that since the war was 
•continuing and the British Government was likely to break 
down, Indians would have to shoulder the responsibility of 
governing the country.^® The focus of his proposal was to 
repeat the demand for the CA which would ultimately challenge 
the alien rule and capture the political power. To bring about 
a revolutionary situation, Roy sought to transform Congress 
•organisation into a cadre party. He did not find the need of 
forty lakhs of nominal members ; it was his firm belief that 
“no more than a dozen conscious revolutionaries in every 
district, working with determination and devotion” would 
suffice. He took Congress to be a “political army” fighting 
for freedom and for that it was “necessary that those enlisted 
in that army should know each other,” as they were expected 
“to work and die together.” Evidently Roy’s plea went 
unheeded, although the course of events bore testimony to his 
•contention. During the political vacuum caused by resignation 
■of the Congress ministries and subsequent satyagraha move¬ 
ment, the Muslim League eventually made an effective inroad 
into the political arena and rapidly assumed importance in the 
«yes of the Government, which had been seeking support from 
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different parties. 

Anti Fascist Movement of Roy 

Roy’s attitude towards the war took a more positive turn 
when Chamberlain was replaced by Churchill as the Prime 
Minister. The formation of Churchill Cabinet was viewed by 
Roy as a “departure from the imperialist policy to Fascism.” 
He took it to be an assertion of Britain’s democratic and 
progressive forces, which had all along disapproved of the 
policy of appeasement. It is true that at this turn of the 
situation the public opinion in Britain asserted its anti-fascist 
attitude as against the pro-fascist tendency in the public life of 
Britain. The aim of the war, Churchill had declared, was to 
“destroy Hitlerism”. At this, Roy seemed to be convinced 
that “destruction of Fascism would mean a severe blow to the 
economic system” which constituted the very foundation of 
imperialism. 

Although there had been “no change” in regard to Britain’s 
policy towards India, Roy chose “to co-operate with the present 
British Government,” consciously and voluntarily, “with the 
purpose of fighting Fascism.” The basis of his argument was 
that ultimately imperialism could not prevent the democratic 
and progressive forces from taking up the fight. Unlike the 
Left and Right-wing Roy seems to have been vindicated in his 
belief by later events that the continuation of the war would 
“accelerate the process of the liquidation of imperialism, begun 
with the outbreak of the war.” The very desire to see the end 
of imperialism, Roy reasoned, ‘‘should persuade Indians to 
contribute to the process of its inevitable liquidation.”®* When 
France fell, two weeks before the anniversary of the French 
Revolution, the perspective of the war appeared to be more 
clear to Roy. It was his assumption that the Nazis had 
dropped, if they really ever had, the plan of invading Britain ; 
but the basic plan was the invasion of the Soviet Union.® ^ The 
subsequent events, which moved rapidly since then, also justi¬ 
fied Roy’s assumption. 

In the AICC meeting at Poona (July, 1940) Roy insisted oil 
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active participation in the struggle against Fascism without 
making it conditional upon any declaration on the part of the 
Government. He adhered to the Ramgarh resolution and 
reiterated his characteristic plea of convening the CA through 
local people’s councils, for incorporating the fundamental 
principles of free India’s constitution. His suggestion was 
rejected. Contrarily, the Congress leaders took note of the 
fact that Britain was in great difficulty and they were confident 
of ousting the British from power in the country ; and it was 
the overwhelming consensus that if Britain did not accept its 
demand, the Congress would be free to choose its own course. 
Although they spoke of “helping the British” in the Poona 
resolution, the Viceroy, as noted earlier, went back on his 
August offer, which was spurned by the CWC. Such intran¬ 
sigent attitude, on the part of the Government, aggravated the 
situation. Taking them on their words, Roy continued to 
advise the Congress leaders to accept the offer, “irrespective 
of Imperialist Britain’s policy towards us.” Unless its policy 
was recast radically, Roy felt, the Congress was bound to meet 
political and organisational disaster. To him it was merely a 
“false sense of prestige” which prevented the Congress leaders 
from taking a realistic view of the situation. It is true that 
the leaders were “admittedly ready to accept office even at the 
Centre.” They could do so indeed with some advantage ; but 
by haggling for more, in Roy’s words, they had “lost the 
strategic position.’’^* 

Roy’s impatience to take advantage of the situation became 
acute when he made a suggestion to the Congress President that 
all-India demonstrations be organised on July 14, the anniver¬ 
sary day of the French Revolution, in order to express India’s 
sympathy for the French people in distress. He was disappoin¬ 
ted at the President’s cold reply that no useful purpose would 
be served by holding such a demonstration. Presumably, the 
President did not favour the demonstration, which at that 
moment was bound to be a demonstration of the will of the 
Congress to participate in the war. Ignoring the President’s 
disapproval, the LRC in different provinces observed the 151st 

15 
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anniversary of the French Revolution. 

Roy’s Exit from the Congress 

The end of the period of “phony war” in Europe caused 
two divergent developments in India. While the attitude of the 
Congress leaders gradually stiffened and ultimately culminated 
in the Quit India movement, the Radicals led by Roy confron¬ 
ted the “primary necessity of assisting the defeat of Fascism at 
all cost, disregarding all other considerations.” This brought 
about the end of Roy’s career in the Congress. He failed to 
strike a balance between scientific politics and realpolitik. Roy 
had given another call to the people to observe September 1, 
1940, the first anniversary of war, as the Anti-Fascist Day on 
which the LRC organised meetings and demonstrations all over 
the country. As it was quite natural, the CWC took discipli¬ 
nary action immediately against Roy and some of his associates 
for criticising the basic policy, programme and decisions laid 
down at the Ramgarh Congress as also for observance of the 
all-India Anti-Fascist Day. Roy being a primary member of 
the U.P. provincial Congress, the UPCC in a resolution suspen¬ 
ded him from membership of all elective organisations of the 
Congress. 

Ever since Roy had joined the Congress he was cautious to 
maintain discipline imposed by the Congress. He had earlier hold 
Bose responsible for violating the party discipline. In his own 
case though Roy tried to defend his position logically, yet he 
gave a handle to the CWC to remove a non-conformist from 
its ranks. In summary, what Roy explained in defence of his 
action against those charges was that the Ramgarh Congress 
had prescribed no programme, although he himself submitted a 
programme of action, which was rejected. Secondly, he claimed 
to have supported the only political idea of the resolution which 
condemned the propaganda in favour of Dominion Status; 
and those who supported it were still holding higher places in 
the Congress. Thirdly, he had welcomed the decision taken by 
the CWC. Fourthly, all his writings and statements set forth 
in his draft resolution submitted to the AICC at Poona were 
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in no way repugnant to the basic policy of the Congress. 
Lastly, as for his support to the British Government in the war, 
he averred that he had advocated India's participation in the 
war against Fascism according to the “declared ideas and 
professed principles of the Congress.” And if support to 
British Government was a violation of the basic policy of the 
Congress, then according to his argument, the “charge must be 
levelled not against” him, but “against the majority” of the 
CWC.3'> 

In effect, while Roy drifted away from the mainstream of 
the national movement, the Congress leaders showed little 
interest in an anti-fascist programme. While the former sought 
to reach the goal of independence with the defeat of the 
fascists, culminating into the liquidation of imperialism, the 
latter impatiently clung to the demand for national self-deter¬ 
mination, no matter whether fascism was defeated or not. 

Formation of Radical Democratic Party 

The issue of suspension of Roy and some of his associates 
from the Congress figured prominently in the meeting of the 
Central Executive of the LRC at Meerut in October. 1940 ; it 
resolved that all its members immediately resign their executive 
and elective posts in the Congress. It also decided to transform 
the LRC into a new party, the Radical Democratic People’s 
Party. With the formation of the Party, started a new chapter 
in Roy’s political life. Fairly a good number of Royists who 
were not prepared to go with him in the wilderness, deserted 
Roy on the plea of their non-acceptancc of his war thesis.®^ 

Reaffirming generally its original thesis on the war, the LRC 
Executive asserted that “in view of subsequent developments, 
the present war must be characterised as anti-Fascist war.” It 
•declared that the new conclusion about the character of the 
war was determined by two subsequent events in the process of 
realignment of international forces : (1) conclusion of Triple 
Alliance of the fascist Powers representing a revival of the 
fascist Anti-Comintern International, directed against the 
Soviet Union; bright prospect of Anglo-Soviet and Soviet- 
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American rapprochement developing into an anti-fascist alliance, 
which appeared to! be bright ; (2) the political eclipse of 
Chamberlain and the prospect of disintegration of the British 
Conservative Party, under the impact of the democratic 
forces in Britain. The Party held its inaugural conference 
in Bombay on December 20, 1940 with Roy in the chair; 
it endorsed the Meerut resolution of the LRC and changed 
the name of the party to Radical Democratic Party (RDP). 
Alongside, it was also a significant decision of the Party 
to form a broad-based platform called the National Demo¬ 
cratic Union (NDU), to be composed of all the parties 
and groups opposed to the futile policy of the Congress. While 
adopting the resolution, the conference appealed to the Muslim 
League, the Hindu Mahasabha, the Democratic Swaraj Party, 
the Independent Labour Party and all other democratic and 
popular bodies to join the proposed Union. 

The peculiar political platform that Roy was going to 
launch with heterogeneous elements, was perhaps intended 
to serve as a cover of the RDP. Precisely, the Party unlike the 
Congress, was intended to consist of activist members with a 
clear-cut ideology, whereas the NDU was sought to be a 
popular platform to fulfil certain limited goals, such as to help 
restore the ministries and to foster anti-fascist movement in 
support of the war. It was also a fact that the antipathy for 
the Government was “being utilized for fomenting the admira¬ 
tion for fascist” tendencies in India. Referring to “ambiguous 
and doubtful” attitude of the Congress leaders towards the 
menace of Fascism, Roy deplored that not only the leaders but 
the great bulk of Congressmen believed that fascist conquest 
would not in any way make the position of India worse. In 
truth, owing to bitter feeling against the British, neither the 
leaders nor the people who were then keen about a political 
change seemed to accept the view that destruction of British 
power in India by an invading army would deliver India to the 
mercy of that new-comer. 

National Democratic Union 

Following the inaugural conference of the RDP in Bombay 
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"Roy embarked on mobilising country-wide popular support for 
the war efforts with a many-sided programme, which included 
formation of the NDU, a series of provincial conferences of 
the RDP and its students* wing and formation of a trade union 
federationi The idea to launch a national democratic bloc was 
mooted by Roy after his suspension from the Congress, with a 
view to "‘ending the present stalemate” and restoration of 
responsible Governments in the seven provinces, where the 
Congress ministries had resigned. Kunwar Anand Singh, 
Chief Whip of the Congress Party in the U.P. Legislature 
joined Roy ; but his attempt to form a coalition Government in 
the U.P. fizzled out. 

Roy’s tactics to organise the NDU as a united front against 
Pascism took a formal shape towards the end of December, 
1940 in Calcutta, at a motley meeting attended by leaders of 
several political groups and parties with Sachchidananda Sinha 
of Patna in the chair. As noted earlier, distinct from a 
homogeneous party, the NDU was composed of heterogeneous 
political parties, groups and independent public men, who 
retained independence over controversial issues. Its objects 
included (1) defeat of Fascism, (2) realignment of political 
forces, (3) re-election of the legislatures, (4) establishment of 
emergency ministries, (5) inclusion of independent popular 
representatives in the Viceroy’s Executive Council and 
(6) democratisation of the war efforts.®* Roy was soon able 
to enlist support of some sections from Liberal Federation, 
^Icheduled Caste Federation, Muslim League, Hindu Mahasabha 
and some former Congressmen. Prominent among those who 
lined up with Roy in his united democratic front were Periyar 
E.V. Ramaswami Naicker, leader of the Justice Party in 
Madras, N.B. Khare, ex-Premier of Central Provinces, 
Jamnadas Mehta, leader of the Democratic Swaraj Party, Jaipal 
Singh, President of the Bihar Adibasi Sangh, Mohamed 
Yunus, ex-Premier of Bihar, Amarendranath Chatterjee of 
„the former Jugantar group of Bengal, Dr Satyapal and Shaik 
Sirajuddin Piracha, ex-members of the Punjab PCC. 

While Roy went against the natioaall sentiment by launching 
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a movement for installation of coalition ministries in tho- 
provinces, the attitude of the Government had “not been at all* 
encouraging the Government, instead of moving in the 
direction indicated by the NDU, was rather “still apologetic” 
towards the nationalists. The All-India Standing Committee 
of the NDU in its meeting (October, 1941) while welcoming 
the inclusion of a large number of non-officials in the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council, deplored that the choice in some cases had 
not been wise, and therefore, lesolved to agitate for early 
reconstruction of the Council. 

Evidently, Roy’s manoeuvre through the NDU had received 
very little response from the non-committed people, since the 
sympathisers of the Congress in the Liberal Federation chose 
to hold in Calcutta a parallel non-party conference, although 
with the same object. Because of the association of some 
oldcrly conservative public men like Sapru and Jayakar, the 
non-party conference received more response from the 
Government than the NDU at the time of reconstitution ot the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council. As a result, the NDU “could 
not achieve its immediate objective” of securing a coalition of 
non-Congress parties in the provinces for ending the deadlock 
and to boost up anti-Fascist movement. 

The fact that Roy failed to earn credibility of the 
Government can be gauged from a secret official Note which 
painted him as a “political adventurer,” whose “practical 
achievement” appeared to be nil. Throughout a devotee of 
political power and having failed to achieve it, the Note 
continued, Roy had decided to seek it “by outmanoeuvring” 
the Congress on the one band and the British rule at a more 
distant date, on the other. It remarked that even ignoring his 
past anti-British activities and distant “revolutionary and 
essentially communist motives,” he could hardly be trusted by 
the Government to lead a coalition by reconciling the Muslim 
League with the Hindu Mahasabha, because of his “vanity and 
personal arrogance.”*® The Note considered it to be “unwise 
to provide Roy with support” since he “failed to find some 
common basis, other than distrust of the Congress, among. 
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those antagonistic parties with the help of which Roy sought 
to form coalition.** Moreover the Government had another 
reason to refuse support to Roy, as the Note also took into 
consideration the small circulation of Roy’s Independent India 
and the number of whole-time workers being within two 
hundred among a total of fifteen hundred members, which was 
taken to be half the strength of the CPI. 

In any case, regardless of the precise attitude of the 
Government, Roy found no favour from “the dominant 
European minority” who were rather favourably disposed to 
the Congress. It was quite natural for the European groups 
in the administration and also in the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council to prefer coming to terms with liberal or conservative 
elements, rather than with the confirmed radical elements. In 
truth, the British big business in its own interest could scarcely 
afford to alienate the Indian bourgeoisie especially at this 
juncture. 


Impact on Trade Union Movement 

Following the outbreak of the war, there had been growing 
differences of opinion among the leaders of the trade union 
movement in India about the character of the war. The 
AITUC, which after two splits had assumed the shape of a 
united central organisation, could not take a clear and firm 
stand in its attitude towards the war. One section in the 
AITUC represented by the Royists and some nationalist leaders 
like Jamnadas Mehta, regarded the war as an anti-Fascist war 
and advocated unreserved co-operation with the war elforts. 
On the other side were the communists, who in the first two 
years of the war, maintained that it was an imperialist war and 
advocated active resistance to it. In between these two sections 
remained a large section of nationalists who were guided by the 
postures of Congress. N. M. Joshi, who was then under the 
influence of the main nationalist trend, maintained a neulral 
position, amounting neither to co-operation nor to resistance 
i n the war efforts. 

The question of India’s participation in the war arose in the 
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Bombay session of the AITUC in November, 1940. The 
majority of the delegates favoured endorsement of the war- 
resistance policy of the Congress. After Nazi attack on the 
USSR, Roy made a vigorous attempt in the Council meeting 
of the AITUC in the first week of July 1941 at Nagpur, urging 
the AITUC to declare that it was no longer possible to hold 
that this was an imperialist war, and, therefore, the Indian 
working class could no longer remain neutral or be indifferent 
to its outcome. He stressed that Indian workers could take 
their share of that duty by fully co-operating with the British 
war efforts, so that increased pressures on other fronts might 
prevent the Nazi hordes from concentrating all their power on 
the USSR. Explaining the CSP position, Purushottam Trikumdas 
declared that in spite of sympathy for the Soviet Union, no 
help could be given, as the Government did not fulfil the con¬ 
ditions of the Congress. The communist position was summed 
up in a resolution, saying that there had not been any change 
in the character of the war between Germany and England by 
which the country was affected. True to its line, the CPI had 
called for a ‘Apolitical general strike” and organised in March 
1940 a strike in the textile industry in Bombay involving 
1,50,000 workers. The nationalist view-point was voiced by 
Mrinalkanti Bose, R. S. Ruikar and N. M. Joshi; it obviously 
coincided with the view-points of the CPI and the CSP. 

As a counterblast to the insistence of the members of the 
RDP favouring support to the war, V. R. Kalappa, President 
of the AITUC, held earlier that the Russo-German war was 
“not a conflict between democracy and dictatorship” and 
Russia was fighting not to liberate India, but “for her own 
existence” and to retain her “newly acquired territories.” The 
General Council of the AITUC endorsed the decision of the 
Bombay conference. In protest, the RDP members of the 
AITUC, in collaboration with a section of the trade unionists 
who were not connected with the AITUC, formed a Provisional 
Anti-Fascist Trade Union Council and decided to form a 
central organisation, which would give the Indian working 
class the “correct lead in this fateful moment.” M. N. Roy, 
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V. B. Karnik, Maniben Kara and G. H. Kale resigned their 
membership of the General Council of the AITUC in 
November. Meanwhile, a number of leading trade unionists 
including Jamnadas Mehta, Aftab Ali, Manek Homi, M. A. 
Khan, J. N. Mitra, M. R. Shetty and others issued an appeal 
to different trade unions to join the central organisation, which 
was in the oiling. The Anti-Fascist Trade Union Conference, 
held at Lahore towards the end of November, 1941 with Roy 
in the chair, declared its determination to rally Indian labour 
on the side of progress and sent fraternal greetings to the 
Soviet Union, pledging itself to stand by them. The conference 
decided to form a new central organisation called the Indian 
Federation of Labour. 

The Interregnum between Satyagraha and Quit India 

The limited individual satyagraha movement, as noted 
earlier, had failed to create an impact on the country despite 
the courting of arrest by no less than twenty thousand Congress¬ 
men. Some Congress leaders like Dr Satya Pal of the Punjab 
and K. M. Munshi of Bombay left the party, because of the 
negative approach of the Congress. From September 1941 a 
move was afoot in the Congress under the behest of C. Raja- 
gopalachari and followed by Asaf Ali, Bhulabhai Desai and 

Satyamurty, the deputy leader of the Congress Parliamentary 
Party to bring the party back to the '‘parliamentary programme** 
in the central as well as the provincial legislatures. A move 
was brewing up to revive the Swarajya Party. But Gandhi 
rejected the idea and admitted that while the Congress was 
becoming demoralised by the unproductive CD, a return to 
‘'parliamentary programme'* would lead to a worse demorali¬ 
sation.** 

By the end of 1941 the war situation had taken a new turn 
following Germany’s attack (June 1941) on the Soviet Union. 
Japan had made her position secure in Indo-China and she was 
preparing for a final plunge in the world war. On the eve of 
the Pearl Harbour incident (December 7, 1941) and consequent 
U.S. participation in the war on the Allied side, the British 
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Government made a conciliatory gesture by setting free the CD’ 
prisoners, including Nehru and Azad. The “internal crisis’' 
within the Congress had been somehow resolved in 1940 by 
taking recourse to the satyagraha, but it “took shape again” 
when Gandhi insisted on complete non-violence.*® Paradox!’ 
cally, the dominating section led by Nehru and Azad, offering 
“conditional support,’’ continued their “dual policy,’* by 
reiterating that only a free and independent India could under¬ 
take the defence of the country. Gandhi’s difference with the 
Congress leaders figured around pacifism, leading to his decision 
to be relieved again of the leadership of the Congress. 

The revolt against Gandhi’s pacifism was more pronounced 
in the policy formulated by Rajagopalachari, but it was rejected 
by the CWC. The issue of his disagreement with Gandhi led 
to “a parting of the ways,’’ as it centred around the question of 
co-operation with the British war-effort. Maintaining an equi¬ 
distance both from Gandhi and his opponents led by Nehru 
and Azad on war issue, Rajagopalachari insisted that the 
Congress “must ever be ready for a settlement’’ to take up 
responsibility. Thus, if the Japanese invaders came they would 
have found the defenders divided into more than “two camps.’’ 
The creed of non-violence, Rajagopalachari believed, was not 
adopted either wholly or partly by the Congress. “The Gandhi 
Nehru combination,’’ he correctly held, “was a contradiction of 
any claim of pacifism.” Indeed, theory of neutrality had also no 
firm ground in the international conflict. No “justifiable claim 
to moral neutrality” in the post-war parleys eulogising the heroic 
deeds of Indian army and Indian workers, Rajagopalachari 
envisioned, would be to bring the Congress into “contempt 
and ridicule.”*® He made a prophesy that the Congress circles 
would seek “relief in the wishful thought” that soon the war 
would be over, that the present deadlock would then “vanish as 
if by magic” and that an “appeal to popular opinion through 
elections” would settle all issues and “restore” the Congress 
leaders to their “natural positions of influence.” Rajagopalachari’s 
prophesy largely came true after a few years. 

Meanwhile, of the other parties the Muslim League 
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denounced Gandhi's campaign as an attempt to take advantage 
of the war to force the Congress demand on the Government. 
Ever since the first months of the war, the League had con¬ 
sistently declared its willingness to co-operate in the war effort; 
but it was more concerned with the future partition of India, 
than with her immediate protection from the Japanese invasion. 
Thus the League, in practice, followed the “same bare track 
on non-cooperation” in the war effort “as the Congress under 
Gandhi’s.” The Hindu Mahasabha, maintaining its militant 
and communal character, denounced the satyagraha campaign 
and declared its willingness to support the war effort, on con¬ 
dition that the Government would not accept any proposal for 
partition. 

Soon after the fall of Pearl Harbour, the Viceroy made an 
appeal for a united national front, expecting that the conflicting 
Indian parties would reconcile among themselves. But the 
reaction was similar to that of 1940, manifesting greater 
bitterness and frustration. Four days after the fall of Rangoon, 
Churchill announced on March 11, 1942 that Sir Stafford Cripps, 
who had become a member of the War Cabinet, would proceed 
to India, to explain the new Draft Declaration of the British 
policy and to satisfy himself upon the spot, by personal con¬ 
sultation. After a couple of weeks’ parley Cripps' negotiations 
with the Indian leaders broke down. All the parties rejected 
the British proposals for post-war constitution making, but on 
different grounds. Nevertheless, the Congress was “prepared 
to assume responsibility” of the Government, provided it was 
“a Cabinet government with full power,” leaving aside the 
question of the proposed division of the Defence Department. 

Rajagopalachari, who had already taken a moderate line 
came to realise that it was the Hindu-Muslim discord which 
stood in the way of creation of a front against Japan. Conse¬ 
quent on failure of Cripps’ mission, he tried to prevail upon 
the AICC (April 29-May 2) to accept Pakistan in principle, in 
order to forge a unity between the Congress and the League. 
Secondly, echoing Roy he proposed restoration of responsible 
Governments in the provinces. The AICC rejected his first 
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proposal to come to terms with the League by an overwhelming 
majority, while the second one was withdrawn. And he was 
compelled to resign from the party.® ^ Like Roy, Rajagopalachari 
also held that withdrawal of Congress from the Government of 
eight provinces and the failure of Cripps’ mission were the 
“major political disasters of India.” He could not acquit the 
Congress of the “charge of not displaying the required ability 
for successful nogotiation.” While appreciating the spirit of 
the British Government for their taking “the risk of having to 
transfer power during the war, besides committing themselves 
to a declaration of India’s freedom.” he firmly maintained that 
“the rejection on our part betrayed a lamentable lack of that 
same quality.” He seems to be vindicated in his opinion that 
*‘it was a great mistake to have brokem off negotiations” when 
the British Government was in its “most yielding mood.” 
Ironically, Roy’s views were shared by Rajagopalachari, but in 
a different vein. While Roy intended to substitute older 
leaders by radical elements, Rajagopalachari sought to pursue 
his formula under the existing leadership of the Congress and 
the League. 


Change of CPI Policy on War 

Following the German attack on the Soviet Union (June 22, 
1941) the CPGB immediately changedl its political line, offering 
co-operation in the war. Ihere was a “considerable measure 
of disagreement” among the Indian communists, particularly 
between those in jail and those outside.*® In Deoli detention 
camp a group of communists said, “Roy is vindicated while 
others led by B.L. Bharadwaj said, “we can help Russia only by 
working for a revolution in India.”®* To understand the 
hesitant attitude in the war policy of the CPI, it is necessary 
to see the perspective which loomed large before its Politburo 
in the changed context of the situation. Initially, the German 
invasion on the Soviet land did not indicate to the Politburo 
any change in the character of the war, nor any change in the 
international relations, despite Britain’s avowed support to 
the Soviet Union. Its reaction to the event was revealed 
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in its natural argument that the “only war” in which the 
Indian people could help in the “just* war,” which the Soviet' 
Union was waging against the Germans, was “by fighting all 
the more vigorously for their own emancipation from the im¬ 
perialist yoke.” The attitude towards the British Government 
and its imperialist war, declared the CPI, “remains what it 
was.” Following this view the party decided to “continue nay, 
intensify” its struggle “against both,” imperialisin' and 
Nazism. It found no reason to change its policy “until a 
people’s Government which unequivocally renounces imperialist 
aims” came to power. Briefly, the CPI campaign in support 
of Soviet Union had to be coupled with the exposure of im¬ 
perialist hypocrisy with the intensification of struggle for 
independence. 

For six months the CPI followed the policy of the “dual 
front,” which consisted in giving all possible moral support to 
the Soviet, while characterising Britain’s war against the com¬ 
mon enemy as imperialistic. Presumably, the policy of “dual 
front,” as suggested by the intelligence reports, was largely 
instilled by the CSP. The anti-war attitude of the CSP persisted 
amidst “much meditation over a change and wrangling in the 
Deoli Camp and outside” till some documents were received from 
the CPGB. The Politburo before long admitted the mistakes 
of the party because of its “blind bourgeois-nationalist hatred 
of British imperialist Government,” which w-as now in the same 
progressive camp with the Soviet Union.The communist 
detenues of Deoli and other places in a statement called ‘‘A 
note from Jail Comrades,” echoed Roy that “it was after the 
installation of the Churchill Government that serious attempts 
were made for a rapprochement” with the Soviet Union. Dec¬ 
laring the war as People’s war, they also affirmed Roy’s line for 
resumption of ministries.* ^ No wonder that P. C. Joshi, who 
in his **Foreword to Freedom*' while demanding (in early 
1942) the establishment of a national Government consisting of 
all parties including the Congress and the League, excluded 
Roy’s RDP, CSP and the FB.** The CPI had also welcomed 
the Cripps’ proposal, but unlike Roy, urged Congress and the 
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League to form a national Government for the country’s 
defence. The CPI Politburo frankly admitted (December, 
1941) that the Party had persued a “wrong policy” in the 
present phase and “repeated parrot like phrases” without rea¬ 
lising “the blunt fact that the war was already a People’s war 
because immediately after the Soviet Union was attacked by 
Germany, the character of the imperialist war was “fundamen¬ 
tally transformed.’’"** 

Notwithstanding the close proximity with the Royist line, 
the CPI continued to characterise Roy as an “agent of British 
imperialism” engaged in spreading “disruption in the ranks of 
labour and left nationalists by use of radical slogans.” The 
CPI also repudiated “Nehruism” for subservience to “Gandhian 
inactivity and sabotage of mass struggle,” because of the Con¬ 
gress policy of “freedom first and then we will fight for the 
Soviet.” The observation of a section of the CPI that the draft 
political resolution of the party “verged on Royism”, was voiced 
in the first Congress of the Party held in the last week of May 
1943 at Bombay.** 

Meanwhile, before the Quit India Movement was launched, 
P. C. Joshi had made an appeal to the “British democrats” 
not to get confused by “Gandhian pacifism”, and suggested that 
they should rely on the leadership of Nehru and Azad, whom 
he considered as “completely anti-Fascist.” The communists 
perhaps felt that Gandhi’s pacifism might go in favour of the 
Axis powers. Though after the arrest of Gandhi on the eve of 
Quit India movement the CPI began a campaign for Gandhi’s 
release, previously it sought to isolate Gandhi from Nehru and 
Azad in order to prevent passage of the Quit India resolution. 
In the crucial meeting of the AICC on the eve of the August 
Movement, the CPI members tried in vain to amend the resolu¬ 
tion by stating that the “proposed struggle would disrupt and 
weaken the nation.” They argued that the real struggle was 
the “struggle for the unity of the country to meet the Fascist 
danger.” 

When the CPI changed its war policy six months after the 
German invasion of the Soviet Union, the CSP accused the 
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OPl for abandoning its anti-war policy and observed that 
during the period when the German-Soviet Pact worked well, 
■the communists in India found it necessary not to do anything 
which might jeopardise the pact. The socialists held that 
when Hitler attacked the Soviet Union, the CPI was “per¬ 
turbed at the news,” believing that “Churchill was instrumental 
in provoking Hitler to declare war against Russia.” The CSP 
continued to maintain that Russia’s becoming a victim of 
German aggression would “not change the character 'of the 
war,” as Russia was “fighting a nationalistic war” in her own 
interest.*The wrath and denunciation of the CSP fell more 
upon the Royists for their attempt to characterise the war as 
a clash between democracy and Fascism ; the CSP called it 
“charlatanism or stupidity.” 

As for its own position in regard to the changed context 
of the war, the CSP flatly declared that the war “in no sense” 
could be regarded as a people’s war and it continued to be an 
imperialist war in spite of joining of Russia with the Allies. 
In sum, the argument of the Party was that it could become a 
people’s war, had the national liberation movement conducted 
by subject peoples rose in revolt against the bourgeoisie, 
acting on the slogan : “turn the imperialist war into a civil 
war.” Though opposed to the Poona offer, the CSP had no 
objection to negotiations with Cripps. In the Allahabad 
meeting of the AICC (May 1942) CSP members lent maximum 
support to Gandhi’s draft resolution for an immediate show¬ 
down, which was not even acceptable to Nehru. Similar to 
Bose’s view, the main focus of the CSP line was that Nehru’s 
attitude would “lead to abject and unconditional co-operation 
with British machinery which must collapse.” Thus, co¬ 
operation with Britain, was considered by the CSP as an in¬ 
vitation to Japan. This view was further elaborated by the 
CSP leader Narendra Deva by refusing to accept the plea that 
the “war was one and indivisible.’’ To him the aims of 
Russia and China were not identical with those of Britain and 
America. Echoing Gandhi, Narendra Deva declared, “let 
the British go, leaving the Indians to their fate.” Clearly he 
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was *"not interested in defeating Hitlerite Germany.*' His 
interest was “more in war aims and peace aims," which the 
Congress wanted to know from the British at the very outset of 
the war. 

RDP AND THE Congress 

The Nazi declaration of war against the Soviet Union 
seemed to bear testimony to Roy’s analysis of international 
politics. Roy had foreseen that with the domination of the 
whole of Europe, “The Fascists were sure to turn upon the 
base of revolution.’’^^ He consistently maintained that “the 
Soviet would be a decisive factor in the war against Fascism.” 
With this perspective, he made an appeal to the rank and file 
Congressmen during pendency of the Quit India resolution,, 
and said that the Nazi attack on the Soviet Union should 
influence India’s relation to the war. When the British Govern¬ 
ment was allied with the Soviet Union in the fight against the 
common enemy, he reasoned, “you cannot refuse to co-operate 
with the former” and yet be seriously “concerned with the 
defence of the latter.” With the design presumably to bring 
about a division among the Congressmen, he tried to impress 
upon them that the satyagraha movement had failed, and the 
leadership had failed the people in a most critical moment; 
and although the Congress policy had not succeeded in com¬ 
pelling the Government to accept the demand for a national 
Government, some sort of settlement might still take place. 
He criticised the “impractical and questionable” policy of the 
Congress and concluded that it was “distracted from the 
straight path to freedom by pseudo-moral considerations” ; 
Roy probably tried to entice the Congressmen to the ranks of 
the RDP.*® But this attempt fell through. Congressmen 
turned a deaf year to his call.” 

Although never recognised by the Comintern, the RDP sent 
a message to the Soviet Union in July, declaring solidarity and 
it pledged itself to strengthen the international anti-Fascist 
people's front. In a critique it referred to the unconcerned 
and injurious policy adopted by the Congress, and complained 
about the erroneous stand taken from time to time by the CPI,. 
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which, despite Stalin’s declaration that the people of England 
and the Soviet Union were fighting a common foe with a 
common purpose, had been organising strikes in industries, 
with the belief that there were two wars, being waged with 
different objects.**® Government Intelligence was not perhaps 
wrong that behind Roy’s admiration for the Soviet tactics 
remained his belief that the Comintern would approve of his 
anti-Fascist line and would recognise it as the correct line for 
the colonial people’s national struggle. He had obviously the 
desire to “rehabilitate” himself in the Comintern. But all his 
hopes were belied ; he never received any response from the 
Soviet leaders; rather the official communists were systemati¬ 
cally favoured with communications from the Comintern. 

Similarly the RDP sent another message to the “Friends of 
India in Britain”, in the form of an appeal signed by Roy in 
March, 1942 ; the message expressed pleasure for the announce¬ 
ment of Britain’s intention to give freedom to India. Declar¬ 
ing himself as a communist and “not an apologist of the 
Government,” Roy sounded a note of caution that in view of 
the Japanese invasion, it would be dangerous to transfer power 
to the Congress which had refused to collaborate in the war 
against Fascism. What came out was his vain attempt to 
impress upon the British that the national Government, which 
was proposed to be formed, should not be composed of “politi¬ 
cally bankrupt, popular heroes.” 

While anticipating that the Cripps’ mission “was bound to 
fail”, the RDP had misgivings about what might happen should 
the talks end in war-resisters gaining control of the country. 
In an open letter to Cripps, the RDP was quick to indicate an 
alternative approach to the problem of enlisting popular 
support for war efforts. It tried to convince Cripps that the 
Central Government should be reshuffled along the lines of his 
offer; it was natural for the Party to argue that power be 
entrusted to those who had all along realised that the fate of 
India was inseparably tied upon with the fate of the nations 
engaged in the war against Fascism. 

16 
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Following the abortive Cripps* mission, the RDP began to 
demand formal dissolution of the provincial legislatures, which 
had been made defunct by the majority party. In summary, 
the Party’s proposal was that pending general election 
after the war, provincial administration be carried on by 
^‘Emergency Ministries”, composed of anti-Fascist elements, 
according to the proposed principles which would be applicable 
to the National Government at the Centre. Curiously, before 
the negotiations over Cripps’ proposals failed, Roy had made 
an appeal to Nehru, whom he pictured as the “natural leader 
of the anti-Fascist forces in the country”, to reconsider the 
situation and avert the catastrophe. Roy made this last appeal 
to Nehru, because he perhaps, still nourished the illusion that 
Nehru “alone could yet undo the harm” that had been done 
by an “ill advised policy”, with which he had been associating 
himself “against his better judgemenl.” Roy was not wrong 
in his assessment of Nehru who had indeed by this time become 
anxious to take an active part against the Axis powers. What 
Roy realised was that the Cripps’ offer had “made far-reaching 
concessions to Indian democracy.” But he was disappointed 
at the impediments created by the two major parties in the way 
of Indian democracy, asserting themselves for gaining the right 
of self-determination offered by “benighted Imperialism” ; in 
his view they had thus obstructed the “process of the liquida* 
tion of Imperialism.”®® 

Quit India Movement 

The Congress under Gandhi’s leadership pursued the policy 
of non-cooperation with war efforts ; this policy culminated in 
the “Quit India” resolution and the August movement. 
Except the Royists and the communists the entire Left joined 
the August Movement. Indeed, there was an upsurge of nati¬ 
onalism, and the August Movement spread in many parts of the 
•country. But the masses, like some of the members of the CWC 
had no clear idea of the movement; people thought that 
Qandhi “would bring freedom for India by some magic or 
‘Superhuman method.” With the “scoring success” of Germany^ 
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in the first phase of the war, Bose was convinced that Britain 
would lose the war and the empire would break up. He was 
confident that if India played her part in the war against Bri¬ 
tain and collaborated with the Axis powers, India would win 
independence.®* To supplement from outside the struggle 
going on at home, Bose had left India in January, 1941. While 
in Germany he assured his countrymen that the Axis powers 
wanted “to see India fully independent”. In his broadcasts, Bose 
appealed to the Indian leaders to reject the Cripps’ proposal 
of compromise. Later he boosted up the Quit India movement 
and appealed to his friends in India, especially to Sahajana- 
nda Saraswati, the peasant leader, to come forward and stren¬ 
gthen the movement in the last phase of the fight. 

Unable to prevent the Congress from taking to a “suicidal” 
course, the CPI in an apologetic manner tried to interpret that 
the Congress had not actually given the call for mass stru¬ 
ggle® The Party held the Government responsible for pro¬ 
voking anarchy and hooliganism in the country and demanded 
forthwith release of the national leaders. Meeting in Septem¬ 
ber, the CC of the Party demanded release of the Congress 
leaders, and no more characterised the movement as hooliga¬ 
nism. Without, however, lending any support to the move¬ 
ment, the CC declared that the path along which the present 
“national upsurge” was directed, was one of “national salvation 
and freedom.”®® The communists pointed out that despite 
destruction of the means of war efforts leading to deadlock 
and anarchy, no rapid victory as was expected by Sardar 
Patel, had been won. In tune with Roy, the CPI asserted 
that with the Fascist invader at the door, destruction of 
national defence could not lead to the goal of national 
freedom. 


Roy on Quit India Movement 

When the Wardha meeting of the CWC adopted Gandhi’s 
<}uit India resolution in July for ratification of the AlCC, Roy 
referred to the preamble of the resolution and said that as a 
-^‘concession” to Nehru, Gandhi had allowed the preamble which 
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could be paraded as the anti-Fascist sympathy of the Congress. 
But in effect, the preamble, as Roy put it, was “cancelled by 
the operative part” of the resolution, by which, Gandhi and 
the Congress would be rendering a great service to the Axis 
cause by starting a CD at this hour of peril. It was thus 
natural for him to conclude that the absence of anti-Fascist 
convictions and presence of pro-Fascist sympathies among the 
Congress leaders had resulted in abandoning the erstwhile 
Congress policy of non-embarrassment of the Allies. 

It seems that Roy was determined to oppose and expose 
the Quit India resolution. He opined that the resolution was 
primarily “a manifesto to the American public,” in order to 
invoke American pressure for withdrawal of the British from 
India. This belief led him further to conclude that unfavourable 
reception of the resolution in America had proved that the 
Congress leaders had “overplayed their hand.” From various 
currents and cross-currents of speeches and utterances of the 
Congress leaders, appearing often to be contradictory to one 
another, Roy seemed to have reasonable ground to say that the 
modification of the Congress demand by agreeing to the pre¬ 
sence of Anglo-American armed forces in India, was a “mano¬ 
euvring” of the Congress to remain neutral in the war ; and 
battles might be fought on the Indian soil, but it would not be 
India’s war, because of her avowed neutrality. It was also 
natural for Roy to characterise this move as “nationalist adven¬ 
turism.” He went to the extent of apprehending the danger of a‘ 
puppet Government in India, similar to the regime set up by 
Petain in France after the German troops overran the whole 
of France. Later Bose’s emigre Azad Hind Government con¬ 
firmed Roy’s apprehension. 

Following the arrest of the Congress leaders, the RDP obvi¬ 
ously did neither approve of the Quit India Movement nor did 
condemn the Government’s action ; it declared that in view of 
the anti-war policy adopted by the Congress during the last two 
and half years and its plan of throwing the country into anarchy 
when the Japanese appeared on the frontiers of India, preven¬ 
tive measures had become “inevitable,** although the measures- 
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would not by themselves improve the situation, but might 
cause “further deterioration,“ unless the Government followed 
a positive policy to convince the people that the war was being 
fought in their interest. Thus, along with disapproval of the 
movement, the Party tried to put forward a positive demand 
for implementing the Cripps’ ofler which had been reaffirmed 
by the Government just before the arrest of the leaders. 

Even long after the Quit India movement was launched, 
Royist clung to the hope that Nehru could still “save the situa¬ 
tion.” Because, they saw that it was Nehru who showed 
reluctance to launch the movement, but ultimately yielded to 
Gandhi. V. M. Tarkunde, the Secretary of the Maharastra 
branch of the RDP, addressed a letter to Nehru in prison, 
appealing to him to negotiate with the Viceroy on the basis of 
Cripps’ proposal for ending the deadlock.** Eulogising 
Nehru’s “consistent anti-fascist convictions,” Tarkunde proce¬ 
eded on the assumption that Nehru was pained by the position 
of the country, where bulk of the middle class intelligentsia was 
anti-war, masses of peasants and workers were apathetic, while 
the Axis powers were threatening at the borderlands, youths 
were doing their best to dislocate communication and disorga¬ 
nise the war efforts with the support of and according to the 
instructions by the Axis radios. On this assumption, the 
support to the war, as Tarkunde explained, was a matter of 
self-help against Fascist domination. He reminded how Nehru 
had nearly accepted the principle of self-determination of the 
provinces during the negotiations with Cripps. Tarkunde plea¬ 
ded that on the basis of the same, cooperation of Jinnah could 
be secured to form a provisional war-time Government, com¬ 
posed of Nehru, Jinnah, Rajagopalachari, Roy, Ambedkar and 
others, without insisting on a condition precedent to the co¬ 
operation in the war. He tried to assure that the Viceroy’s 
power of veto “need not deter us,’' because a mere “threat to 
resign will set matters right.” Tarkunde’s appeal went in 
A^ain ; he mistook Nehru’s anti-Fascist stance for opposition to 
the Quit India movement.** 

Early in December 1942, Roy made a forecast that the 
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“end of the war is in sight..”*® Briefly, the theme of his 
assumption was that in consequence of the war, imperialism as 
a system of exploiting backward countries “through the agency 
of exported surplus capital will disappear.”®^ This analysis 
led him to conclude that as soon as the war was over, political 
power would be transferred to the Indians. The fortunes of 
the war had then just begun to swing in favour of the United 
Nations. With this backdrop, the RDP in its first conference 
at Lucknow in the last week of December 1942, formulated a 
plan of action with regard to the post-war developments in 
India. What the Party came to realise was that while British 
imperialism “was dying away during the turmoil of this war,” 
no organised social force would be left in Britain, after the 
termination of the war, which could oppose the grant of 
freedom to the Indian people.*® 

While convinced of “gradual extinction” of imperialism, 
Roy did not fail to notice that a “grave danger,” represented 
by the Indian bourgeoisie, which was “stepping into the shoes 
of British Imperialism,” was likely to appear after the war. 
He was correct in his anticipation that Britain would not 
necessarily be averse to come to an understanding with the 
erstwhile opponents of the war.®''^ It was indeed a remark¬ 
able foresight, which was vindicated by ‘ the course of events 
in the years to come, when the Congress came to power. The 
Lucknow Conference of the RDP placed before its members a 
triple programme : (1) to hold people’s conventions and to 
organise people’s committees on the basis of the eighteen 
fundamental principles of the constitution of free India for¬ 
mulated by the Party ; (2) to organise co-operative societies of 
consumers and producers; and (3) to develop the trade union 
movement both by extending the field of activity and improving 
the quality of work.®® 

It is necessary to note here that from this time there had 
been a major shift in Roy’s tactics and strategy of Indian 
Revolution. Before he broke away from the Congress, he had 
been advocating Radical Nationalism, the underlying idea of 
which was to bring about radical changes in the social structure 
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of the country.®* Radical Nationalism was seemingly an in¬ 
terchangeable theoretical position of National Democratic 
Revolution. By this time the Royists came to believe that 
Nationalism had outlived its progressive role in India. With 
this in view, they concluded that National Democratic Revolu¬ 
tion was “no longer appropriate.” The new focus of their 
argument was that the revolution, which must be brought 
about by the workers and the peasants of India, was to be 
motivated more by social programme than mere national 
freedom. For the programme of combating the internal vested 
interests and to lead the exploited masses to political power 
and economic progress, the Party abandoned the erstwhile 
theoretical position and chose to rename it as Radical Demo¬ 
cratic Revolution. To explain this new position, it is necessary 
to mention here that by this time Roy had given up the idea 
of proletarian dictatorship, but at the same time he was 
opposed to parliamentary democracy. He, however, diffe¬ 
rentiated a “genuinely democratic government” from an 
ordinary capitalist state. The foundation of the state con¬ 
ceived by Roy would not be atomised individuals, but organised 
units through which the people would exercise their right.®" 

People’s Plan and Constitutional Framework of Roy 

As already mentioned, it was Roy’s assumption that 
“within a few years of the termination of the war,” certain 
constitutional changes, “involving the transfer of power” were 
“bound to take place accordingly the RDP decided as early 
as September 1943 to participate in the elections after the war, 
to prevent a “reactionary nationalist capitalist state replacing 
the disappearing British imperialist state.” Roy s assumption 
proved correct, but his party failed to gather necessary strength 
to prevent the nationalists from coming to power. In the 
post-war perspective of “struggle between the Indian vested 
interests and the forces of Indian democracy,” the party 
resolved to “educate the masses politically” and to form 
people’s committees, which distinct from the units of the party, 
were conceived as “potential constituent units of a people’s 
state and as an expression of the people's will to power.” 
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To give a stable organisational foundation to the people’s 
committees, Roy and his party envisaged that besides the main 
function of popularising the fundamental principles of the 
constitution and stimulating the demand for universal adult 
suffrage, the committees would be directed to encourage 
constructive activities, such as formation of co-operative 
societies, participation in local self government and rural 
development and to raise educational and cultural level of the 
locality. Accordingly, the Party organised numerous people’s 
conventions throughout the country during the years following 
its Lucknow Conference. 

Alongside, Roy’s strong feeling with active interests in 
bringing about a renaissance in India were well manifest in the 
flag of the RDP. Initially for the first two years, the flag of 
the RDP was the hammer and sickle, similar to that of the 
communists. Following a prolonged debate in its ranks, the 
RDP finally chose in 1944 the flaming torch as its emblem in 
order to symbolise the distinctive nature of its line which was 
based, as claimed by Roy, on enlightenment. Evidently, Roy 
intended to blaze a new trail with a new light and philo¬ 
sophy.®* 

Consistent with his new theoretical framework as mentioned 
earlier, Roy from now on started demanding for a people’s 
government as against the “vague conception of a national 
government.” His scheme was for a people’s government 
based on the people’s committees, which would be the instru¬ 
ments for organising the electorate to the constituent assembly. 
Neither an “atomised electorate” nor a formally democratic 
government, was considered by Roy to be necessarily a people’s 
government. Concretely, as he put it, an “organised electorate” 
could alone create the guarantee for “real democratic freedom.” 
The first stage was to culminate into a national people’s con¬ 
vention in order to endorse the fundamental principles of the 
future constitution ; while the second stage was to be marked 
by the establishment of a provisional people’s government 
commanding support of the majority through the people’s 
committees ; the Government of India Act 1935 having poten- 
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tially broken down, it was to be replaced by a workable 
Constitution.®* 

It is significant that Roy from this time substituted his 
characteristic slogan of CA by People's Committees. This 
can perhaps be explained with reference to his realisation that 
power was going to be transferred almost voluntarily. He no 
more held out his scheme of CA as an instrument for seizure 
of power. To cope with the mighty Congress, he held forth 
the idea of people’s committees which would oust the Congress 
at the local level and would demand a provisional government 
so as to frame the constitution on the basis of his draft that he 
was going to prepare in the following year. 

Soon afterward, as a counter-move against the “fast growing 
dangerous tendencies” inherent in the drive of the Indian vested 
interests “to bid for political power,” which, in Roy’s version, 
had culmin^^ed in the Bombay Plan, the RDP hastened to 
convene a special Conference at Jharia in May 1944 to endorse 
the People's Plan for post-war economic development of India. 
The RDP characterised the Bombay Plan prepared by some 
industrialists as “out and out a Fascist Plan,” and it appealed 
to the Government to implement its plan and reconstitute the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council. The Party vigorously launched a 
campaign to propagate the principles of People's Plan which 
attached “greater importance” to the formation of people's 
co-operatives particularly for protection of the poor peasants 
and artisans along with the consumers in general.^® The 
main focus of the People’s Plan was “an agrarian revolution,” 
with this assumption that to raise the standard of living and 
productivity of the seventy per cent of the population of the 
country, agriculture should be given priority. Largely modelled 
after the Russian plans, the People's Plan envisaged reorganisa¬ 
tion of agriculture, through “voluntary” collectivisation which 
would lead to an expansion of internal market for absorbing 
the growing volume of consumer goods. 

Before long the war took a positive turn in favour of the 
Allies. A Second Front was opened against the Germans by 
the invasion of Normandy on June 6, 1944. Rome fell to the 
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Allies on June 4. Paris was liberated on August 25. Japanese 
advance in the East was thwarted. With this perspective of ter¬ 
mination of the war, Roy was quick to foresee that transfer of 
power in India was imminent. Other political parties in India 
“having failed to agree about the future constitution of India,” 
Roy proceeded to prepare a draft entitled Constitution of Free 
India: a Draft which was endorsed by the second all India 
Conference of the RDP in the last week of December in 
Calcutta. The conference made a claim that the British 
in fulfilment of the pledge of self-government, which it had 
repeatedly given to Indian people, should accept the Draft for 
establishing a people’s government. 

The Draft envisaged a “platform on which a united front” 
of the people could be formed. Perhaps as a gesture of unity, 
Roy declared, ‘‘let the Congress accept this Constitution, and 
we shall follow the Congress and mobilise the people behind 
jt/»co jhjs seemed to be a challenge and also a design to 
test the Congress as to whether it was prepared to accept the 
basic postulate of the Constitution, which incorporated certain 
features, making it conditional that the People's Plan for 
economic freedom would be the basis of political liberty. 
Opposed to parliamentary democracy, the Draft laid emphasis 
on “organised democracy,” enfranching the entire adult popu¬ 
lation, which was to be organised under the local “People’s 
Committees” in villages, towns and cities.*^ 

In the following years the RDP persistently tried to develop 
public opinion in favour of the two documents, the People's 
Plan and the Draft Constitution, so as to throw a challenge to 
the dominant parties. Obviously the two documents together 
appeared to the people as a cart before the horse. People 
rejected Roy’s forecast about the imminence of transfer of 
power. Roy believed in vain that people could be convinced 
and attracted to his line by portraying concretely the future 
shape of the country’s political and economic order. 

Meanwhile, taking advantage of the absence of the Congress 
leaders, the Royists had made deep inroad in the trade union 
movement and enlarged the size of the Party in different pro- 
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vinces. The numerical strength and composition of the RDP 
at the time of its second all India Conference in Calcutta stood 
at 1,00,587 compared with only 3,478 at the time of its inaugural 
conference in 1940.®*' Of the total membership, half were 
listed as peasantry and the rural poor, 15 per cent came from 
industrial workers and the urban poor. About twenty per cent 
covered educated middle class. Predictably, the last category 
dominated the Party. 

A break-up of the members of the Party and delegates to 
each of the RDP conferences is given below : 



Inaugural I Conference 

Special Conf. 

II Conf. 

Catagories Conference Lucknow 

Jharia 

Calcutta 


Bombay, 1940 1942 

1944 

1944 

Members 

3,478 31,726 

68,926 1,00,587 

Delegates 

109 544 

7U4 

2,187 


Source : iMSt Battle of Freedom. 1945. Cover p.2. 

It has been discussed in the previous chapter that led by 
Roy, a section of the AITUC, broke away from it and formed 
the Indian Federation of Labour in July 1941 under the impact 
of Nazi attack on the Soviet Union ; it gradually assumed a 
position which made it capable of vying with the AITUC. 
Although the IFL had been formed following a controversy on 
a political issue, Roy’s avowed intention was to build it up 
‘^strictly” as a trade union organisation to function in accor¬ 
dance with the basic principles of trade unionism. This shift 
in Roy’s position was not new, in consideration of the fact that 
he had abandoned his earlier policy of developing political 
strikes just before joining the Congress. It was his experience 
after return to India, that “party politics and other extraneous 
controversial matters” bad considerably “weakened*’ the trade 
union movement in India. Although not opposed to. trade 
unionists holding political views or belonging to political 
parties, he had realised that it was not “desirable to utilise 
trade unions as the platform for this or that political party,’* 
because in his view, it led to the ‘*habit of manufacturing 
paper unions.” Thus, in order to keep the JFL “entirely free 
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from all these malpractices,” he proposed to hasten the growth 
of a “genuine trade union movement.”®** 

As it was, during the period of war, the activities of Roy’s 
Federation was necessarily confined to propaganda for war 
efforts and to boost up the morale of the workers in the face of 
defeat of the Allied forces during the first half of the war, as 
also continuous anti-war nationalist campaign. For carrying 
on this progapanda, which was obviously not a part of normal 
trade union work, the IFL received a monthly Government 
grant of thirteen thousand rupees ; it no doubt gave a handle 
to Roy’s opponents to tarnish his public image. 

On the other side, a tussle developed in the AITUC after 
secession of the supporters of Roy. From December 1941 the 
communists had become supporters of the war ; they made 
several attempts to persuade the AITUC to adopt a pro-war 
attitude. But because of nationalist pressure, the AITUC could 
not support the war and was exposed to the pulls of anti-war 
and pro-war groups. The communists failed to secure passage 
of a pro-war resolution in the annual AITUC session at Kanpur 
in February, 1942. Naturally, it was also not possible for them 
to thwart the strike wave, following the adoption of Quit India 
resolution. They were evidently keen to avoid strikes for 
maintaining production, and wielded considerable strength in 
the AITUC, yet they failed to defeat a nationalist resolution 
in the General Council meeting at Nagpur in September to 
organise strikes in favour of the August movement.’* 

Meanwhile, the IFL had been able to secure support of a 
number of independent trade unions which were also in favour 
of promoting war efforts. Jamnadas Mehta, who had aligned 
himself with the IFL, was elected President of the All India 
Rail way men’s Federation in August 1943, defeating the AITUC 
nominee N.M. Joshi. Under these conditions, a natural 
rivalry had developed between the two bodies, which culmina¬ 
ted in the dispute over the question of Indian representation 
.at the International Labour Organisation (ILO) and other 
world forums. As it then prevailed, the respective strength of 
4he two organisations is shown in the table below’^ : 
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Year 

Unions 


Members 


AITUC 

IFL 

AITUC 

IFL 

1941 

182 

193 

3,37,695 

3,43,423 

1943 

259 

289 

3,32,079 

5,29,818 


Evidently, the membership strength of the IFL enabled it 
to depute Jamnadas Mehta to represent India in the ILO 
session in Philadelphia in 1944. During the war an idea was 
mooted by the Britsh TUC to form a world body to co-ordinate 
the trade union movements, obviously in order to stimulate 
war efforts in favour of the Allied forces. British, French and 
Russian trade unions had meanwhile formed a joint committee ; 
the Americans refrained from joining it. Both the IFL and 
the AITUC received invitations to attend the conference 
(October, 1945) in Paris, where the World Federation of Trade 
Unions was formed. The IFL delegation consisting of 
Maniben Kara, V.B. Karnik and M.A. Khan tried to take the 
advantage of meeting the British trade union leaders to impress 
upon them the problems of Indian working class in the context 
of the then political situation and constitutional development. 

By the time of its second all India Conference, the RDP, 
like the CPI, had to encounter severe nationalist opposition, 
because of its going against the popular sentiment by supporting 
the war and opposing the August Movement. A section of the 
RDP in Bengal broke away from the Party in 1943, criticising 
the policy of “constitutional reformism” of the Party and 
organised a new party called the Democratic Vanguard headed 
by Jibanlal Chatterjee.’® They acknowledged Roy’s “single 
voice of wisdom” which gave the “correct analysis and 
appropriate technique for the guidance of the fighters for 
freedom” ; the first manifesto of the newly formed Party 
charged that the RDP had transformed itself into “an election 
running machinery.” Roy’s idea of forming provisional 
ministries, which would arrange for election of the CA under 
a new Act, was viewed by the manifesto as “illogical.” 

In truth, those charges were not correct in consideration 
of the fact that Roy had long since realised that the ways of 
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Indian revolutions in the face of highly organised machinery of 
repression were “bound to be different.” This led him to 
discard the “traditional way of agitating” for and precipitating 
political general strikes and the like. Roy was developing 
the view that in the then conditions of the world, in no country 
could a revolution succeed with those methods, which were 
effective under conditions of a different time. He, therefore, 
sought to find out different methods suitable for the changed 
conditions of a different epoch.His strategy and tactics 
during and immediately after the war turned into his constitu¬ 
tional manoeuvre, which was to be boosted up by a network 
of people’s committees. His endeavour in the constitutional 
aspect made no headway, he failed to persuade the British to 
accept his draft constitution. 

In the foregoing perspective it was natural for the RDP 
to welcome the declaration of Wavell, after his return from a 
visit to England, to end the constitutional deadlock by holding 
general elections in India; the RDP intended to seize this 
opportunity, but it could not ignore the fact that election 
result on the basis of the prevailing restricted franchise of 
thirteen per cent of the population would hardly indicate the 
will of the people. The Party seemed to be correct in its 
anticipation that whatever prospect it had in the election, 
would be lost under such a narrow franchise. It, therefore, in 
an appeal to the British Labour Government, raised a pertinent 
issue, urging not to adhere to the policy of ignoring the un¬ 
franchised majority and “settling the political future of the 
•country according to the wishes of the upper class minority.” 
Nevertheless, in order that the “voice of the exploited masses** 
might not go unheard in the process of constitution-making 
as well as in the solution of the post-war problems, the Central 
Executive of the RDP resolved in September, 1945 to contest 
the provincial Assembly elections on the basis of the picture 
presented in the draft for “people’s freedom” and programme 
of economic reorganisation, as elaborated in the People's Plan. 
Alongside, as put forward by Philip Spratt, who had joined 
the RDP, the party “appealed to all the Leftist parties in the 
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country to rally round and form a united front” in order to 
consolidate the democratic forces.’® 

Long before the end of the war, it was an assumption of 
Roy that British Democracy would assert itself after the war 
by electing the Labour Party to power; consequently the 
“entire British politics will shift to the Left.” In such an 
eventuality, it was his fond expectation that India would feel 
the impact of progressive elements in power, congenial for 
Indian progressive forces to assert themselves. Roy told the 
all India RDP Conference (1944) that politically Churchill was 
“not going to survive the war.” Therefore he proposed to 
expose before the British people “the conspiracy” of Churchill 
Government to hand over power to the “Indian vested interests” 
which would harm not only the Indian people, but the British 
democracy as well.’** 

Though Roy’s assumption came true, he unrealistically made 
an over-simplification of the role of the British Labour Party 
which could hardly be expected to support those who were 
avowedly loyal to the Soviet Union. However, the RDP tried 
to clinch the issue by launching a movement to secure the 
political and ecomomic liberation of the people through holding 
people’s conventions along with formation of co-operative 
societies and people’s committees. To impress upon the people 
in Britain the objective and programme of its activities, the 
RDP opened a permanent office in London.” It tried to 
take advantage of the delegation of the IFL to the World 
Trade Union Conference held in London in February 1945, 
in order to urge on British workers “for a helping hand 
in the struggle for people’s freedom.” As it was, when the 
Labour Party came to power the RDP could not but hope 
that the advent of a Labour Government in Britain would 
result in greater aid to forces of Indian democracy. It hoped 
that the policy of appeasing Indian big business, hitherto 
pursued by Wavcll would be reversed, so that the “liberating 
consequences of the war” as symbolised by the victory of the 
Labour Party, would lead to the liberation of Indian masses. 
Clearly, Roy had developed great faith in the “liberating role” 
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of the British Labour Party. As we shall see, he was to suffer 
disillusionment before long. 
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TOWARDS INDEPENDENCE 

The Effect of the new British policy towards India began to 
be evident when the victory of the Allies in the war in Europe 
and in the East was assured in the first quarter of 1945. Wavell 
announced a plan relating to the formation of a provisional 
interim government at the Centre ; it figured prominently in 
Indian politics after Gandhi and Jinnah met for talks on the 
communal problem but failed to reach an agreement. The plan 
gave no indication of independence. However, to imple¬ 
ment the proposal, the Viceroy called a conference of leading 
Indian politicians, and for that the members of the CWC were 
released in June. The conference at Simla (June 25) commenced 
just ten days before the general elections in Britain. Among 
the twenty-one persons from different political parties invited, 
none represented any Left party. The CPI had been carrying 
on a movement for Congress-League unity, but the RDP con¬ 
demned Wavell Plan as **a stab in the back of Indian demo¬ 
cracy and a clear act of disloyalty” to those who had supported 
the Allied cause in the war despite fierce nationalist opposition. 
Its appeal to the Viceroy to include the representatives of labour 
in the Simla conference having gone in vain, the RDP in colla¬ 
boration with the IFL launched a campaign, protesting against 
the “attempt to hand over the fate of India's dumb millions” 
to the “mercy of the vested interests.” 

By June 28 it was evident that the Congress and the League 
had failed to come to terms and the conference ended in failure. 
But Wavell’s attitude appreciably changed after the victory of 
the Labour Party and the formation of the Government headed 
by Attlee in July, presumably against the backdrop of a reso¬ 
lution which was adopted by the Party in 1944, promising 
Indian independence after the war. Post-war economic exigen¬ 
cies were no doubt the main reason of this policy. The policy 
announcement was made by the new Secretary of State, Lord 
Pethick-Lawrence on August 7, declaring an equal partnership 
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with India as the goal to be reached. The whole policy was thus 
to hold general elections to the central and provincial legisla¬ 
tures and to form, after the elections, a constitution making 
body on a basis which was to be determined after consulting 
the Indian leaders. Interestingly, Wavell’s new offer was based 
on the Cripp’s offer of 1942, which had been turned down by 
the Congress. 

A popular nationalist sentiment took a shape about this 
time for the defence of the personnel of the Indian National 
Army (TNA). The movement considerably helped to enhance 
the prestige and popularity of the Congress for taking up the 
cause for release of the prisoners with full vigour. The release 
after commutation of the sentences on Shah Nawaz, P. K. 
Shegal and G. S. Dhillan by the Commandar-in-Chief and some¬ 
time later acquittal of Abdul Rashid gave rise to a wave of 
countrywide jubilation ; the nationalist circles acclaimed it to 
be a victory for the Congress. Ironically, the CPI and other 
Left parties which were in the forefront, reaped no benefit from 
the movement. 

On the other side, it was Roy who alone did not join the 
chorus of eulogising the INA. Consistent with his anti-fascist 
conviction, he claimed to have the “courage and intellectual 
honesty” to say that since the “miscarriage of the JNA venture” 
was a “by-product of Japan’s defeat,” it was not a “misfortune 
to be deplored in the form of riotous hero-worship.*' The main 
focus of his argument was that the INA was an “auxiliary to 
the Japanese invaders” ; and in the name of freedom, Fascism 
was going to be “clapped round the neck of Indian masses.” 
Had Japan succeeded in her design, as Roy put it. Fascism 
would have consolidated its position in the entire South-East 
Asia. The INA could not possibly save India from that tragic 
fate. Roy, however did appreciate the motive of those “mis¬ 
guided patriots,” but he felt it to be his “revolutionary duty” 
to point out that they were “mistaken and misguided.” It is 
true that Roy could hardly suppress his courage of conviction, 
but such an impolitic utterance was in no way helpful in retrie¬ 
ving the image already lost. 
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Almost about the same time, the mutiny in the Royal Indian 
Navy (RIN) in Bombay was another source of popular upsurge 
which added strength to the Congress. The communists had 
actually geared up the revolt while the Congress Socialists 
under the leadership of Aruna Asaf Ali, were prompt in spread¬ 
ing the mutiny, though for a short duration, over a wide area. 
Originating from various grievances including maltreatment and 
insecurity on the shore, the mutiny, which broke out on 
February 19, involved nearly 20,000 men representing almost 
the entire RIN personnel along the coastline from Karachi to 
Calcutta. Strikes in sympathy of the mutiny spread out all 
over the Bombay presidency, leading to looting, arson and 
barricades on the streets. Before long, the men in the army 
and the Royal Indian Air force joined the naval ratings ; 
together they tried to take possession of the armoury and the 
ammunition dump ; this was followed by exchange of heavy 
fire between the mutineers and the British soldiers. Curiously, 
the communists who sought to turn the mutiny into an all out 
revolution, hoisted the flags of the Congress and the League, 
interwined with their own flag, despite stiff opposition from 
the Congress leaders. Realising that the prospect of peaceful 
transfer of power was becoming complicated, Sardar Patel lost 
no time to condemn the outbreak of mob violence and sympa¬ 
thetic strikes; he appealed for unconditional surrender. 
Though “sympathetic” towards the mutineers, Nehru disap¬ 
proved of the “bad tactics” in the perspective of superior power 
of the loyal armed forces. To Azad, the Congress President, 
this direct action of naval ratings was wrong and unwise. The 
rebellion, which cost 236 dead and 1,156 injured, including 25 
officers and 75 men of the police, ended in surrender on the 
advice of the Congress leaders. 

It was nothing surprising that the Royists, who always 
maintained a position distinct from other Left-wing parties, 
did not support this short lived militant uprising ; it was their 
Argument that the mutiny could not end differently unless it 
was backed up by other factors on a sufficiently large scale. 
What the Party felt was that unless political and economic 
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issues were joined and the perspective was clarified, such a 
partial insurrection and sporadic violence would be of no use. 
In essence, their argument was that the prevailing atmosphere 
precluded joining of fundamental social issues. The masses 
were swayed by racial hatred and resentment against the 
Government. The Party opposed the prospect of such “isolated" 
mutinies as ineffective and hasty action. Here, to explain the 
Party’s non-conformist attitude, it will be useful to examine 
the perspective which appeared before its leaders. In fact, the 
RDP leadership firmly believed that a change of Government, 
its complete Indianisation, was imminent. And for that, peace¬ 
ful political demonstrations would suffice. The Party came to 
the conclusion that there was no longer any scope or basis for 
the anti-imperialist struggle of the pre-war type. Seemingly, 
there was a clear similarity of the RDP with the Congress 
leaders in the assessment of the situation. At this time the RDP 
itself was ranged against the Congress, for a fight in the ensuing 
election, and it was quite natural for the Party not to placate 
the people’s chauvinistic feelings which might enhance the 
strength of the Congress. The Royists were not perhaps wrong 
in this respect. Because, although the INA movement was led 
mainly by the Leftists, the credit for its success went over to 
the Congress ; the RIN mutiny also despite opposition brought 
to the Congress a windfall gain of acclaim from the press and 
the public. The Left parties reaped no benefit from it. 

Following the termination of the war, political trade 
unionism also began to thrive in the wake of popular upsurge 
for freedom ; post-war inflation and retrenchment provided the 
momentum. In a bid to salvage the image they had lost 
during the war, the communists were prompt to intensify the 
labour unrest into a strike struggle. Consequent upon their 
militant propaganda, a series of strikes took place from the 
close of 1945 till before the spurt of communal riots in August, 
1946. This was opposed more particularly by the Congress 
trade unionists, who, after their release, found that many of 
their unions had been captured by the communists. Congress 
opposition to the strikes was more pronounced, because of the 
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fact that signs of transfer of power to the Congress were in 
sight, and Congress ministries had already been formed in 
several provinces. The CWC roundly condemned the strike 
movement. 

Nevertheless, the communists continued their strategy of 
strike struggle. The most spectacular strike of this period 
(July, 1946) was the All India Postal strike, in which, though 
with a different approach, the Royists also participated. The 
Posts and Telegraph workshop union was then under their 
control. The AITUC organised a sympathetic strike on July 
22 in Bombay, when half a million workers ceased work for 
the day. A similar sympathetic general strike was organised 
in Calcutta on July 24 ; it paralysed the life in the entire in¬ 
dustrial belt of Calcutta and the adjoining districts. The 
Royists, having now no more any inhibition, organised several 
strikes during this period in Bengal, U.P., Sindh and Bombay, 
the most notable of which was the prolonged strike of the 
primary teachers in the U.P. and dock workers at Karachi. 

During this period Royists were also active among the 
peasants in Bihar, Punjab and Kashmir. The movement in 
Bihar directly confronted the RDP with the Congress, the 
ruling party. By December 1945 peasants of Sasaram district 
in Bihar rose against undue exactions of crops and snatching of 
hakasht (unsettled) land by the zeminders. Inspired by the 
RDP workers, the landless peasants at many places attempted 
to harvest paddy cultivated by them under “begari.** Tenant 
cultivators, who were also subjected to illegal exactions, joined 
the movement, demanding reduction of rent. Within two 
months the Party’s propaganda galvanised the whole movement 
in the district. Peasants, once apathetic, began trecking often 
miles to gather in rallies addressed by Sheopujan Singh and 
Ramlal Verma. Encounters with the zeminders supported by 
the local Congress leaders made the situation tense. Gunmen 
engaged by the zemindars inflicted heavy casualties including 
one kilted. Police intervened and arrested 24 leaders of the 
RDP. In the milieu of communal riots and Government 
repression, the movement died down within a year. 
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Roy’s Alternative to the Deadlock 

After the failure of the Wavell Plan, Roy seemed to be 
more convinced of the “impossibility of an agreement” between 
the Congress and the League. The RDP insisted that the 
constitutional advance of India must no longer be made 
dependent on a settlement between the two parties. Earlier, 
the RDP had urged fresh elections for ending the political 
deadlock. But the Party opposed holding elections on the 
basis of the restricted franchise of thirteen per cent of the 
population. In support of the demand for universal adult 
franchise, the Party launched a movement and organised several 
regional conferences. At the same time it apprehended that 
the major political parties having ample financial resources 
would exploit the poverty, religiosity and backwardness ot the 
people during the election. It therefore demanded formation 
of a “provisional government with the responsibility of 
transferring power to the people” as a whole and not to a 
“privileged upper class minority,” and particularly with the 
task of holding free and fair elections.* 

Meanwhile, in the election to the Central Assembly held 
towards the end of 1945, the Congress and the League had 
emerged as the two major parties in the country. In this 
situation, the people were not expecting any other party to 
oppose the two parties in the ensuing provincial elections. As 
it was natural, the setting up of candidates in a large number 
of provincial constituencies by the RDP, the youngest of the 
Indian parties, amounted to a surprise. This was the first time 
that the Congress had to face the challenge of the Left. Among 
the Left, the CPI and the RDP separately contested the 
election. While the RDP held out a challenge against the two 

* Roy charged that the Simla Conference had failed because HMG and 
Wavell had identified India with Tatas and Birlas and their political 
agents. He demanded India's sterling balances for agricultural and 
industrial development on the basis of public ownership and not by 
placing them at the disposal of private enterprise. He demanded 
election of a CA by the entire adult population. Amery found “some 
substance” in Roy’s demands.—Mansergh. op. cit. v.S, p.l281. 
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dominant parties, the CPI suppoi ted the two parties, where it 
did not set up any candidate. But the challenge of the RDP 
was completely ineffective ; in most of the constituencies the 
RDP candidates were miserably defeated. They could secure 
not even half a dozen seats all over the country. The results 
of the election came as a shock, and obviously shattered Roy’s 
calculations. Roy characterised the election as. a ^‘typical 
Hitler election.” Given the minimum measure of normal 
fairness and official impartiality, he claimed, the ”Left wing 
parties would have successfully challenged the totalitarianism 
of the Congress.” Owing to ‘‘limited financial resources,” the 
RDP had set up candidates in a few constituencies which they 
were sure to win. To Roy’s assessment, the Congress had 
captured those seats “only for sheer coercion and goondaism,” 
money and monopoly of newspapers had “primarily loaded 
the dice.” 

But it was a sheer over-estimation on the part of Roy to 
expect that the RDP “alone could easily capture at least thirty 
per cent of the rural seats” specially when he knew that “semi- 
religious appeal” swayed the politically backward rural 
electorate, reinforced by the coercion of tbe landlords. On the 
other hand, the urban middle-class was surcharged with nationa¬ 
list emotion in the wake of the August movement and the trial 
of the INA personnel. ‘ Even other parties wielding consider¬ 
able influence, both the Right and the Left, particularly the 
CPI were almost swept away by the Congress at the poll. 
Perhaps the panic of the British Government and jailing of all 
leaders of the eve of the August movement, had “absolved the 
Congress for any responsibility for the happenings of the 
ensuing year,” while the “glamour of jail” served to erase 
the record of the Congress ministries in the late thirties, 
“thereby restoring the full popularity”* of the Congress among 
the masses. 

In the complicate atmosphere when independence was 
imminent, it was but natural for the Congress to be intolerant 
of those parties which were opposed to its policy. The feeling 
against the communists and the Royists was accentuated by 
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the trial of the INA personnel; It took place just before the 
provincial elections. The dealings of P.C. Joshi with Reginald 
Maxwell, the Home Member of the Government, were given 
wide publicity on the basis of an allegation made by Batlivala, 
a member of the CC of the CPI.® Against the RDP, the main 
charge was acceptance of a subsidy from the Government 
during the war. The nationalist press and the leaders made 
capital of Roy’s bitter attack of Gandhian ideology and the 
policy of the Congress during the heyday of the August 
movement, in tarnishing his image at this moment. 

Cabinet Mission 

The Labour Government sent a Cabinet Mission to India 
on March 24, 1946 to negotiate with the Indian leaders for the 
transfer of power. Its negotiations, however, did not prove 
particularly successful. The Interim Government brought in 
existence by Wavell did not also work. Until February 1947, 
however, the British continued to persuade the League to 
accept the principle of united India and induce the Congress to 
make necessary concessions. Presumably, having failed to find 
a formula acceptable- to both the parties, the British decided 
to quit, no matter whether the parties had agreed or not. Prime 
Minister Attlee announced (February 20) that transfer of 
power would be effected not later than June 1948. This 
decision had to be taken in consequence of deteriorating 
condition of British economy for which overseas military 
commitments had to be slashed. Moreover, the’ situation in 
India rendered the withdrawal from the country inevitable, 
because of riots and strikes. By the time of August 1946, the 
country seemed to be heading towards a civil war, the British 
had lost control of the country, and were no longer in a 
position to bring in large number of troops. To quit was 
therefore the only way out of the situation. 

Mountbatten was entrusted to complete the process of 
Britain’s departure from India. He came either with a mind to 
divide the country or was very shortly convinced by the growing 
communal disharmony that the efforts for unity had to be 
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given up. Presumably, the riots were the main reason to per¬ 
suade the Congress to accept the division of the country. 
Mountbatten had also to make the home Government agree to 
partition and to advance the time of British abdication by 
about a year. He got his way and announced (June 3, 1947) 
the decision about the partition of the country by August 15 
and the formation of two sovereign states.* 

Roy on Pakistan 

In his message to the Belgaon Congress (1924), it has been 
noted in an earlier chapter, how Roy had reacted to the grow¬ 
ing communal animosity in India. The Masses made quite a 
justified comment that the Hindu-Muslim problem of the mid¬ 
twenties was “principally the creation of the Congress politics,” 
originating perhaps from the Khilafat movement.* Consistent 
with the same view, Roy held in the early 1940-s, in the context 
of the Lahore resolution of the Muslim League, that the 
“failure of the Congress leaders” drove the League to adopting 
more and more reactionary outlook”®. 

To examine Roy’s attitude towards the country’s communal 
problem, it is first necessary to point out that he never accepted 
the traditional notion that the problem was a creation of the 
British. To him such a notion amounted to “play the ostrich 
game.” He, however, conceded that it was natural for a 
foreign power to take recourse to the policy of divide and rule. 
He was not perhaps wrong that unless there were inherent 
conflicts, a third power could hardly keep the communities 
divided indefinitely. Indeed, spread over a period of seven 
hundred years, as Roy put it, the causes were “historical.”^ 
The Royists blamed the British for dealing with Indian issues 
exclusively in terms of religious communities. In their view, 
the revivalist ideology of the Congress and its failure to pursue 
a secular politics had transformed it into a Hindu communal 
party, for all practical purposes.® 

Curiously, the Royists were not prepared to take a serious 
view of the Lahore resolution of the League. The Pakistan 
scheme sounded to them as “so fantastic and ridiculous” 
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that they were not prepared to attach any importance to a 
scheme in which they could find no solution of the minority 
problem. From the stand-point characteristic of their own, the 
Royists considered the Pakistan resolution as a “desperate 
reaction” of the League to the “unhelpful attitude of the Con¬ 
gress leaders,” who had been insisting on the CA as the only 
solution. Obviously, the CA as conceived by the Congress 
leaders, was basically dififerent from what the Royists had pro¬ 
jected. In their critique, the Royists charged that the idea of 
settling the constitutional tangle after India got freedom, amou¬ 
nted only to escaping from the problem. It was their argument 
that the solution of the communal problem must precede and 
not succeed the CA ; and the CA could meet only as a joint 
endeavour of the two communities on the basis of some under¬ 
standing.^ 

Though not to the same degree of criticism against the Con¬ 
gress, the Royists blamed the League for its inability to define 
in clear terms a scheme of safeguards that would satisfy the 
Muslim masses. It was perhaps an expectation of the Royists 
that a formula duly approved by the Muslim masses would be 
devised by the League so as to develop a viable unity between 
the two communities. In truth, owing to quarrels over the 
preliminaries, the Congress and the League leaders never 
reached a common definition and a discussion of those safegu¬ 
ards. Presumably, with this in view, Roy stressed that instead 
of “pious desire” there should be a spirit of “give and take.” 
He laid on the majority community the responsibility of creat- 
ting a sense of confidence among the minorities. Even admit¬ 
ting the demerits of the Communal Award, Roy went to the 
extent that it had after all offered a sort of constitutional 
guarantee to the minority community, which was nervous about 
its future.*® He deprecated the growing tendency among a 
section of the Hindu nationalists to fight on two fronts, the 
British on one side and the aggressive Muslims on the other ; 
to him such an attitude was least helpful in bringing about the 
much-needed amity. 

In fact, long before the Pakistan scheme was put forward. 
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Roy had realised that racial, cultural and linguistic autonomy 
was not an artificial demand. Perhaps for this reason the 
Pakistan scheme did not terrify him. By an analysis he came 
to the conclusion that in India a centralised state was not 
possible, because of diversity of language, race and culture. 
Obviously patterned after the Soviet constitution, Roy’s 
scheme stood for an Indian federation composed of units based 
on those characteristics. In short, Roy’s contention was that 
the unity of different parts of India, maintained by a force 
imposed from above, was not consistent with the concept of 
freedom and autonomy. From this perspective it was natural 
for him to argue that Pakistan was not contradictory to Indian 
freedom, nor even Dravidistan, the movement for which had 
been gaining ground during the early 1940.* ‘ 

Although Roy equated the Congress and the League as the 
upper-class parties, he chose to develop good relation with 
Jinnah, perhaps to draw him into the fold of anti-fascist 
alliance. But Jinnah was least interested in anything other 
than protecting the interests of the Muslims. Following his 
resignation from the Congress, Roy persistently tried, though 
in vain, to form coalition ministries in the provinces in alliance 
with the League to fill the vacuum created by resignation of 
the Congress.*® It was evident that Roy tried to woo the 
supporters of the movements for Pakistan and Dravidistan in 
order to achieve co-operation of the League and the Justice 
party of South India to form coalition ministries for promoting 
the cause of anti-fascist movement. Presumably, bitterness with 
the Congress might have also made him ignore the intransigent 
attitude of the League. 

Apart from his theoretical disposition, Roy’s anticipation 
of irresistibility of the demand for Pakistan perhaps led him 
to make a significant provision in his Draft Constitution which 
envisage that transfer of power would take place on the basis 
of treating India as a constitutional unit. And after that the 
provinces delimited by the proposed provisional government 
would be at liberty not to join the federation.** No wonder 
that Roy’s Draft failed to convince the League and as such it 
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received no support from the latter. 

Roy held in principle that India could not be a centralised 
unitary state, but would have to be a “federation of autonomous 
republics this led him to conclude that the League demand 
could be “easily reconciled.”'* Yet he never supported the 
concept of Pakistan as a homeland for the Muslims. The fact 
that after territorial division in 1947 many millions of Muslims 
were left out in a delicate position, bears testimony to Roy’s 
vision that the idea of a homeland for Muslims was a 
“utopia.”'* 

Left-wing on the eve of Independencr 

During the August movement the CSP and the FB had stood 
behind the Congress. Admittedly, the socialists came to 
realise the failure of the Quit India movement after its collapse 
within a few months.* Soon after his release from jail in early 
1946, Narayan strongly criticised the trends of the Congress 
policy. He felt the need for preparation, in a better organised 
manner, for the hnal struggle, instead of parliamentary 
programme. He opposed the policy of fighting elections and 
negotiations with the British.*® When the AlCC met in July 
to ratify the CWS decision to join the CA, the CSP members 
opposed, but few took the opposition in a serious manner.*^ 
Not alive to the changed situation in the country after the war, 
Narayan sought to strengthen the Congress for a fight with the 
Government to compel them to quit India.* ® 

Curiously, the CSP leadership while rejecting the Wavell 
Plan as nothing more than the Cripps’ proposals, had accepted 

* The Quit India movement ultimately ended in a fiasco in the sense that 
it had “not achieved the objective.”—Narcndra Deva. op. cit. p.KO. 
Narayan analysed that the failure was due to the absence of an “efficient 
organisation," and secondly “there was no future programme placed 
before the people.”—Narayan. Towards Struggle, pp. 20-21. Congress 
leaders, knowing well that they would be arrested, none “ever thought of a 
plan of action for the Congress and for the nation as a whole.”—Kosambi. 
op. cit. p.l6. Everyone expected that Gandhi would give a plan, but 
Gandhi's overtures to the Viceroy appeared to the latter to mean his dissocia¬ 
tion from the August resolution .—GandhTs Correspondence... 1942'44. p.20. 
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the AICC decision (September 1945) to contest the election. 
Obviously they did so only to make revolutionary use of the 
legislatures.”*® Narayan was still sceptic whether the CA 
could declare independence and force the British to hand over 
power to India. He developed the view that the struggle for 
freedom did not cease with the acceptance of the British cons¬ 
titutional proposals. This led him to conclude that a country¬ 
wide revolution should be resumed. The struggle was to be 
*‘deeper and wider” to which would be added the struggle for 
national unity and bread.®® In January 1947 Narayan was 
belatedly convinced that the Congress leadership had been 
making compromise with the forces of reaction. He, therefore, 
became eager to “renew” the Quit India demand and to 
“mobilise the people for a final challenge to the foreign power,” 
which supported the “reactionary forces” in the country.®* By 
reactionary forces, he meant the League. Clearly, Narayan 
was “opposed to the division of the country he proposed to 
explore a serious attempt tcT live together in a united and free 
India.”®® It was natural for him to blame Rajagopalachari 
for upholding the demand for Pakistan and not telling the 
people that “Pakistan was a harmful proposal.”®* 

In the AICC (July, 1946) Narayan put forward a scheme 
for breaking the League’s hold by directly approaching Muslim 
masses. He characterised Jinnah as “a friend of our enemies.” 
It was more significant that the opposition of the CSP leader¬ 
ship to the compromising tendency of the Congress, was born 
out of the fear that the social policy laid down in the Congress 
manifestoes had not any binding or compelling force.®^ Naren- 
dra Deva came to realise that it would be self-deception 
to think that after winning independence, the upper classes 
would hand over power to the toiling masses. When the AICC 
met (September 1946) to ratify the CWC decision to form an 
Interim Government, the CSP members remained neutral, 
contending that the Government, had already been formed, 
despite opposition of the CSP ®^ This policy came in for sharp 
criticism in the CSP ranks. The Party decided not to enter 
the CA nor the Government. Much later at the Nasik Con- 
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ference (1948) of the CSP, a sizable section of the Party repen¬ 
ted “being left out of the picture.”*® The conviction of the 
CSP leadership was shaken when Narendra Deva characterised 
the British declaration of February 1947, as “a step forced upon 
the British” to transfer power to the Indian hands.*’’ The first 
conference of the CSP after the August movement at Kanpur 
(Fcbruary-March, 1947) resolved that “every care must be 
taken that power passes” into the hands of the “toiling 
masses.”*® The National Executive of the CSP, while denoun¬ 
cing the Mountbatten plan, blamed the Congress leadership for 
creating a delicate position and acknowledged “its own failure... 
in working out an alternative and positive policy.”** It was 
unfortunate that the CSP which was in the forefront of the 
militant August movement was left out in the negotiations for 
transfer of power. It seems that Roy's earlier note of caution 
to the CSP also came true at this moment, when the Party felt 
itself alienated from the Congress and failed to put through 
a socialist programme. 

As for the CPI, it is first necessary to refer to its election 
manifesto which called for immediate “transfer of power” to 
a CA. The manifesto also outlined the new strategy and tactics 
by laying emphasis on the need for a “united struggle of all 
freedom loving Indians” against the British.*® In truth, as a 
sequel to estrangement, both from the Congress and the League, 
the CPI was less disposed to those dominant parties and tried 
to develop an independent identity. It was perhaps due to the 
efforts of the CPGB leader R.P. Dutt, who visited India to¬ 
wards the close of 1945, that a conciliatory position of the 
Party in its attitude towards the Congress was brought about. 
On this assumption it may also be said that the CPI, in the 
first half of 1946, refashioned its earlier policy of “unity and 
struggle.” And accordingly, unlike the RDP, the CPI urged 
the Cabinet Mission to establish a provisional government, 
based on the main popular parties and considered it to be the 
“best course” to enable the Congress and the League, freely to 
negotiate with the British.** In regard to the programme of 
struggle, the CPI decided in August 1946 to give a “bold and 

18 
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militant leadership’* to intensify the struggle of workers, 
peasants and States’ people. The nature of Indian revolution 
in the “final phase of freedom struggle,” was reaffirmed as 
national democratic revolution. As its immediate task, the 
Party spelt out its policy, which apparently revealed a self¬ 
contradictory position in forging a “joint front of all patriotic 
parties,” meaning the Congress and the League, although the 
CPI had shunned their policy of compromise with regard 
to the British plan and their opposition to popular struggles. 
At this time the CPI also observed the fact that the peasantry 
was lagging behind the working class in this phase of mass 
upheaval. This obviously led the Party to give a call for laun¬ 
ching a struggle for “abolition of landlordism.”®® It was a 
natural expectation of the CPI, as enunciated in the resolution, 
that the revolutionary struggle would continue and the Party 
would be able to forge a “joint front” through such a struggle 
for the “final assault for power.”® “Clearly, the CPI did not 
take cognisance of Roy’s contention that power was going to 
be peacefully transferred to-the major Right-wing parties. 

Soon afterwards, in pursuance of the August resolution of 
the Party, the Bengal Provincial Kisan Sabha, a subsidiary 
of the CPI, gave a call for tebhaga struggle in the following 
month, when the province was raged by communal strife. 
The movement died down because of Government repression 
and apathy of the Congress leaders, who were more pre-occu- 
pied with the questions of coming to power. Alongside in the 
same changed context of the Party’s policy, more radical and 
militant peasant struggles were developed by the CPI in the 
Telengana region of Hyderabad in 1946. Essentially a peasant 
Revolt which continued for five years, against forced labour, 
illegal exactions and forced grain levy collection from the small 
peasantry, the movement simultaneously continued as a libera¬ 
tion movement and armed insurrection against the Nizam : it 
■gradually lost its momentum after occupation of Hyderabad 
by the Indian army.** 

As for its attitude towards the Mountbatten plan, the CPI 
found “important concessions” and “new opportunities for 
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national advance." It assured the national leadership of **its 
full co-operation" in the task of building up the Indian Re¬ 
public and “paving the way for unity." Among the Left 
parties, the FB held a different view, which partly resembled 
the assessment of Roy. It took the British Plan as a “newer 
and subtler" way to perpetuate its stronghold over India. The 
Party belatedly echoed Roy in declaring that the “Indian vested 
interests are entering into a junior partnership" with im¬ 
perialism. Almost similar to the CSP line the FB scheme 
sought to “resist partition and to prepare for seizure of 
power.*® 


Roy’s Call for Left unity 

By the time of Mountbatten’s announcement of transfer 
of power, all the Left parties had realised that the CA was 
heavily “weighed down by the representatives of property and 
privileges," and that a constitution framed by it would have no 
liberating significance to the masses. Clearly, as a last resort, 
in an attempt to provide a platform of united action, 
Roy on the first of May 1947 made an appeal, seeking co¬ 
operation of all the fighters for democratic freedom, “for an 
eleventh hour effort."*^ He reminded the Leftists that by 
keeping up the bogey of imperialism, they only raised “a 
smoke-screen for the benefit of the Congress leadership, helping 
the upper classes to step into the shoes of the foreign rulers." 
He sounded a note of warning that those who would seriously 
plan the capture of power by the masses, “must call for a 
revolt not against the ghost of imperialism, but against the 
socalled National Government.”*® What he intended to empha¬ 
sise was that, instead of loose talk of a united front with 
vague slogans, the unity should be purposeful and based on a 
common agreement about the objective. The formula that he 
suggested for united action was nothing new. It was the same 
controversial and long-drawn procedure of CA, refashioned in 
the form of people’s committee. However, to proceed into 
action, he made a proposal to produce a more revolutionary 
constitution or to endorse his Draft on the basis of which a 
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mass movement could be brought into existence. The second 
and more difficult aspect of the strategy, as Roy put forward, 
was to build up an organ of democratic power, through 
people’s conventions, on local, district and provincial scales, 
which were to culminate in the national people’s convention, 
capable of challenging the right of the unrepresentative Cons¬ 
tituent Assembly.®'’ 

Roy’s appeal obviously received no response from the Left 
parties.^® In fact, in the absence of cohesive forces and owing 
specially to divergent attitudes of the Left parties, Roy’s 
formula had lost its relevance. On the eve of the transfer of 
power, the RDP organised meetings all over the country to 
convince the people, that ^‘handing over power to upper class 
parties,” brought them face to face with the “prospect of a 
new slavery,” Ever since the Karachi Congress when social 
freedom gradually became a major issue of the national move¬ 
ment, the RDP was perhaps justified that the national indepen¬ 
dence did not lead to social freedom and might not indeed 
mean anything better than a “substitution of one set of rulers 
by another.” As such in the new political context what the 
Party visualised was that one obstacle on the way towards 
freedom had been removed, but the other obstacles would 
remain and would not disappear voluntarily. Those could be 
removed only through purposeful and conscious activity. Thus, 
to familiarise the people with the concept of social freedom, 
the RDP felt the need for mobilising public opinion ; the 
emphasis was on the setting up of people’s committees^ ^ which 
were to evolve into organs of popular power. 

From Party to Movement 

Soon after the General Election, Roy disclosed in the second 
political study camp of the RDP at Dehra Dun (May 1946), 
that during the last several years, he had been “feeling dis¬ 
satisfied” with the contemporary trend of world politics.^ ^ 
Roy, a “tormented soul,” through a decade’s experience had 
the realisation that “political practice, be it liberal, democratic 
or proletarian,” had failed to produce the “promised result.” 
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Doubts had also been rising in his mind about the relevance of 
Marxism to the attainment of human freedom.*’ He felt the 
need for re-examination of the purpose of political struggles 
and strifes in order to search for the fundamental principles 
which would give some meaning to political practice, other 
than the conventional platitudes. He knew well that the new 
ideas and ideals which he had been placing before his followers 
would “appear to be very greatly different'’ from those which 
he had been “pursuing all the time.**** In fact the rudiments 
of Roy’s aversion to active party-politics can be traced back 
as early as May 1939 when in the aftermath of the Tripuri 
Congress, a proposal was mooted by a section of the LRC to 
make the League a constituent of the FB. In private corres¬ 
pondence with Karnik, Roy made it clear that if the Royists 
found no place in the political life of the country on their own 
merits, he for one “would not waste any more time and 
energy.*’ Admittedly, he was then “seriously considering 
withdrawal from active politics at least for some time.”** 
Four months later, in a private letter to another friend, Roy 
expressed similar sentiments stating that in the then situation 
when he was trusted neither by the Right nor by the Left and 
nothing serious was going to happen in the visible future in 
the country, he came to the conclusion that it would be “simple 
waste of time for me to carry on things.’’*® That apart even 
the origin of his growing philosophical new orientation can be 
found in his jail letters in which he wrote that “physical 
realism” was the essence of materialism. Alongside he ex¬ 
pressed his doubts about “dialectic” as a methodological 
aspect.*' Moreover, the ideas were not anything new, since 
they were implied in the very organisation of the RDP. In the 
first Dehra Dun study camp held in 1940, Roy had proposed 
“amplification, enrichment of Marxism,” even to the extent of 
“revising or even discarding certain formulas,” which were 
considered by the orthodox Marxists as the essence of 
Marxism.*® Evidently, Roy made no secret of his revisionist 
tendency. 

But his followers appeared to be taken aback, especially 
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when Roy declared in the camp that of late he had been **losing 
taste for politics*' and did not **find enough satisfaction in 
political activities.*’*® This feeling obviously led him to give 
a concrete formulation to the new philosophical and political 
principles based on experience gathered during the preceding 
years of his tempestuous life. It was also his natural expecta¬ 
tion that the programme and political practice of the RDP 
would follow those fundamental principles. The new philo¬ 
sophical and political orientation of Roy were subjected later 
to thorough discussions and bitter criticism in the party ranks. 
Naturally, at the outset, to many of his followers the new 
formulations appeared to be quite abrupt and confusing. How¬ 
ever, in the end, those new principles were adopted in the form 
of twenty-two theses of Radical Democracy in the third all 
India RDP Conference held in Bombay towards the end of 
1946. 

Although it is not within the scope of this study to examine 
those principles, it is necessary to indicate some of the ideas 
which foreshadowed Roy’s evolution from action politics to a 
philosophical quest. Initially, Roy in his formulations had 
not kept out the idea of capturing power. Later, probably 
actuated by the realisation that since man was essentially 
rational and therefore moral, he came to the natural conclusion 
that such men would not hanker after power. As a corollary, 
a party composed of such men would not think in terms of 
power. Nevertheless, he continued to maintain, only in a 
reformulated way, that power should be vested in the people 
organised in people’s committees, because in his view, demo¬ 
cracy was vitiated by delegation of power. That being his 
ideal, the question of his party capturing power did no more 
arise.^® Clearly, with this attitude towards the question of 
power, the RDP in effect ceased to be a political party. In 
order to get rid of this anomaly, it was logical for the RDP to 
dissolve itself in its last conference iheld in Calcutta in Decem¬ 
ber, 1948. The conference decided to transform the RDP into 
a comprehensive movement to develop an intellectual and cul¬ 
tural atmosphere in which sovereignty of the people would be 
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a reality; the distinctive feature of it was to build up a demo¬ 
cratic society from the bottom.** ‘ In the framework of party¬ 
less politics, what Roy thought about the economic order of 
the society, was “neither capitalist nor socialist, but co¬ 
operative.*’** 

The idea of a reniassance movement, which had been very 
dear to Roy ever since he had joined the Congress in the late 
1930-s, now assumed the highest importance in his programme 
of work. Deriving the essence of the movement from the 
European renaissance, Roy believed that a similar movement 
was indispensable in India, in order to bring about political 
freedom and social reconstruction, so that the ballast of misery, 
backwardness, ignorance and superstition, which impeded 
revolutionary vision of the people, could be cleared out. 
Evidently he was convinced that a cultural revolution should 
necessarily precede a social revolution in India. Along with 
his diverse activities, Roy had all through harped on renaiss¬ 
ance and made it a major plank in the practice of his own 
concept of Radicalism, which had, meanwhile, undergone a 
new orientation. In his new formulations he seemed to be 
confident that the movement would lay the intellectual and 
moral foundation on which an abiding structure of democratic 
freedom could be built up.*® Roy, who had held on to the 
Marxist position for decades rejected Marxism and tried to 
develop the philosophy of Radical Humanism. In fact, he 
virtually left traditional politics and concentrated on philo¬ 
sophical studies. 
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CHAPTER XI 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 

This Study on M.N. Roy in the perspective of the historical 
development of the Left movement in India during the two 
and a half decades, preceding national independence, lends 
itself to certain general conclusions. The Left-wing in India 
was a combination of diverse strands oi approach, traditions 
and practices. It had originated from terrorist, rebellious and 
conspiratorial tradition. A constitutional attitude was rather 
held in contempt. Eventually the Russian Revolution made a 
deep impact on the thinking of the left-wing. From the late 
1920-s they began to be attracted towards socialism, both the 
Marxian kind and of kindred varieties. Obviously, the leaders 
of the movement laid emphasis on class-struggle ; the move¬ 
ment of workers and peasants received considerable importance 
in their programme. Broadly speaking, the attitude of the 
Left-wing was anti-imperialist, socialist and revolutionary. 
Throughout South Asia this was the pattern. 

It is, however, a fact that the Left-wing parties in India 
could not unite. The communists failed to build up Left 
unity ; the Congress Socialists and Jawaharlal Nehru generally 
abided by Gandhi's leadership. Subhas Bose, who sought to 
make a synthesis between Communism and Fascism, was 
deserted by the socialists and the communists. In fact, the left 
was in complete disarray during the Second World War, and 
failed to influence Indian politics. It should be said, however, 
that the left parties achieved considerable success in building 
up trade unions and kisan sabhas. This was no mean achieve¬ 
ment in view of the social background of these classes. 

We may now turn to M.N. Roy, the focus of our study. 
Roy's political star reached its zenith in the middle of the 
1920-s when he became a member of the Presidium and other 
policy-making bodies of the Comintern. Perhaps owing to 
long absence from India and for want of accurate data, he 
overestimated the revolutionary situation in India during his 
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debate with Lenin. Ever since the famous debate with Lenin» 
Roy consistently maintained that the national bourgeoisie 
received concessions from the British and hardly play a revolu¬ 
tionary role in the colonies. In Roy's writings this theme recurs 
most of the time. In the light of modern research it may 
be said that the Indian bourgeoisie became very powerful 
between the two World Wars and received concessions in the 
form of protection and Government purchase of Indian goods 
(e.g. steel rails from Tatas’ steel mill). 

India always figured prominently in Roy's programme of 
activities when he was in the Comintern. His efforts to orga¬ 
nise a people's party in India failed and he finally abandoned 
the plan when he saw several positive sign of radicalisation in 
the Congress itself from 1929 onwards. Thereafter, he sought 
to strengthen the hands of the radical elements in order to 
capture the leadership of the Congress. To him, the Congress 
appeared to be platform of all the classes, but was dominated 
mainly by landlords and capitalists ; hence his emphasis on 
building up an “alternative leadership." 

From the beginning of his career in the Comintern, Roy 
systematically sent political and economic programmes for 
adoption in the annual sessions of the Congress. At his behest, 
attempts were consistently made by the radical nationalists to 
move the resolution for attainment of complete independence, 
first at the Ahmedabad Congress in 1921 and later in the sub¬ 
sequent sessions. The direct influence of Roy in framing the 
Karachi Congress (1931) Resolution on Fundamental Rights 
and Economic Policy can hardly be ruled out, although he 
himself repudiated the resolution. 

It is now a part of history that Roy was one of the founders 
of the communist movement in India. From 1920 onwards 
he guided the activities of the Indian communists. It is, how¬ 
ever, a fact that communism could not make much headway 
in India during the 1920-s. Roy was expelled from the Comin¬ 
tern when he opposed the ultra-Left policy of the International. 
Quite in tune with the Leninist policy of united front, Roy 
insisted on an anti-fascist alliance with the Social Democrats— 
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six years before it became the official policy of the Comintern. 
But Roy was not reinstated and still regarded by the Indian 
communists as a renegade. Likewise, when he first charac> 
terised the Second World War as anti-fascist and people’s war, 
he was maligned by the Indian Communists—three years 
before they adopted the people’s war line in their policy state¬ 
ment. Even so, the Royists and the communists could not 
unite on a common platform. 

A new period in Roy’s political life had begun when he was 
released from jail. It was during this period that he tried to 
radicalise the Congress directly from within. He opposed the 
idea of collective affiliation and as a corollary repudiated the 
separatist tendencies of the CSP, the kisan sabhas, student, 
youth and labour organisations, which were intended to func¬ 
tion as political constituents of the Congress. He was branded 
a camp-follower of the Right-wing when he supported the 
move for office acceptance in seven provinces where the Con¬ 
gress had secured majority in the general elections in 1937. 
Before long the idea of collective affiliation had to be aban¬ 
doned owing to the feuds inside the Congress ; the dispute 
over the question of office acceptance also ended very soon 
when the Congress formed ministries with the approval of 
Nehru and Bose. Roy earned disrepute from the Left-wing 
elements for advocating courses of action which had earlier 
been unacceptable to them, only to be endorsed by them a 
little later. It seems that Roy’s attempts to radicalise the 
Congress did not achieve much success owing to disunity 
among the radical elements. In fact, the influence of Gandhi 
over the Congress, not excluding a section of the Left, could 
not be broken. Roy never got on well with Gandhi. 

During the national struggle between the two world wars 
the Congress carried on civil disobedience, hunger strikes, 
boycott, no-tax, hartal to wrest political power from the 
British. Roy tried to introduce a new and novel method of 
turning the Congress into a constituent assembly, following 
the pattern of the French Revolution, and ultimately develop¬ 
ing the Congress as a state within a state in order to capture 
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power. After the Faizpur Congress (1936) where Roy had 
elaborated the idea, it gradually percolated in the ranks of the 
Congress to a limited extent. It is believed that the idea 
gained ground during the August Movement when the Con¬ 
gress leaders were in jail. But it lost all reality when commu¬ 
nal riots swept the country. 

After release from jail and during the period of four years 
of his stay in the Congress, Roy looked forward to Nehru for 
stepping up the process of radicalisation in the Congress. Roy 
and Nehru were perhaps the two prominent political leaders 
who imbibed the western values. Unlike Nehru, Roy failed 
as a politician. Perhaps he lacked political pragmatism, and 
therefore, alienated not only the Congress leaders but also the 
Left-wing. Nehru was gifted with a practical sense which 
made him believe that there was no future for anyone who 
broke with Gandhi. Roy, dominated by logic, stated the 
conclusions to which his argument led him, and had to break 
with the Congress. 

The parting of the ways came when the second world war 
broke out. Roy advised the Congress to rise above nationalist 
prejudices and to work for the success of the forces ranged 
against Fascism, but his was a cry in vain. When the Con¬ 
gress decided not to continue the ministerial offices in protest 
against the British war policy, it was Roy who alone insisted 
on retaining the office on the plea of wielding the strategic 
position within the state machinery. Ignoring Roy’s conten¬ 
tion, the Congress withdrew its ministries from the provinces, 
allowing walk-over to the Muslim League, an insignificant force 
at the time. The League lost no time to fill the vacuum, while 
the Government was looking for popular support, being 
pressed by the exigencies of the war. 

Roy went against the current of popular opinion and was 
subjected to endless humiliation. Identified with the British 
war efforts, Roy's anti-Fascism was regarded as a treachery by 
the national leaders and also by the middle-class educated 
people who had strong anti-British feelings. Subhas Bose 
became a hero when he led the INA. The popularity of 
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Gandhi, Nehru, Jayaprakash Narayan and other leaders 
increased, because they were able to capture the imagination of 
the people. 

Following his break with the Congress, Roy had organised 
the RDP which made effective inroad in some provinces, but 
the party was no match for the Congress or the Muslim 
League. The RDP had, however, been able to attract to its 
fold several old revolutionaries, trade union leaders, students 
and intellectuals mainly by virtue of Roy’s personality. The 
Party proved itself to be more a propagandist organisation than 
a political force. In keeping with his earlier opposition to 
collective affiliation to the Congress, Roy had abandoned the 
frontal organisations like the kisan sabhas or student organi¬ 
sations. He, however, never ceased to take interest in the 
trade unions. He refrained from taking recourse to populist 
movement and economic struggles as media to strengthen the 
party during the war, lest they affected the anti-fascist war 
efforts. To alleviate the distress of the people, the Royists 
organised numerous co-operative societies which received poor 
response from the people. Likewise, his attempt to form people’s 
committees ended in failure. On the whole, Roy’s antipathy 
to populist activities impeded his movements. 

Early in the post-war period, the Congress leaders had real¬ 
ised that the transfer of power was in the offing and therefore, 
started negotiations with the British. At this point Roy again 
pleaded for Left unity as a counter-blast to the Congress. His 
appeal fell on deaf ears. No wonder that Roy hardly 
played any part in the popular movements associated with 
the INA prisoners* release and the RIN mutiny. He was con¬ 
vinced that British imperialism was on the wane ; a movement 
launched against the shadow of imperialism would, therefore, 
help the upper class parties in stepping into the shoes of the 
departing imperialists. Contrarily, the communists and other 
Left parties believed that imperialism did very well exist in 
India even ^hen negotiations took place for transfer of power. 

It was evident that Roy relied more on support from 
extraneous than internal sources. His analysis of Soviet 
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Strategy during and before the war came out almost correct; 
the most effective defender of Stalin during the war was Roy. 
Ironically, he perhaps hoped that Stalin as a realist would give 
the RDP an international status. His hopes were belied as Stalin 
had no use for a non-conformist like him. Roy was taken 
aback when the British Labour Party persisted in handing over 
power to those sections which had worked against the war 
efforts. In vain, he appealed to the British Labour Party 
against handing over power to the Congress. The Labour 
Party hardly paid any attention to Roy’s appeal or to his politi¬ 
cal activities not only for his failure to prove the strength of 
the RDP, but perhaps more for his affinity with the Soviet 
Union. 

Imbued with western mode of politics and modern outlook, 
M.N. Roy seems to be a misfit in India where politics is mostly 
dominated by emotion and religious considerations ; society is 
ridden by tradition and a variety of prejudices. He was a 
believer in modernism, while Indian society remained back¬ 
ward. Roy always moved far in advance of his time and of 
the national surroundings as well. He wrote and spoke of 
things which were not commonly intelligible. He failed to 
abandon the process of his thinking and to come down to the 
level of the common people as was once suggested in the organ 
of FB. His political make up was western ; as such the annual 
sessions of the Congress appeared to him as “political Kumbha 
Mela.” While Gandhi and Nehru achieved remarkable success 
in establishing a rapport with the people, Roy never emerged as 
a popular leader in Indian politics. He could hardly avoid his 
fate mostly because of his uncompromising rationalism, an 
attitude which seldom fits the typical sentimental atmosphere 
of our politics, often nurtured by the leaders. 

Roy laid primacy on cultural revolution in the form of 
renaissance as a precondition to political revolution. What was 
missing in Roy’s blue print of a modern political and economic 
system in India was realpolitikt reconciling rationalism with 
reality. After his release from jail he drifted gradually from 
a political leader to a philosopher. Ever since his release from 
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jail, he remained formally within the Marxist framework, but 
always felt the “necessity of revising or even discarding” certain 
formulations of Marx. To him Marxism appeared not as a 
closed system of philosophy. With a broader understanding 
of Marx he saw, therefore, the need for “amplification and 
enrichment” of Marxism, based on experience and new deve¬ 
lopments in science. He took Marxism as a philosophy of 
life and “not as the property of any class.” While a staunch 
Marxist he had given up the idea of dictatorship of the proleta¬ 
riat. He later developed the concept of partyless politics and 
the philosophy of Radical Humanism. 

The man who always looked ahead did not fail to foresee 
his own bleak future. He had admitted long before that he 
was politically doomed to failure, because he was “politically 
isolated in India.” He had, however, the conviction that his 
isolation was the isolation of pioneers, which might not be 
pleasant but “historically necessary.” Roy exhorted his follo¬ 
wers to have the “courage of pioneering.” Like Aurobindo 
who was an extremist in Indian politics and later chose to be 
a philosopher, Roy seemed to have lost interest in traditional 
party politics ; and with the dawn of independence he emerged 
wholly as a political philosopher. 
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